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ee HA p. VII. Þ Communication by words 
civil or philoſophica 

&E 0 oor particles, - 4. Theimperfetionof words, 


1. Particles connect parts, or 


whole ſentences together. 


e In them conſiſts the art of 


Well ſpeaking, 
Pp 4. They 
the 1 gives to its own 
thoughts. 
5. Inſtance in But. 
5. This matter but lightly 
- touched here. 
"hm. 3 — gre 


| c HA P. VIII. 
'Of abſtract and concrete terne. 


SECT. Wn 
1. Abſtract terms not * 


cable one of another, and 


. why. 72 


2. They ſhow the difference 


of our ideas, 
8 n 1 E 
e 
Of che imperfection of words. 
. 


E By Words ate afed for. re- 


cording and communicat- 
ing our thoughts. 

2. Any words will ſerve for 

recording. 

"Fort H, 


PAS 6— 


ow what relation 


zs the doubtfulneſs of their 
ſignification. | 
5, Cauſes of their imperfec- 
tion. 
6. The names of mixed modes: 
Adoubtful: firſt, becauſe- 
the ideas they ſtand for, 
are fo complex. 


1 5. Secondly, becauſe they 


have no ſtandards. 


8. Propriety not a ſufficient 
remedy. 


5 9. The way. of learning theſe 


names contributes alſo to 
their doubt ful neſs. 

10. Hence unavoidable obſcu- 
rity in ancient authors. 

11. Names of ſubſtances, of 
doubtful ſignification. 

12. Names of ſubſtances re- 
ferred, firſt, to real eſſen- 
ces, that cannot be known. 

1 7. 14. cali. to coexiſting 
i qualities, which are known 
but imperfectly. 

1 Jo: With this imperfection 
they may ſerve for civil, 
but not well for philoſo- | 

phical uſe. - 

16. Inſtance, liquor of the 

„ „ 

175 Inſtance, gold. 

18. The names of ſimple ideas, 
the leaſt doubtful. 

2 © 20 
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19. And next to them, ſimple 
mades. 7 S 
20. The moſt doubtful, are 

the names of very com- 
pounded mixed modes 
and ſubſtances. 
21. Why this imperfection 
charged upon words. 
22, 23. This ſhould teach us mo- 
| deration in impoſing our 
own ſenſe of old authors. 


* 


I d s 1 ———— 
"oa. * 


CHAP. N. 
Of the abuſe of words 


r | 


1. Abuſe of words. F 
2, 3. Firſt, words without any, 
or without clear ideas. 
4. Occafioned by learning 
names, before the ideas 
they belong to. 
5. Secondly, a ſteady appli- 
cation of them, 


6. Thirdly, affected obſcu- 


OR rity, by wrong applica- 


| tion. 
7. Logic and diſpute have 
much contributed to this. 
8. Calling it ſubtilty. 
9. This learning very little 
begnefits ſociety. 
10. But deftroys the inſtru- 


ments of knowledge and 


communication. 


11. As uſeful as to confound 


the ſound of the letters. 


12. This art has perplexed re- 


ligion and juſtice. 
13. And ought not to paſs for 
learning. 
14. Fourthly, taking them for 
things. = 
15. Inſtance in matter. 


16. This makes errours laſting. 
17. Fifthly, ſetting them for 


what they cannot ſignify. 

18. V. g. putting them for the 

real eſſences of ſubſtances. 
19. Hence we think every 


Change of our idea in ſub- : 


——_—_— CONTENTS 


ſtances, not to change the 
| Re. PR 

20. The cauſe of this abuſe, a 
ſuppoſition of nature's 
working always regularly. 

21. This abuſe contains two 
falſe ſuppoſitions. 5 

22. Sixthly, a ſuppoſition that 
words have a certain and 
evident ſignification. 

23. The ends of language: 
firſt, to convey our ideas. 

24. Secondly, to do it with 

uickneſs. 


25. Thirdly, therewith to con- 


vey the knowledge of 
things. 


26—z 1. How men's words fail in 


all theſe. 85 
32. Hew in ſubſtances. 
33. How in modes and rela- 
a 
34. Seventhly, figurative ſpeech 
alſo an dr language. 


"CW A TXT; 


Of the remedies of the foregoing 


imperfections and abuſes. 


SECT. | 


1. They are worth ſeeking. ; 
2. Are not eaſy. 5 
3. But yet neceſſary to phi- 


loſophy. 


4. Miſuſe of words, the cauſe 


of great errours. 

3. Obſtinacy. 

6. And wrangling. ' 

7. Inſtance, 17 and bird. 
8. Firſt remedy, to uſe no 
word without an idea. 

9. Secondly, to have diſtinct 
ideas annexed to them in 
. / 

10. And d iſtinct and conform- 


. © able in ſubſtances. 


11. Thirdly, propriety. . 


12. Fourthly, to make known 


their meaning. 


13. And that three ways. 


14. Firſt, 
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14. Firſt, in fimple ideas by 
 ſynonimous terms, or 
. ſhowing. s 
T5. Secondly, in mixed modes 
by definition. 
16, Morality capable of de- 
| monſtration. 
17. Definitions can make mo- 
ral diſcourſes clear. 
18. And is the only way. 
19. Thirdly, in ſubſtances, by 


* 


lities of ſubſtances, are 
beſt got by ſhowing. 
22. The ideas of their powers, 
beſt by definition. 
23. A reflection on the know- 
ledge of ſpirits. | 
24. Ideas alſo of ſubſtances 
muſt be conformable to 
things. 
25. Not eaſy to be made ſo. 
26. Fifthly, by conſtancy in. 


ſhowing and defining. their ſignification. 
20, 21. Ideas of the leading qua- 27. When the variation is to 
tori 5 be explained. 
B; O ‚‚ Iv: 


Of KNOwWLEDOE and Or IN ox. 


22-0 H A P. I. 
Ok knowledge in general. 
S BON. | 


1. Our knowledge converſant 


„ about our ideas. 
2. Knowledge is the percep- 
tion of the agreement, 
or diſagreement, of two 
ideas, | 


This agreement fourfold. 

Firſt, of identity, or di- 
Secondly, relation. 
Thirdly, of co-exiſtence. 
Fourthly, of realexiſtence. 

Knowledge actual or ha- 


$992. N 


| bitual. 
= Habitual knowledge, two- 
fold. 
CHAP. I. 
Of the degrees of our knowledge, 


© © Fo 

I. Intuitive. 
2. Demonſtrative. 
3. Depends on proofs, 
4 But not ſo eaſy. 


5. Not without precedent 
doubt. 
6. Not fo clear. 
J. Each ſtep muſt have in- 
tuitive evidence. 
8. Hence the miſtake ex præ- 
cognitis & præconceſſis. 
9. Demonſtration not limited 
to quantity. 


1 —1 3. Why it has been ſo thought. 


14. Senſitive knowledge of 

| particular exiftence, 

15. Knowledge not always 
clear, where the ideas are . 


CHAP. III. 


Of the extent of human knowledge. 


S EG: Ts „ 
1. Firſt, no farther than we 
have ideas. 
2. Secondly, no farther than 
We can percelve their 
agreement or diſagree- 
ment. „ 
3. Thirdly, intuitive knaw- 
luedge extends itſelf not to 
all the relations of all our 


"x" Thank 
go 4, Fourthly, - 


The CONTENTS. 
4. Fourthly, not demonſtra- 


tive know E. 


5. Fifthly, ſenſitive knows- 


ledge, narrower than ei- 
ther. 


6. Sixthly, our knowledge, 


therefore, narrower than 
our ideas. 


7. How far our mowed ge 


reaches. 


8. Firſt, our knowledge of 


9. Secondly, of co-exiſtence, 


10. Becauſe the connexion be- 


11. Eſpecially of ſecondary | 


12—1 4+ And farther, becauſe all 
connexion between any 


1 5. Of repugnancy toc0-exift, 
a6, Of he co-exifiince; of 


17. 
18. Thirdlx, ofother relations, 
1 Jt — eaſy to ſay Ge 
far. Morality capable 
diemonſtration. 


identity and diverſity, as 
far as our ideas. 


a very Ii ittle way. 


tween moſt ſimple ideas 
is unknown. 


qualities. 
ſecondary and primary 


qualities is undiſcovera- 
ble. 


wers, a very little way. 
ſpirits yet narrower. 


19. Two things have made 


, g 


— 


20. Remedies of thoſe aged. 
ties. 


_ ideas thought in- 
x of demonſtration: 


_ Their complexedneſs and ä 
want of ſenſible alen 


tations. -- 


21. , Fourthly, of real exiſt 


own, demonftrative of 
God's, ſenſitive of ſome 
few other things 


ence; we have an intui- 
tive knows e of our 


22. Our ignorance preat, 


” 
9 "_ 


» Firſt, one cauſe of it, want 


of: Sens, either ſuch as 
have no 1 Wy 


ib, Soo: 1 


x 
2 * 


: 


ſuch as particularly ve . 


have not. 


24. Becauſe of their remote- 
Es = 


25 


Becauſe of their minute- 


-"- nels. 


26. 


2 


29. 


30. 
51. 


_ ſcience of bo- 


Me leſs of ſpirits. 
Secondly, want of a dif- 
coverable connexion, be- 
tween ideas we have. 
Inſtances. 

"Thirdly, want of ng 


our ideas. 


Extent in ref; | of uni- 
verſality. * 


? 


CHAT: 


. 


IV. 1 


Of the reality of our knowledge 
$E CT... 
*** ObjeQioo, knowledgeplc= 


25 3. Anſwer, not ſo, whe 5 


= 


ed in ideas, may be al 


bare viſion. 


ideas agree with things. 


7 1 As, fri, all fimple ideas 


< 6. Hence t 


5 


- 
#5. 


Secondly, all complex ide- 
as except of ſubſtances. 
reality af Mas 
thematical knowledge. 


7. And of moral. ; 
8. Exiſtence not required to 


make lit real. 


5 8 Nor. will it be leſs true, 
. certain; becauſe moral 


ideas are of our on mak- 
ing and naming. 


10, Miſ-naming diſturbs not 


* 
* 


11. Ideas of * OELRY have 


their man without 


us. 


\ 


Fes hy certainty of . knows | 


112. Se-far as they agree with 
theſe, ſo far our khow- 


we e them i is 


| 13: In 


* 


The CON T " N T s. 


in our inquiries about ſub- 
Aa ſtances, we muſt conſider 
. ideas, and not confine our 
thoughts to names, or 


ſpecies ſuppoſed ſet out 


by names. 


| 1c, Objection achan 
{46 5 ling bag in 0 


tween man and an- 
were. 
16. Monſters. 


17. Words and ſpecies. 
18. . 


— 4 
kad coed 


S H A P. v. 
Of truth in general, 
SECT. 


1. What truth is, 
2. A right Teen; or 7 
rating of ſigns; i. e. 1 
or words. 


3. Which make mental, or 


verbal propoſitions. 
4. Mental FG are 
Fwy need : 
Being nothing but joining, 
2 or 3 ideas, —2 
out Words. 
6. When mental propoſitions 


cCiontain real truth, and 


when verbal. 

7. Objection againſt verbal 
truth, that thus it may be 
all chimerical; W 
3. Anſwered, real truth is 
about ideas agreeing to 

things. | 
9. Falſhood'is the j joining of of 
names, otherwiſe 
their ideas agree. 
10. General as to be 
treated of more at lat 


11. Moral and ONE a | e 


ruth; 5 


* 


& HA F. VI. we 


of univeril propoſitions, t their 
truth 


SECT 


ad 


and certainty. | 


1. Treating of words, neceſ- 
= to knowledge, wy 


to be treated of, 


, General truths hardly ta 
be underſtood, but in ver- 
bal propoſitions. 

3. Certainty two-fold, of 

* truth, and of knowledge. 

4+ No propoſition can be 
known to be true, where 
the eſſence of each ſpecies 
mentioned, is not known. 

5. This more particularly 
concerns ſubſtances. 

6. The truth of few univerſal 
propoſitions concerning 
ſubſtances, is to be known. 

7. Becauſe co-exiſtence of 
ideas in few caſes is to be 
known. 

8, 9. Inſtance in gold. 
10. As far as any ſuch co- ex- 
idſtence can be known, ſo 
far univerſal propoſitions 
may be certain, But this 
will go but a little way, 
becauſe, | 
11, 12. The qualities, which make . 
our complex ideas of ſub- 
ſtances, depend moſtly on 
external, remote, and un- 
ceived cauſes. 4 
udgment may reach far- 
ther, but that is not know- 
ledge. 
14. What is requiſite for our 
knowledge of ſubſtances. 
15. Whilſt our ideas of ſub- 
ſtances contain not their 
real conſtitutions, we can 
make but few general, cer- 
tain propoſitions concern» | 
< — | 
rein lies the general 
| | certainty of propoſitions. 


13. 


— * 


— 


8 CHA N. vn. 
«of maxims. 
S E. C: 'T. . Ty ; 
1. They are ſelf-evident. 
2. Wherein that ſelf-evidence 
cConſiſts. 
Self. evidence not peculiar 
to received axioms. s 


oe N ＋ Firſt, 


2 


4 Firſt; as to identity and 
diverſity, all propoſitions 
are equally ſelf-evident. 
5. Secondly, in co-exiſtence, 
we have few ſelf-evident 
+ propoſitions, 45 
6. Thirdly, in other relations 
| we may have. | 
J. Fourthly, concerning real 
eeexiſtence, we have none. 
8. Theſe axioms do not much 
influence our other know- 
_ ledge. | 
9. Becauſe they are not the 
| truths the firſt known. 


20 10. Becauſe on them the other 


parts of our knowledge 
do not depend. _. 
11. What uſe theſe general 
be maxims have. 

12. Maxims, if care be not 
taken in the uſe of words, 
may prove contradictions. 

13. Inſtance in vacuum. 

14. They prove not the exiſt- 

ee ence of things without us. 


15. Their application danger- 


ous about complex ideas. 


1618. Inſtance in man. 


109. Little uſe of theſe maxims, 
a in proofs, where we have 
clear and diſtinct ideas. 


20. Their uſe dangerous, where 


our ideas are confuſed. 


„ 


”—_”_ 


0 HAP. VIII. 
Of trifling propoſitions, 


1 I 


8130 


1. Some propoſitions bring 


no increaſe to our know- . 


ledge. 


2, 3. As, firſt, identical propoſi- . 


tions. 

4. Secondly, when a part of 
any complex idea is pre- 
dicated of the whole. 


5. As part of the definition 


of the term defined. 


6. Inſtance, man and palfry. | 


5 For this teaches but the 
da uleatlen of words. 


The CON T E N ＋ 8. 


8. But no real knowledge. 
9. General propoſitions, con- 
cerning ſubſtances, are 
often trifling. 
10. And why. ' 
11. Thirdly, ufing words va- 
riouſly, is trifling with 
| them. 7 
12. Marks of verbal propoſi- . 
tions, Firſt, predication 
in abſtract. 
13. Secondly, a part of the 
definition, predicated of 
any term. | . 


—_— 4 


— 


. 
Of our knowledge of exiſtence. 
I. General, certain propoſi - 
tions concern not exiſt- 
3 | 
2. A threefold knowledge of 


„„ 
3. Our knowledge of our own 
exiſtence, 1s intuitive. 


— 
4 lt. 


G HA F. X. 


* 


Of the exiſtence of a God. 
'S BG: et. Sac? 
1. We are capable of know- 
| n there is 
a God. 1 
2. Man knows that he him- 


3. He knows alſo, that no- 
thing cannot produce a 
being, therefore ſome- 

tt:ing eternal. 0 
4 That eternal being muſt 
be moſt powerful. 

5. And moſt knowing. 

6. And therefore God, 

7. Our idea of a moſt perfect 
being, not the ſole proof 

11 185 of a God. | } 

8. Something from eternity. 

9. Two forts of beings, COv © 
gitative and incogitative. 


10. In- 


Te CONTENTS. 


10. Incogitative being cannot 
produce a cogitative. 
11, 12. Therefore there has been 
: an eternal wiſdom. 
13. Whether material, or no. 
14. Not material, firſt, becauſe 


every particle of matter is 


not cogitative. ; 
15. Secondly, one particle 
alone of matter cannot be 
cogitative. 

16. Thirdly, a ſyſtem of in- 
cogitative matter cannot 
be cogitative. | 

17. Whether in motion or at 

| reſt, 

18, 19. Matter not co-eternal with 

8 an eternal mind. 


Of the knowledge of the exiſtence 
5 of other things. 


. 8 
» I. Is to be had only by ſen- 
ſüation. 


2. Inſtance, whiteneſs of this 
aper. . 
3. This, though not ſo cer- 


tain as demonſtration, yet 
may be called knowledge, 


and proves the exiſtence 


of things without us. 

+ 
have them but by the in- 
lets of the ſenſes. . 


5. Secondly, becauſe an idea 


from actual ſenſation, and 
another from memory, are 
very diſtinct perceptions. 
6. Thirdly, pleaſure or pain, 
f which accompanies actual 
ſenſation, accompanies not 
the returning of thoſe 
ideas, without the external 
objects. 5 
Fourthly, our ſenſes aſſiſt 
one another's teſtimony of 
the exiſtence of outward 
„„ 


L . 
. T* 


Firſt, becauſe we cannot 


8. This certainty is as great 


as our condition needs. 


9. But reaches no farther 


10. 
11. 
12. 


13. 


14. 


than actual ſenſation. 
Folly to expect demon- 
ſtration in every thing. 
Paſt exiſtence is known by 
memory. | | 
The exiſtence of ſpirits 
not knowable. 

Particular propoſitions 
concerning exiſtence, are 
knowable. 


And general propoſitions 


concerning abſtract ideas. 


CHAP. XII. 


* 


Of the improvement of our know- 


ledge. 


Ben 


to 


2. 


11. 


12. 


Knowledge is not from 
maxims. | 
(The occafion of that opĩ- 
nion.) 

But from the comparing 
clear and diſtinct ideas. 
Dangerous to build upon 
precarious principles. 
This no certain way to 


truth. 


But to compare clear, 
complete ideas under ſtea- 
dy names. | 

The true method of ad- 
vancing knowledge, is hy 
conſidering our .abitract 


ideas. 


By which, morality, alſo, 


may be made clearer. 


But knowledge of bodies 


is to be improved only by 
experience. | 
This may procure us con- 
venience, not ſcience. 
We are fitted for moral 
knowledge, and natural 
improvements. 
But muſt beware of hypo- 
theſes and wrong princi- 
ples. 

- 13. The 


"am 
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13. The true uſe of hypothe · 
es. 3 

14. Clear and diſtinct ideas, 

with ſettled names, and 

| the finding of thoſe, which 


ſhow their agreement or 
diſagreement,arethe ways 


to enlarge our knowledge. | 
15. Mathematics an inſtance 


of it. 
"CHAP. xm. 
Some other conſiderations concern- 
ing our knowledge, 


SECT. 8 


1. Our knowledge partly ne- 


| ceſſary, partly voluntary. 
2. Te 4 cies volun- 
tary; but we know as 
things are, not as we 
leaſe. | 
3. Inftances in number, and 
in natural religion. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


5 Of judgment. 
8 BET TL. | 
1. Ourknowledgebeing ſhort, 


we want ſomething elſe. 
2. What uſe to be made of 
this twilight eſtate. 


3. Judgment ſupplies the want 
of knowledge. 
4. Judgment is the preſuming 
0 things to be ſo, 1 — 
perceiving it. 
C HA P. XV. 
Of probability. 
1. Probability is the appear- 


ance of agreement, upon 


fallible proofs. 


2. It is to ſupply the want of 


knowledge. 


3. Being that, which makes 

us preſume things to be 

true, before weknow them 

to be ſo. 5 

4. The grounds of probability 

are two; conformity with 

our own experience, or 

the teſtimony of others 
experience. | 


5. In this all the arguments, 


pro and con, ought to be 


examined, before we come 
to a judgment, 
6. They being capable of 
great variety, - f 


ati. * — nm Aa 


CHAP. xvlI. 
Of the degrees of aſſent. 
f 
gulated by the grounds of 


probability. 
2. Theſe cannot be always 


we muſt content ourſelves 

with the remembrance, 

that we once ſaw ground 

for ſuch a degree of aſſent. 

3- Theill conſequence of this, 

if our former judgment 
were not rightly made. 

4. The right uſe of it, is 

mutual charity and for- 

bearanctdeQ. 


5. Probability is either of 


matter of fact, or ſpecula- 
tion. 

6. The concurrent experience 
of all other men with ours 

produces aſſurance ap- 
eee. to knowledge. 

7. Unqueſtionable teſtimony 
and experience for the 
moſt part produce confi - 
dence. 

8. Fair teſtimony, and the 
nature of the thing indif- 


ferent, produces alſo con- 


# | 9. Ex- 


actually in view, and then 


r 


\ 


7 8. Helps 
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at Experience and teſtimo- 


* claſhing, infinitelß 


the degrees of pro- 
| bab lity. 


the farther removed, the 


. "Op Traditional teſtimonies, 


leſs their proof, 


. 1. Yet hiſtory is of great uſe. 


12. In things, which enſe can- 
not diſcover, analogy is 


the great rule. of e 8 


lity. 
. One caſe, where contr: 
experience leſſens not t 
teſtimony. 


N 14. The bare teſtimony of re- 
|... Yelation 1 is the pigheR cer- 


tainty, 
— 1 Hm 
PE is = A p. XVII. 
ra HK; reaſon, | 
8 E 0 T. 


1 ee n dene of 
the word reaſon. 


2. Wherein reaſoning con- 


ſiſts. 152 


3. Its four parts. 
4. Syllogiſm, not the great 


inftrameat of reaſon. 


ron, leſs in probability. 


| 6. Serves not to increaſe our 


knowledge, but fence 


with it. 


7. Other helps thould be 


ſought, 


8. We reaſon- . particy- . 


lars, 


9. Firſt, reaſon fails us for 


want of ideas. 


10. Secondly, becauſe of ob- 


{cure and imperfect ideas. 


11. Thirdly, for want of in- 


termediate ideas. ( 


12. Fourthly, becauſeofwrong 
rinciples. 
* 4 ilthiy, becauſe of doubt - 


ful terms. 
4. Our hi ues. degree of 
A Nen 


yrs * 


15. The next is demonſtration 
by rcaſo ing. 


55 5. To ſupply the narrowneſs 


of this, we have nothing 


but rr pro- 
babie — 


ö 85 Intuition, de onftration, 


- 
n 
1 


judgment. 


and conſequences of ideas. 


19. Four ſorts of arguments: 


firſt, ad verecundiam. 
20. Secondly, ad i ignorantiam. 
21. Thirdly, ad hominem. 


22. Fourthly, ad judicium. | 
23. Above, contrary, and ac- | 


cording, to reaſon, 


- BW 


little in demonſtra- 0 


ge is intuitive, 


„ ai heat | 
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of faith and reaſon, and theit diſ- 


tinet provinces. 


SEC T. 


1. Neceſſary to 3 their 
boundaries. 


2. Faith and reaſon what, as 


- contra-diſtinguiſhed. * 


z. No new fimple idea can be 


. _ conveyed 
revelation. 


make us know propoſi- 
tions, knowable alſo by 
reaſon, but not with the 


ſame certainty that reaſon | 


doth. 
5, Revelation cannot be ad- 
mitted, againſt the clear 


evidence of reaſon,  ,, 


* „Traditional revelation much 


leſs. 
7. Things above reaſon, 


8. Or not contrary to reaſon, 


if revealed, are matter of 
faith. 


reaſon cannot judge, or 
but probably, ought to be 
e to. 

10. In 


-onſequences of words, 


24. Reaſon. and faith not op- 


x traditional | 
4 Traditional revelativn may 


- 


9. Revelation in matters where 
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10. i a matters, where reaſon 

can afford certain know- 

. + » ledge, that is to be heark- 
- enced to. 

11. If che boundaries be not 

5 ſet between faith and rea- 

lioůn, no enthuſiaſm, or ex- 

travagancy in rebgion, 

i hogs on be ed. 


SECT, 


c H A P. XIX. 
Of enthuſiaſm. 


1. Love of truth es. 


| 2. A forwardneſs to dictate, | 


from whence, 
3. Force of enthuſiaſm. 
4. Reaſon and revelation. }. 
| ME Riſe of enthuſiaſm. 

6, 7. Enthuſiaſm. — | 
3, 9. Enthuſiaſm miſtaken for 
ſſtceing and feeling. 
10. Enthuſiaſm, how to be diſ- 
covered. 


11. Enthuſiaſm ails of evi- 


dence, that the propoſi- 


tion is from God, 


15, Firmneſs of perſuaſion, no 
1 that any propoſition | | 


from 
I 3- Light in the mind, what. 
14. Revelation muſt be judged 
NEST of by reaſon, 
3 5. 16, Belicf, no proof of reve- 
. | lation. 5 


2. Firſt, want of prodih.. 


3. Obj. What ſhall become 
Ws thoſe who want them, 
ſwered. 


; ; 4. Feople hindered from in- 


quiry. 

5. „ want of kill to 
uſe 

6. Thirdly, want of will to 
uſe them. | 


| 7. . wrong meaſures 
We = Fir 


f probability ; whereof, 
doubtful propoſiti- 
ons, taken for principles. 


ON 11. Secondly, received hypo- 


theſes. 


1 12. Thirdly, predominant paſ- 


ſions, 


1 The means of ns 


robahilities aft ſu 
.* fallacy. ; 8 


14. 2dly, ſuppoſed arguments 


for the contrary. 


to oe bly wager bilities deter- 


mine the aſſent. 
16. Where it is in our power 
-to ſuſpend it. - 


77 17. Fourthly, authority. 
is Men nr A in ſo many er- 


yours, as is 8 


SECT, 


* Wenne n 


c H A P. XX. 
Of wrong aſſent, or errour, 


45 N of eo. 


4 
a * . n — 


"CHAP. XXL. 
Of the diviſion of th ſciences, 
SECT. 


1. Three Forts. 


2. Firſt, Phyſica, 


3. Secondly » Praftics. 
Thirdly, Drasi rixn. 
5. This is the firſt diviſion of 


| - the objects of knowledge, 
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a great many others that are made uſe of, 


1 


of Particles. 20 


ESIDES. 3 which are names 
of ideas in the mind, there are 


to ſignify. the connexion that the mind 
| 5 to ideas, or propoſitions, one with an- 
. other, The mind, in communicating. its 


thought to others, does not only need ſigns of the ED 


Human Underſtanding. 


ROK Ul. CHAP. vl. 


Particles 
connect 

parts, of 
whole ſen- 


_ * 


it has then before it, but others alſo, to ſhow or inti- 
mate ſome particular action of its own, at that time, re- 
| hating to. thoſe ideas. This it does ſeveral ways; as is; 
and is not, are the general marks of the mind, affirming 


or denying, But beſides affirmation or negation, with 


which there is in words no truth or falſhood, the mind | 
does; in declaring its ſentiments to others, connect not 


only the parts of pro 
to another, with the 1 
cies, to make a coherent diſcourſe. 8 

$. 2. The words, whereby it fignifies 
what connexion it gives to the ſeveral aths- 
mations and negatiogs, that it unites in one 
continued Lane or narration, are gene- 


whine, but whole ſentences one 
everal relations and eee 


8 
s the art 
yell-ſpeak- 
ing. 


rally called particles: and it is in the right uſe of theſe, 
that more particularly conſiſts the clearne(s and beautß 


of a good ſtyle. To ink yell 1 * Dee that a 


* 


- II. 


NY 


"1% OF Fartiebs.. Book 3. 
mam has ideas clear and diſtin& in his thoughts, nor 
that he obſerves the agreement or diſagreement of ſome 
of them; but he muſt think in train, and obſerve the 
dependence of his thoughts and reaſonings upon one 
another. And to expreſs well ſuch methodical and ra- 
tional thoughts, he muſt have words to ſhow what con- 
nexion, reſtriction, diſtinction, oppoſition, emphaſis, 
&c? he gives to each reſpective part of his difcourſe. 
To miſtake in any of theſe, is to puzzle, inſtead of in- 
forming his hearer ; and therefore it is that thoſe words 
which are not truly by themſelves the names of any 
ideas, are of fuch conſtant and indifpenſable ufe in lan- 
' guage, and do much contribute to men's well expreſſing 
'themſelves. | + 


They how . 3. This part of grammar has been per- 
what relation haps as much neglected, as ſome others 
the mind over-diligently cultivated. . It is. eafy for 
i 


8 men to write, one after another, of caſes and 
thoughts. genders, moods and tenſes, gerunds and ſu- 


pines: in theſe, and the like, there hass 


been great diligence uſed ; and particles themſelves, in 
ſome languages, have been, with great ſhow of exact- 
neſs, ranked into their ſeveral orders. But though pre- 
Poſitions and conjunctions, &c. are names well known 
in grammar, and the particles contained under them 
carefully ranked into their diſtin& ſubdiviſions ; yet he 
who would ſhow the right uſe of particles, and what 
ſignificancy and force they have, muſt take a little more 
pains, enter into his own thoughts, and obſerve nicely 
the ſeveral poſtures of his mind in diſcourſing. 
FS. 4. Neither is it enough, for the explaining of theſe 
words, to render them, as is 5, om in dictionaries, by 
words of another tongue which come neareſt to their 
ſignification : for What is meant by them is commonly 
as hard to be underſtood in one, as another language. 
They are all marks of ſome action, or intimation of the 
mind; and therefore to underſtand them rightly, the 
ſeveral views, poſtures, ſtands, turns, limitations, and 
ceptions, and ſeveral other thoughts of the mind, for 
W ich we have either none, or very deficient names, are 
diligently to be ſtudied. Of theſe there is a great va- 
e He: CON | riety, 


Ch. 7. | | | Of Particles. 3 


riety, much exceeding the number of particles that moſt 
languages have to expreſs them by; and therefore it is 
not to be wondered that moſt of theſe particles have di- 
vers, and ſometimes almoſt oppoſite fignifications. In 
the Hebrew tongue there is a particle conſiſting of but 
one ſingle letter, of which there are reckoned up, as I 
remember, ſeventy, I am ſure above uy ſeveral ſigni- 
fications. 

§. 5. But is a e none more "0 3 
miliar in our language ; and he that ſays it 1 
is a diſcretive conjunction, and that it an- ; 
ſwers /ed in Latin, or mais in French, thinks he has 
ſufficiently explained it. But it ſeems to me to inti- 
mate ſeveral relations the mind gives to the ſeveral pro- 
1 or parts of * which it joins by this mono- 
yllable. 

Firſt, “ but to ſay no more:“ here it intimates a 
ſtop of the mind in the courſe it was going, before it 
en quite to the end of it. 
gecondly, I ſaw but two plants :* go "RA it ſhows, 
| chat the mind limits the ſenſe to what 1 is expreſſed, with 
a negation of all other.. 

Thirdly, © you pray ; but it is not that God would 
bring you to the true religion, | 

Fourthly, but that he would confirm you in your 
own.“ The firſt of theſe Buts intimates a ſuppoſition 
in the mind of ſomething otherwiſe than it ſhould be; 
the latter ſhows, that the mind makes a direct oppoſi- 
tion between that, and what goes before it. 

Fifthly, “all animals have ſenſe; but a dog is an 
animal :”* here it ſignifies little more, but that the latter 
propoſition is Joined to the former, as the minor of a a2 
ſyllogiſm. 0 877 

'$. 6. To theſe, I doubt not, might be 1 | 
added a great many other ſignifications of dere 
this particle, if it were my buſineſs to exa- touched here. 
mine it in its full latitude, and conſider it 
in all the places it is to be found: which if one ſhould 
do, I doubt, whether in all thoſe manners it is made 
uſe of, it would deſerve the title of diſcretive, which 
gramimarians give to it. But I intend not here a full 
Lirrh . „„ Rs 9 —— | 
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contained in them. 


4  Abſtraft and Concrete Terms. Book 3. 
explication of this ſort of ſigns. The inftances I have 
given in this one, may give occaſion to reflect on their 

uſe and force in language, and lead us into the contem- 
plation of ſeveral actions of our minds in diſcourſing, 
which it has found a way to intimate to others by theſe 
particles; ſome whereof conſtantly, and others in cer- 
tain conſtructions, have the ſenſe of a whole fentence 


1 


* 


r On 
V Abttra#t and Concrete Tens. 


Abing . I. FP HE ordinary words of language, 
terms not © 1 and our common uſe of them, 
predicable would have given us light into the nature of 
one of an- our ideas, if they had been bur conſidered | 
why. © with attention. The mind, as has been 

hon, has a power to abſtract its ideas, 
and ſo they become eſſences, general eſſences, whereby 
the ſorts of things are diſtinguiſhed. Now each ab- 
ſtract idea being diſtinct, ſo that of any two the one can 
never be the other, the mind will, by its intuitive 


knowledge, perceive their difference; and therefore in 


— 


poſitions no two whole ideas can ever be affirmed one 
of another. This we ſee in the common uſe of language, 
which permits not any two abſtract words, or names of 
abſtract ideas, to be affirmed one of another. For how 
near of kin ſoever they may ſeem to be, and how certain 
ſoever it is, that man is an animal, or rational, or white, 
yet every one at firſt hearing perceives the falſhood of 
theſe propofitions; humanity is animality, or rationa- 
lity, or whiteneſs: and this is as evident, as any of the 


moſt allowed maxims. All our affirmations then are 


only inconcrete, which is the affirming, not one abſtract 
idea to be another, but one abſtract idea ta be joined to 


another; which abſtract ideas, in ſubſtances, may be of 


any fort; in all the reſt,” are little elſe but of relations; 


e 
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and in ſubſtances, the moſt frequent are of powers: 
v. g. a man is white,“ ſignifies, that the thing that 
has the effence of a man, has alſo in it the eſſence of 
_ whiteneſs, which is nothing but a power to produce the 
idea of whiteneſs in one, whoſe eyes can diſcover ordi- 
nary objects; or © a man is rational, fignifies that the 
fame img that hath the effence of a man, hath alfo in 
1 the eſſence of rationality, 1. e. a power of reaſoning. c 
F. 2. This diftinction of names ſhows us 
alſo the diflirence: of our ika; for ff we T don 
obſerve them, we ſhall find that our ſimple the 
ideas have all abſtract, as well as concrete 
names; the one whereof i is (to ſpeak the language of 
grammarians) a ſubſtantive, the other an adjective; as 
whiteneſs, white, ſweetneſs, fweet. The like alſo holds 
in our ideas of modes and relations; as juſtice, juſt; 
equality, equal; only with this difference, that ſome of 
the concrete names of relations, amongſt men chiefly, 
are ſubſtantives; as paternitas, pater; | whereof it were 
_eafy to render a reaſon. But as to our ideas of ſub- 
ſtances, we have very few of no abſtract names at all. 
For though the ſchools have introduced animalitas, hu- 


manitas, corporietas, and ſome others; yet they hold no | 5 


proportion with that infinite number of names of ſub- 
ſtances, to which they never were ridiculous enough to 
attempt the coining of abſtract ones: and thoſe few that 
the ſchools forged, and put into the mouths of their 
ſcholars, could never yet get admittance into common 
uſe, or obtain the licence of public approbation. Which 
ſeems to me at leaſt to intimate the confeſſion of all 
mankind, that they have no ideas of the real eſſences of 

ſubſtances, ſince they have not names for ſuch ideas: 
which no doubt they would have had, had not their 
conſciouſneſs to themſelves of their ignorance of them 
kept them from ſo idle an attempt. And. therefore 
though they had ideas enough to diſtinguiſh gold from 
a ſtone, and metal from wood; yet they but timorouſly 
ventured on ſuch terms, as aurietas and ſaxietas, metal- 
lietas and lignietas, or the like names, which ſhould . 
pretend to ſignify the real effences of thoſe ſubſtances; 
whereof hoy knew they had no ideas. And indeed it 
B 3 | was 


© Imperfedtion of Wards.” Book 3. 
was only the doctrine of ſubſtantial forms, and the con- 
fidence of miſtaken pretenders to a knowledge that they 
had not, which firſt coined, and. then introduced Alle 
malitas, and humanitas, and the like; which yet went 


very little farther than their own ſchools, and could never 


get to be current amongſt underſtanding men. Indeed, 
humanitas was a word familiar amongſt the Romans, 


but in a far different ſenſe, and ſtood not for the abſtract 


* 


ſignifications. To examine the perfection or imperfec- 
tion of words, it is neceſſary firſt to conſider their uſe 


that, ſo are they more or leſs perfect. We have, in the 


thoughts to others. 


to ſignify his own ideas to himſelf: and there will be 


eſſence of any ſubſtance; but was the abſtracted name of 


a mode, and its concrete humanus, not homo. 
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COMA eee 


Of the Inperfection of Words, 
1 S. 1. ROM what has been ſaid in the 
Words are fl TEE. : h 3 8 | 
uſed for re-. 1. oregoing C apters, It Is caly to 
cording and perceive what imperfection there is in lan- 
dommunicat- guage, and how the very nature of words 


1 - makes it almoſt unavoidable for many of 


them to be doubtful, and uncertain in their 


and end: for as they are more or leſs fitted to attain 


former patt of this diſcourſe, often upon accahon men- 
tioned a double uſe of words, 5 13 
Firſt, one for the recording of our own thoughts. 
- Secondly, the other for the communicating of our 


| 5. 2. As to the firſt of theſe, for the re- 
cn thoughts for the help of 
will ſerre for Cording our own thoughts for the help o 
recording, our own memories, whereby, as it were, we 
, talk to ourſelves, any words will ſerve the 
turn. For ſince ſounds. are voluntary and indifferent 
ſigns of any-ideas, a man may uſe what words he pleaſes, 


no imperfecrion in them, if he conſtantly uſe the ſame 
| e al = 


Ch. 9. Iiuperferion of Words: : 7 


ſign for the ** idea; for then he cannot fail of having 
his meaning underſtood, wherein Was the right uſe 
and perfection of language. | 

F. 3. Secondly, as to communication of Cone 


words, that too has a double ufe. cation by 
I. Civil. . . words civil 
II. Philoſo; phical. or philoſo- 


Firſt, by 9 civil uſe, I mean ſuch a . 
communication of thoughts and ideas by words, as may 
ſerve for the upholding common converſation and com- 
merce, about the ordinary affairs and conveniencies of 
civil life, in the ſocieties of men one amongſt another. 
Secondly, by the philoſophical uſe of words, I mean 
ſuch an uſe of them, as may ſerve to convey the preciſe 
_ notions of things, and to, expreſs, in general propoſi- 
tions, certain and undoubted truths, which the mind 
may reſt upon, and be ſatisfied with, in its ſearch after 
true knowledge. Theſe two uſes are very diſtinct ; and 
a great deal leſs exactneſs will ſerve in the one than i in 
the other, as we ſhall ſee in what follows. 

F. 4. The chief end of language in com- The 3 8 
munication being to be underſtood, words fe&ion of 
ſerve not well for that end, neither in civil words is the 
nor philoſophical diſcourſe, when any word 2 
does not exeite in the hearer the ſame idea — * 
which it ſtands for in the mind of the , 
ſpeaker. \\Now ſince ſounds have no natural connex- 
ion with our ideas, but have all their fignification from 
the arbitrary impoſition of men, the doubtfulneſs and 
uncertainty of their ſignification, which is the imperfec- 
tion we here are ſpeaking of, has its cauſe more in the 
ideas they ſtand for, than in any incapacity there is in 
one ſound more than in another, to ſignify any idea: for 
in that regard they are all equally perfect. 
That then which makes doubtfulneſs and uncertainty 
in the ſignification of ſome more than other words, is 
the difference of ideas they ſtand for. 

F. 5. Words having naturally no ſignifica- Cs of 
| tion, the idea which each ſtands for muſt be 3 | 
learned and retained by thoſe who would *feRion. 
exchange thoughts, and hold intelligible © - ; 
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aifebiriſt with others in any language. But this is 
hardeſt to be done, where, 

Firſt, the ideas they ſtand for are very complex, ind 
made p of a great number of ideas put together. 


Secondly, where the ideas they ſtand for have no cer 
; tain connexion in nature; and ſo no ſettled ſtandard, 


any where in nature exiſting, to rectify and adjuſt 
them by. 


Thirdly, when the ſignification of the word $ is refer- 


red to a ſtandard, which ſtandard is not eaſy to be 


known. | 
- Fourthly, where the ſignification of the word, and 


the real effence of the thing, are not exactly the ſame. 


Theſe ate difficulties that attend the — of 

Which are 
not intelligible at all, ſuch as names ſtanding for any 
ſimple ideas, which another has not organs or faculties 
fo attain; as the names of colours to a blind man, or 
ſounds to a deaf man; need not here be mentioned. 
In all theſe caſes we ſhall find an imperfection in 
words, which I ſhall. more at large explain, in their 
particular application to our ſeveral ſorts of ideas: for 
if we examine them, we ſhall find that the names of 


| mixed modes are molt liable to doubtfulneſs and im- 


perfection, for the two firſt of theſe reaſons ; and the 
names of ſubſtances chiefly for the two latter. 


The names F. 6. Firſt the names of mixed modes are 


of mixed many of them liable to great uncertaint 

1 and obſcurity in their erte, | f 
becauſe the I. Becauſe of that great compoſition theſe 
ideas they complex ideas are often made up of. To 
ſtand for are make words ſerviceable to the end of com- 
- munication, it is neceffary (as has been ſaid) 
that they excite in the hearer exactly the ſame idea they 
ſtand for in the mind of the ſpeaker. Without this, 
men fill one another's heads with noiſe and ſounds ; but 
convey not thereby-their thoughts, and lay not before 
one another their ideas, which is the end of diſcourſe 
and language. But when a word ſtands for a very com- 
plex idea that is compounded and Lune, it is 


not Jad for 7 men bo us and retain that idea fo exactly, 
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as to make the name in common uſe ſtand for the aa 
preciſe idea, without any the leaſt variation. Hence it 
comes to paſs, that men's names of very compound 
ideas, ſuch as for the moſt part are moral words, have 
ſeldom, in two different men, the ſame preciſe fignifi- 
cation; ſinee one man's complex idea ſeldom agrees 
with. another 8, and often differs from his own, from 
that which he had yeſterday, or will have to-morrow. 
$. 7. II. Becauſe the names of mixed S 
modes, for the moſt part, want ſtandards in — 
nature, whereby men may rectify and adjuſt have no ſtan- 

their ſignifications; therefore they are very dards. 
various and doubtful. They are aſſemblages of ideas 
put together at the pleaſure of the mind, purſuing its 
own ends of difcourfe, and ſuited to its own notions ; - 
whereby it deſigns not to copy any thing really exiſting, 
but to denominate and rank things, as they come to 
agree with thoſe archetypes or forms it has' made. He. 
that firſtbrought the word ſham; or wheedle, or banter; 
in uſe, put together, as he thought fit, thoſe ideas he 
made it ſtand for: and as it is with any new names of 
modes, that are now brought into any language; ſo it 
was with the old ones, when they were firſt made uſe 
of. Names therefore that ſtand for collections of ideas 
which the mind makes at pleaſure, muſt needs be of 
doubtful ſignification, when ſuch collections are no 
where to be found conſtantly united in nature, nor any 
by atterns to be ſhown whereby men may adjuſt them. 
hat the word murder, or facrilege, &c. ſignifies, can 
never be known from things themſelves : there be many 
of the parts of thoſe complex ideas, which are not viſi- 
ble in the action itſelf; the intention of the mind, or 
the relation of holy things, which make a part of mur 
der or ſacrilege, have no neceſſary connection with the 
outward and viſible action of him that commits either: 
and the pulling the trigger of the gun, with which the 
murder is committed, and is all the action that perhaps 
is viſible, has no natural connexion with thoſe other 
ideas that make up the complex one, named murder. 
They have their union and combination only from the 
| N om, _ unites them under one name: but 
J uniting 
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uniting them without any rule or pattern, it cannot be 
but that the ſignification of the name that ſtands for ſuch 
voluntary collections ſhould be often various in the 
minds of different men, who have ſcarce any ſtanding 
rule to regulate themſelves and their notions by, in ſuch 
J - oo V 
5. 8. It is true, common uſe, that is the rule 
Propriety not of propriety, may be ſuppoſed here to afford 
* ſome aid, to ſettle the ſignification of language; 
8 4 and it cannot be denied, but that in ſome mea- 
ſure it does. Common uſe regulates the meaning of words 
pretty well for common converſation; but no-body hav- 
ing an authority to eſtabliſh the preciſe ſignification of 
words, nor determined to what ideas any one ſhall annex 
them, common uſe is not ſufficient to adjuſt them to 
philoſophical diſcourſes ; there being ſcarce any name of 
any very complex idea (to ſay nothing of others) which 
in common uſe has not a great latitude, and which keep- 
ing within the bounds of propriety, may not be made 
the ſign of far different ideas. Beſides, the rule and 
| meaſure of propriety itſelf being no where eſtabliſhed, it 
is often matter of diſpute whether this or that way of 
uſing a word be propriety of ſpeech or no. From all 
which it is evident, -that the names of ſuch kind of very 
complex ideas are naturally liable to this imperfection, 
to be of doubtful and uncertain ſignification ; and even 
in men that have a mind to underſtand one another, do 
not always ſtand for the ſame idea in ſpeaker and hearer. 
Though the names glory and gratitude be the ſame in 
every man's mouth through a whole country, yet the 
complex collective idea, which every one thinks on, or 


intends by that name, is apparently very different in 
men uſing the ſame language. _- FEE 
„ '$. 9. The way alſo wherein the names of 
karning mixed modes are ordinarily learned, does 
theſe names not a little contribute to the doubtfulneſs of 
CHD their ſignification. For if we will obſerve 
doubtfulneſs. how Children learn languages, we ſhall find 
; that to make them underſtand what the 
names of ſimple ideas, or ſubſtances, ſtand for, people 
ordinarily ſhow them the thing, whereof they. would 


have 
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have them have the idea; and then repeat to them the 
name that ſtands for it, as white, ſweet, milk, ſugar, 

cat, dog. But as for mixed modes, eſpecially the moſt 
material of them, moral words, the ſounds are ùſually 
learned firſt; and then to know what complex ideas 
they ſtand for, they are either beholden to the explica- 
tion of others, or (which happens for the moſt part) are 
left to their own obſervation and induſtry; which being 
little laid out in the ſearch of the true and preciſe mean- 
ing of names, theſe moral words are in moſt men's 
mouths little more than bare ſounds ; or when they have 
any, it is for the moſt part but a very looſe and unde 
termined, and conſequently obſcure and confuſed ſigni- 
fication. And even thoſe themſelves, who have with 
more attention ſettled their notions, do yet hardly avoid 
the inconvenience, to have them ſtand: for complex 
ideas, different from thoſe which other, even intelligent; 
and ſtudious men, make them the ſigns of. Where ſhall 
one find any, either controverſial debate, or familiar 


diſcourſe, concerning honour, faith, grace; religion, 


church, &c. wherein it is not eaſy to obſerve the diffe- 
rent notions men have of them? which is nothing but 
this, that they are not agreed in the ſignification of thoſe 
words, nor have in their minds the ſame complex ideas 
which they make them ſtand for: and ſo all the conteſts 
that follow thereupon, are only about the meaning of 
a ſound. And hence we ſee, that in the interpretation 
of laws, whether divine or human, there is no end; 
comments beget comments, and explications make new 
matter for explications; and of limiting, diſtinguiſhing, 
varying the ſignification of theſe moral words, there is 
no end. Theſe ideas of men's making are, by men ſtill 
having the ſame power, multiplied in infinitum. Many 
a man who was pretty well ſatisfied of the meaning of a 
text of ſcripture, or clauſe in the code at firſt reading, 
has by conſulting commentators quite loſt the ſenſe of 
it, and by theſe elucidations given riſe or increaſe to his 
doubts; and drawn obſcurity upon the place. I fay not 
this, that I think commentaries needleſs; but to ſhow 
how uncertain the names of mixed modes naturally are, 
even in the mouths of thoſe who had both the 1 
5 Fe 1 = 
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and the: faculty of ſpeaking as clearly as language was 
capable to. expreſs their thoughts. 
Hence un. . 10. What obſcurity this has unavoids | 
voidable ob» - {ably brought upon the writings of men, who 
„ have lived in remote ages and different 
cient a- countries, it will be needleſs to take notice; 
thors, +  -fince the numerous volumes of learned men, 
8 their thoughts that way, are proofs more 
than enough to ſhow what attention, ſtudy, ſagacity, and 
_ reaſoning are required, to find out the true meaning of 
ancient authors. But there being no writings we have 
any great concernment to be very ſolicitous about the 
meaning of, but thoſe that contain either truths we are 
required to believe, or laws we are to obey, and draw 
inconveniencies on us when we miſtake or tranſgreſs; 
we may be leſs anxious about the ſenſe of other authors; 
who writing but their own opinions, we are under no 
greater neceſſity to know them, than they to know ours. 
Our or evil depending not on their, decrees, we 
may fafely de ignorant of their notions : and therefore, 
in the — of them; if they do not uſe their words 
with a due clearneſs and perſpicuity, we may hu them 
aſide, and, without any #yuey done them, reſolve thus 
; | wi OW, © | oe 
. ** _ non vis intelligi, debes 1 BY. 
= As > . 11. If the fignification of . names _ 
= — of -of mixed modes are uncertain, becauſe there 
[8 bn ig be no real ſtandards exiſting in nature, to 
een, . which thoſe ideas are referred, and by which 
they may be adjuſted; the names of ſubſtances are of a 
doubtful fignification, for a contrary reaſon, viz. becauſe 
the ideas they ſtand for are ſuppoſed conformable to the 
reality of things, and are referred to ſtandards made by 
nature. In our ideas of ſubſtances we have not the 
liberty, as in mixed modes, to frame what combinations 
we'think fit, to be the characteriſtical notes to rank and 
 denominate-things by. In theſe we muſt follow nature, 
fuit our complex ideas to real exiſtences, and regulate 
the {ignification of their names by the things themſelves, 
if we will have our names to be ſigns of them, and ſtand 
n 8 — it is true, we ** Pen to follow: 
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but patterns that will make the fignification of their 
names very uncertain: for names muſt be of a very un- 
ſteady and various meaning, if the ideas they ſtand for 
be referred to ſtandards without us, that either cannot 
be known at all; or can be known but en and 
uncertainly. Ke: 

. n. The names of fubſtances have; „ 
has been ſhown, a double reference i in Icheir Names of 
ordinary N referred, 

"Firſt, ſometimes they are made to an 1+ To real 
for; and ſo their ſignification is ſuppoſed to eflences chat 
agree to, the real conſtitution of things, known. Lek 
from which all their properties flow, and 
in which they all centre. But this real 3 or 
(as it is apt to be called) eſſence, being utterly unknown 
to us: any ſound that is put to ſtand for it, muſt be very 
uncertain in its application; and it will be impoſſible 
to know what things are, or ought to be called an horſe, 
or anatomy, when thoſe words are put for real eſſences, 
that we have no ideas of at all. And therefore, in this 
ſuppoſition, the names of ſubſtances being referred co 
ſtandards that cannot be known, their ſignifications n 
never be adjufted and eſtabliſhed by thoſe ſtandards. 

. 13. Secondly, the ſimple ideas that are , x, 1 
found to co-exiſt in ſubſtances being that — vali- 
which their names immediately ſignify, theſe, ties, which 
as united in the ſeveral forts of things, are 25 =y | 
che proper ſtandards to which their names Leh. ä 

are referred, and by which their ſignifica- 

' tions may be beſt reified. Bur neither will b ar- 
cChetypes ſo well ſerve to this purpoſe, as to leave theſe 
names without very various and uncertain ſignifications. 
Becauſe theſe ſumple ideas that co-exiſt, and are united 
in the ſame ſubject, being very numerous, and having 
all an equal right to go into the complex ſpecifick idea, 
which the ſpecifick name is to ſtand for; men, though 
they propoſe to-themſelves the very ſame ſubject to con- 
fider, yet frame very different ideas about it; and ſo 
the name they uſe for it unavoidably comes to have, in in 
ſeveral men, very different ſignifications. The — 
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© of them powers, in relation to changes, which they are 


apt to make in, or receive from other bodies, are almoſt | 
infinite. He that ſhall but obſerve what a great variety 
of alterations any one of the baſer metals is apt to receive 
from the different application only of fire; and how 
much a greater number of changes any of them will re- 
ceive in the hands of a chymiſt, by the application of 
other bodies; will not think it ſtrange that I count the 
properties of any ſort of bodies not eaſy to be collected, 
and completely known by the ways of inquiry, which 
our faculties are capable of. They being therefore at 
leaſt ſo many, that no man can know the preciſe and 
_ definite number, they are differently diſcovered by dif- 
ferent men, according to their various ſkill, attention, 
and ways of handling ; who therefore cannot chooſe but 
Have different ideas of the ſame ſubſtance, and therefore 
make the ſignification of its common name very various 
and uncertain. For the complex ideas of ſubſtances 
being made up of ſuch ſimple ones as are ſuppoſed to 
co-exiſt in nature, every one has a right to put into his 
complex idea thoſe qualities he has found to be united 
together. For though in the ſubſtance of gold one ſa- 
tisfies himſelf with colour and weight, yet another thinks 
ſolubility in aq. regia as neceſſary to be joined with that 
colour in his idea of gold, as any one does its fufibility ; 
ſolubility in aq. regia being a quality as conſtantly 
joined with its colour and weight, as fuſibility, or any 
other; others put in its ductility or fixedneſs, &c. as 
they have been taught by tradition or experience. Who 
of all theſe has eſtabliſhed the right ſignification of the 
word gold? or who ſhall be the judge to determine? 
Each has its ſtandard in nature, which he appeals to, 
and with reaſon thinks he has the ſame right to 
put into his complex idea, ſignified by the word gold, 
thoſe qualities which upon trial he has found united; as 


another, who has not ſo well examined, has to leave 


them out; or a third, who has made other trials, has to 
put in others. For the union in nature of theſe quali- 
ties being the true ground of their union in one com- 
plex idea, who can ſay, one of them has more reaſon to 
be put in, or left out, than another? From hence it will 
2 , e 988 N 1 always 
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always N follow, that the complex U of 
ſubſtances, in men uſing the ſame name for them, will 
be very various; and ſo the ſignifications of thoſe names 


very: uncertain. 
F$. 14. Beſides, there is ſcarce any parti- 


1 thing exiſting, which, in ſome of its king news 
ſimple ideas, does not communicate with a ties which 
greater, and in others a leſs number of par- 3 
ticular beings : who ſhall determine in this featly. 5 


caſe which are thoſe that are to make up 


the preciſe collection that is to be ſignified by the ſpe- 
cifick name; or can with any juſt authority preſcribe, 
which obvious or common qualities are to be-keft out; 
or which more ſecret, or more particular, are to be put 
into the ſignification of the name of any ſubſtance? All 
which to + e ſeldom or never fail to produce that va- 


rious an 


doubtful ſignification in the names of ſub- 


ſtances, which cauſes ſuch uncertainty, diſputes, or miſ- 
takes, when we come to a philoſophical uſe of them. 


$ 15. It is true, as to civil and common 
| converſation, the general names of ſub- 


ſtances, regulated in their ordinary fignifi- 


cation by ſome obvious qualities, (as by the 


ſhape and figure in things of known ſeminal 


propagation, and in other. ſubſtances, for 


the moſt part by colour, joined with ſome. 
other ſenſible qualities) do well enough to 


With this | 
imperfection 
they may 


ſerve for cĩ- 


vil, but not 
well for phi- 
loſophical 
uſe. 


deſign the things men would be underſtood to Cote of: 


and fo they uſually conceive well enough the ſubſtances 
meant by the word ow or apple, to diſtinguiſh the 
one from the other. But in phaloſophical inquiries and 


debates, where general truths are to be eſtabliſhed, and 


conſequences drawn from poſitions laid down ; there 
the preciſe fignification of the names of ſubſtances will 
be found, not only not to be well eſtabliſhed, but alſo 
very hard to be ſo.' For example, he that ſhall make 
malleableneſs, or a certain degree of fixedneſs, a part of 
his complex idea of gold, may make propoſitions con- 
cerning gold, and draw conſequences from them, that 
will truly and clearly follow from gold, taken in ſuch a 
ſignification: but yet ſuch as another man can 2 wy. 
. | orce 
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forced to admit, nor be convinced of their truth, who 
makes not malleableneſs, or the ſame degree of fixed- 
neſs, part of that complex idea, that the name gold, it in 
his uſe of it, ſtands for. 
ie. This is a natural, and almoſt una- 
Is voidable imperfection in almoſt all the 
names of ſubſtances, in all languages what- 
ſoever which men will eaſily find, when once paſſing 
from confuſed or looſe notions, they come to. more ſtrict 
and cloſe inquiries. For then they will be convinced 
how doubtful and obſcure thoſe words are in their ſig- 
mification, which in ordinary uſe appeared very clear 
and determined. I was once in a meeting of very 
learned and ingenious phyſicians, where by chance there 
aroſe a queſtion, whether any liquor paſſed through the 
filaments of the nerves. The debate having been ma- 
naged a good while, by variety of arguments on both 
ſides, I (who had been uſed to ſuſpect, that the greateſt 
part of diſputes were more about the ſignification of 
words than a real difference in the conception of things) 
dieſired, that before they went any farther on in this diſ- 
Pute, they would firſt examine, and eſtabliſn amongſt 
them, what the word liquor fignified. They at firſt 
were a little ſurpriſed at the propoſal ; and had they 
been Perſons leſs ingenious, they might perhaps have 
taken it for a very frivolous or extravagant one: ſince 
there was no one there that thought not himſelf to un- 
derſtand very perfectly what the word liquor ftood for; 
which I think too none of the moſt perplexed names of 
ſubſtances. However, they were pleaſed to .comply 
with my motion, and upon examination found, that the 
ſignification of that word was not ſo ſettled and certain 
as they had all imagined ; but that each of them made 
it a ſign of a different complex idea. This made them 
Perceive that the main of their diſpute was about the 
Hgnification of that term; and that they differed very 
little in their opinions, concerning ſome fluid and ſub- 
tile matter, paſſing through the. conduits of the nerves ; 
though it was not ſo eaſy to agree whether it was te bg 
called liquor or no, a thing which, when conſidered, t 
en it nat worth the EY about. 
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$. 17. How much this is the caſe, in the fnſtance, 

greateſt part of diſputes that men are en- gold. 
gaged ſo hotly in, I ſhall perhaps have an 
occaſion in another place to take notice. Let us only 
here conſider a little more exactly the fore-mentioned 
inſtance of the word gold, and we ſhall fee how hard it 
is preciſely to determine its ſignification. I think all 
agree to make it ſtand for a body of a certain yellow 
ſhining colour ; which being the idea to which children 
have annexed that name, the ſhining yellow part of a 
peacock's tail is properly to them gold. Others find- 
ing fuſibility joined with that yellow colour in certain 
parcels of matter, make of that combination a complex 
idea, to which they give the name gold to denote a ſort 
of ſubſtances; and ſo exclude-from being gold all ſuch 
yellow ſhining bodies, as by fire will be reduced to 
aſhes; and admit to be of that ſpecies, or to be com- 
prehended under that name gold, only ſuch ſubſtances 
as having that ſhining yellow colour will by fire be re- 
duced to fuſion, and not to aſhes. Another by the ſame 
reaſon adds the weight, which being a quality, as ſtraitly 
joined with that colour, as its fuſibility, he thinks has 
the ſame reaſon to be joined in its idea, and to be ſig- 
nified by its name: and therefore the other made up of 
body, of ſuch a colour and fuſibility, to be imperfect; 
and ſo on of all the reſt : wherein no one can ſhow a 
reaſon why ſome of the inſeparable qualities, that are 
always united in nature, ſhould be put into the-nominal 
eſſence, and others left out : or why the word gold, fig- 
nifying that ſort of body the ring on his finger is made 
of, ſhould determine that ſort rather by its colour, 
weight, and fufibility, than by its colour, weight, and 
ſolubility in aq. regia: ſince the diſſolving it by that 


liquor is as inſeparable from it as the fuſion by fire; J 


and they are both of them nothing but the relation which. 
that ſubſtance has to two other bodies, which have a 
power to operate differently upon it. For by what right 
is it that fuſibility cames to be a part of the eflence ſig- 
nified by the word gold, and ſolubility but a property 
of it? or why is its colour part of the eſſence, and its 
malleableneſs but a property? That which I mean 1s 
Vol, II. this, 
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this, That theſe being all, but properties depending on 
its real conſtitution, and nothing but powers, either 
active or paſſive, in reference to other bodies: no one 
has authority to determine the ſignification of the word 
gold (as referred to ſuch a body exiſting in nature) 
more to one collection of ideas to be found in that body 
than to another: whereby the ſignification of that name 
muſt unavoidably be very uncertain; fince, as has been 


ſaid, ſeveral people obſerve ſeveral properties in the 


ſame ſubſtance; and, I think, I may ſay no-body at all. 
And therefore we have but very imperfect deſcriptions 
of things, and words have very uncertain ſignifications. 
The namesof F. 18. From what has been faid, it is 
fimple ideas eaſy to obſerve what has been before re- 

the leaſt marked, viz. That the names of ſimple 
doubtful. ideas are, of all others, the leaſt liable to 


_ miſtakes, and that for theſe reaſons. Firſt, becauſe the 
ideas they ſtand for, being each but one ſingle percep- 
tion, are much eaſier got, and more clearly retained, 


than the more complex ones, and therefore are not lia- 


ble to the uncertainty which uſually attends thoſe com- 


pounded ones of ſubſtances and mixed modes, in which 
the preciſe number of ſimple ideas, that make them up, 


are not eaſily agreed, and ſo readily kept in the mind. 


And ſecondly, becauſe they are never referred to any 
other eſſence, but barely that perception they imme- 


diately ſignify: which reference is that which renders 


the fignification of the names of ſubſtances naturally ſo 


perplexed, and gives occaſion to fo many diſputes. Men 


that do not perverſely uſe their words, or oh purpoſe 
ſet themſelves to cavil, ſeldom miſtake in any language, 
which they are acquainted with, the uſe and fignifica- 


tion of the names of ſimple ideas: white and ſweet, yel- 
lou and bitter, carry a very obvious meaning with them, 


which every one preciſely comprehends, or eaſily per- 
ceives he is ignorant of, and ſeeks to be informed. But 


what preciſe collection of ſimple ideas modeſty or fru- 
gality ſtand for in another's uſe, is not ſo certainly 

» -, known. And however we are apt to think we well 
enough know what is meant by gold or iron; yet the 
preciſe complex idea, others make them the ſigns of, 


is 
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is not ſo certain: and I believe it is very ſeldom that, 
in ſpeaker and hearer, they ſtand for exactly the ſame 
collection. Which muſt needs produce miſtakes and 
diſputes, when they are made ufe of in diſcourſes, 
wherein men have to do with univerſal ' propoſitions, 
and would ſettle -in their minds univerſal truths, and 
conſider the conſequences that follow from them. | 
F. 19. By the ſame rule, the names of 
ſimple modes are, next to thoſe of fimple 
ideas, leaſt liable to doubt and uncertainty, - modes. 
eſpecially thoſe of figure and number, f 
which men have ſo clear and diſtin ideas. Who ever, 
that had a mind to underſtand them, miſtook the ordi- 
nary meaning of ſeven, or a triangle? And in general 
the leaſt compounded ideas in every kind have the leaſt 
dubious names. e | 15 | 
F. 20. Mixed modes therefore, that are The moſt 
made up but of a few and obvious ſimple doubtful are 
ideas, have uſually names of no very uncer- dhe names of 
tain ſignification. But the names of mixed 2 * 
modes, which comprehend a great number mixed modes 
of ſimple ideas, are commonly of a very and ſub- _ 
doubtful and undetermined meaning, as has A 
been ſnown. The names of ſubſtances, being annexed 
to ideas that are neither the real eſſences nor exact re- 
preſentations of the patterns they are referred to, are 
liable yet to greater imperfection and uncertainty, eſ- 
pecially when we come to a philoſophical uſe of them. 
$. 21. The great diſorder that happens yp, this im. 
in our names of ſubſtances, proceeding for perfection 
the moſt part from our want of knowledge, charged upon 
and inability to penetrate into their real os. 
conſtitutions, it may probably be wondered, why I charge 
this as an imperfection rather upon our words than un- 
derſtandings. This exception has ſo much appearance 
of juſtice, that I think myſelf obliged to give a reaſon 
why I have followed this method. I muſt confeſs then, 
that when I firſt began this diſcourſe of the underſtand- 
ing, and a good while after, I had not the leaſt thought 
that any conſideration of words was at all neceſſary to it. 
But when having paſſed Nr the original and compoſi- 
9 2 


tion 


tion of our ideas, I began to examine the extent and 
certainty of our knowledge, I found it had ſo near a con- 
nexion with words, that, unleſs their force and manner 
of ſignification were firſt well obſerved, there could be 
very little ſaid clearly and pertinently concerning know- 
ledge; which being converſant about truth, had con- 

ſtantly to do with propoſitions. And though it termi- 
nated in things, yet it was for the moſt part ſo much by 
the intervention of words, that they ſeemed ſcarce ſepa- 
rable from our general knowledge. At leaſt they inter- 
poſe themſelves fo much between our underſtandings 
and the truth which it would contemplate and appre- 
hend, that like the medium through which viſible ob- 
jects paſs, their obſcurity and diſorder do not ſeldom 
caſt a miſt before our eyes, and impoſe upon our un- 
derſtandings. If we conſider, in the fallacies men put 
upon themſelves as well as others, and the miſtakes in 

men's diſputes and notions, how great a part is owing 
to words, and their uncertain or miſtaken ſignifications, 
we ſhall have reaſon to think this no fmalt obſtacle in 
the way to knowledge; which, I conclude, we are the 
more carefully to be warned of, becauſe it has been ſo 
far from being taken notice of as an inconvenience, that 
the arts of improving it have been made the buſineſs of 
men's ſtudy ; and obtained the reputation of learning 
and ſubtilty, as we fhall ſee in the following chapter. 
But I am apt to imagine, that were the imperfections 
of language, as the inſtrument of knowledge, more 
thoroughly weighed, a great many of the controverfies 
that make fuch a noiſe in the world, would of them- 
felves ceaſe; and the way to knowledge, and perhaps 
peace too, lie a great deal opener than it does. 
This howa  'S$- 22. Sure I am, that the ſignification 
teach us mo- Of words in all languages depending very 
deration, in much on the thoughts, notions, and ideas 
impoſing our of him that uſes them, muſt unavoidably be 
own ſenſe of wet 25 a | | 5 

. great uncertainty to men of the ſame lan- 


guage and country. This is ſo evident in 


the Greek authors, that he that ſhall peruſe their writings. 

will find in almoſt every one of them a diſtinct language, 
though the ſame words. But when to this natural dif- 
. e ficulty 
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ficulty in every country there ſhall be added different 
countries and remote ages, wherein the ſpeakers and 
writers had very different notions, tempers, cuſtoms, 


ornaments and figures of ſpeech, &c. every one of which 
influenced the ſignification of their words then, though 


to us now they are loſt and unknown; it would become 


us to be charitable one to another in our interpretations 
or miſunderſtanding of thoſe antient writings: which 
though of great concernment to be underſtood, are lia- 
ble to the unavoidable difficulties of ſpeech, which (if 
ue except the names of ſimple ideas, and ſome very 
obvious things) is not capable, without a conſtant de- 
fining the terms, of conveying the ſenſe and intention 
of the ſpeaker, without any manner of doubt and un- 
, certainty, to the hearer. And in diſcourſes of religion, 
law, and morality, as they are matters of the higheſt 
concernment, ſo there will be the greateſt difficulty. 
1: 4 The volumes of interpreters and commenta- 
tors on the old and new Teſtament are but too manifeſt 
Pproofs of this. Though every thing ſaid in the text be 
infallibly true, yet the reader may be, nay cannot chooſe 
but be very fallible in the underſtanding of it. Nor is 
it to be wondered, that the will of God, when cloathed 
in words, ſhould be liable to that doubt and uncertainty, 
which unavoidably attends that ſort of conveyance; 
when even his Son, whilſt cloathed in fleſh, was ſubject 
to all the frailties and inconveniencies of human nature, 
fin excepted. And we ought to magnify his goodneſs, 
that he hath ſpread before all the world ſuch legible 
characters of his works and providence, and given all 
mankind ſo- ſufficient a light of reaſon, that they to 
whom this written word never came, could not (when- 
ever they ſet themſelves to ſearch) either doubt of the 
being of a God, or of the obedience due to him. Since 
then the precepts of natural religion are plain, and very 
intelligible to all mankind, and ſeldom come to be con- 
troverted; and other revealed truths, which are con- 
veyed to us by books and languages, are liable to the 
common and natural obſcurities and difficulties incident 
to würds: ; 'methinks it ee become us to be more 
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careful and diligent in obſerving the former, and leſs 


magiſterial, poſitive, and imperious, in impoſing our 
on ſenſe and ms S rom: or the latter. | 


CAP, x 
o the dbuſe of Wards. 


1G I. JESIDES the intperfe@ion that 
255 is naturally in language, and 
the obſcurity and confuſion that is ſo hard 
to be det f in the uſe of words, there are ſeveral wil- 
ful faults and neglects which men are guilty of in. this 
way of communication, whereby they render theſe ſigns 
leſs clear and diſtinct in Weir ſignification, than natu- 
rally they need to be. 
Fir, Words g. 2. Firſt, in this tind, the firſt and 
withour any, moſt palpable abuſe is, the uſing of words 
or without without clear and diſtin& ideas; or, which 
clear ideas. is worſe, figns without __ Wü n ſignified. 
Of theſe there art two fort: 

I. One may obſerve, in all languages; certain words, 
that if they be examined, will be found, in their firſt 
original and their appropriated uſe, not to ſtand for any 
clear and diſtinct ideas. Theſe, for the moſt part, the 
ſeveral ſects of philoſophy and religion have introduced. 
For their authors, or promoters, either affecting ſome- 
thing ſingular and out of the way of common apprehen- 
fions, or to ſupport ſome ſtrange opinions, or cover 
ſome weakneſs of their hypotheſis, ſeldom fail to coin 
new words, and ſuch as, when they come to be examin- 
ed, may juſtly be called infignificant terms. For hav- 

ing either had no determinate collection of ideas annex- 
4 ed to them, when they were firſt invented; or at leaſt ſuch 
us, if well examined, Will be found inconſiſtent ; it is 
100 3 if afterwards, in the vulgar uſe of the ſame 


Abuſe * 
words. : 


party, they remain empty ſounds, with little or no ſfig- 


— amongſt thoſe who think It enough to have 
| OR 1 
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them often in their mouths, as the diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racters of their church, or ſchool, without much trou- 
bling their heads to examine what are the preciſe ideas: 
they ſtand for. I ſhall not need here to heap up in- 
ſtances ; every man's reading and converſation will ſuf- - 
ficiently furniſh him: or if he wants to be better ſtored, 
the great mint-maſters of this kind of terms, I mean 
the ſchool-men and metaphyſicians (under which, I 
think, the diſputing natural and moral philoſophers of 
| theſe latter ages may be comprehended) have where- 
withal abundantly to content him. 
F. 3. II. Others there be, who extend this abuſe yet 
farther, who take ſo little care to lay by words, which 
in their primary notation have ſcarce any clear and diſ- 
tin& ideas which they are annexed to, that by an un- 
pardonable negligence they familiarly uſe words, which 
the propriety of language has athxed to very important 
ideas, without any diſtinct meaning at all. Wiſdom, 
glory, grace, &c. are words frequent enough in every 
man's mouth; but if a great many of thoſe who uſe 
them, ſhould be aſked what they mean by them, they 
would be at a ſtand, and not know what to anſwer: a 
plain proof, that though they have learned thoſe ſounds, 
and have them ready at their tongues end, yet there are 
no determined ideas laid up in their minds, which are 
to be expreſſed to others by them. | 
F. 4. Men having been accuſtomed from 8 
1 cradles to learn words, which are eaſily ' by learning 
got and retained, before they knew, or had names before 
framed the complex ideas, to which they = —— 
were annexed, or which were to be found 8 
in the things they were thought to ſtand for; they uſually 
continue to do ſo all their lives; and without taking 
the-pains neceſſary to ſettle in their minds determined 
ideas, they uſe their words for ſuch unſteady and con- 
fuſed-notions as they have, contenting themſelves with 
the ſame words other people uſe: as if their very ſound 
neceſſarily carried with it conſtantly the ſame meaning. 
This, though men make a ſhift with, in the ordinary 
occurrences of life, where they find it neceſſary to be 
15 24 and 8 make ſigns till they are 
| 4 ſo; 
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ſo; yet this inſignificancy in their words, when they 
come to reaſon concerning either their tenets or intereſt, 
manifeſtly fills their diſcourſe with abundance of empty 
_ unintelligible noiſe and jargon, eſpecially in moral mat- 
ters, where the words for the moſt part ſtanding for 
arbitrary and numerous: collections of ideas, not re | 
larly and permanently united in nature, their bare — 
are often only thought on, or at leaſt very obſcure and 
uncertain notions annexed to them. Men take the 
words they find in uſe amongſt their neighbours ; and 
that they may not ſeem ignorant what they ſtand for, 
uſe them confidently, without much troubling: their 
heads about a certain fixed meaning: whereby, befides 
the eaſe of it, they obtain this advantage, that as in ſuch 
diſcourſes they ſeldom are in the right, ſo they are = 
ſeldom to be convinced that they are in the wrong; it 
being all one to go about to draw thoſe men out of their 
miſtakes, who have no ſettled notions, as to diſpoſſeſs a 
vagrant of his habitation, who has no ſettled abode. 
This I gueſs to be ſo; and every one may obſerve 1 in 
himſelf and others, whealier 1t be or no. | 


9. 5. Secondly, another great abuſe of 
; ane Vords is inconſtancy in the uſe of them. 
of them. It is hard to find a diſcourfe written of any 


ſubject, eſpecially of, controverſy, wherein 
one ſhall not obſerve, it he read with attention, the ſame. 
words (and thoſe commonly the moſt material in the 
_ diſcourſe, and upon which the argument turns) uſed 
ſometimes for one collection of ſimple ideas, and ſome 
times for another; which is a perfect abuſe. of language. 
Words being intended for ſigns of my ideas, to make 
them known to others, not by any natural ſignification, 
but by a voluntary impoſition, it is plain cheat and 
abuſe, when I make them ſtand ſometimes for one thing, 
and ſometimes for another; the wilful doing whereof, 
can be imputed to nothing but great folly, or greater dis- 
honeſty. And a man, in his accompts with another, 
may, with as much fairneſs, make the characters of num 
bers ſtand ſometimes for one, and ſometimes for another 
collection of units (v. g. this character 3 ſtand ſome- 
times * three, beinen 15 four, and ſometimes for 


3 


1 
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eight) as in his diſcourſe, or reaſoning, make the fame 
words ſtand for different collections of ſimple ideas. If 
men ſhould do ſo in their reckonings, 1 wonder who 
would have to do with them? One who would ſpeak 
thus, in the affairs and buſineſs of the world, and call 8 
ſometimes ſeven, and ſometimes nine, as beſt ſerved his 
advantage, would preſently have clapped upon him one 
of the two names men are commonly diſguſted with. 
And yet in arguings and learned conteſts, the ſame ſort 
of proceedings paſſes commonly for wit and learning : 
but to me it appears a greater diſhoneſty, than the miſ- 
placing of counters in the caſting up a debt; and the 
cheat the greater, by how much truth is of greater con- 


cCernment and value than money. 


F. 6. Thirdly, another abuſe of language 3. Affected 
is an affected obſcurity, by either applying obſcurity b 
old words to new and unuſual ſignifications, Wrong appli- 
or introducing new and ambiguous terms, 
without defining either; or elſe. putting them ſo toge- 
ther, as may confound their ordinary meaning. Though 
the Peripatetic philoſophy has been moſt eminent in 
this way, yet other ſects have not been wholly clear of 
it. There are ſcarce any of them that are not cumbered 
with ſome difficulties (ſuch is the imperfection of human 
knowledge) which they have been fain to cover with 
obſcurity of terms, and to confound the ſignification of 
words, which, like a miſt before people's eyes, might 
| hinder their weak parts from being diſcovered. That 
body and extenſion, in common uſe, ſtand for two diſ- 
tinct ideas, is plain to any one that will but reflect a 
little. For were their fignification preciſely the ſame, 
it would be proper, and as intelligible to ſay, the body 


of an extenſion, as the extenſion of a body; and yet 


there are thoſe. who find it neceflary to confound their 
fignification. To this abuſe, and the miſchiefs of con- 
founding the ſignification of words, logick and the li- 
beral ſciences, as they have been handled in the ſchools, 
have given reputation; and the admired art of diſput- 
ing hath added much to the natural imperfection of 
languages, whilſt it has been made uſe of and fitted to 
perplex the ſignification of werds, more than to 2 

| | the 
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the knowledge and truth of things: and he that will 
look into that ſort of. learned writings, will find the 
words there much more obſcure, uncertain, and unde- 
_ termined in their meaning, than they are in ordinary 
ooick and F. 7. This is unavoidably to be ſo, where 
ipute have men's parts and learning are eſtimated by 
mor coneri- their {kill in diſputing. And if reputation 
te ius. and reward ſhall attend theſe conqueſts, 
which depend moſtly on the fineneſs and niceties of 
words, it is no wonder if the wit of man, fo employed, 
mould perplex, involve, and ſubtilize the ſignification 
of ſounds, ſo as never to want ſomething to ſay, in op- 
poſing or defending any queſtion; the victory being ad- 
judged not to him who had truth on his ſide, but the 

laſt word in the diſpute. Bins bo! Fg Die 
. This, though a very uſeleſs ſkill, 
bel. and that which I think the direct oppoſite 
a to the ways of knowledge, hath yet paſſed 
hitherto under the laudable ahd eſteemed names of ſub- 
tilty and acuteneſs: and has had the applauſe of the 
ſchools, and encouragement of one part of the learned 
men of the world. And no wonder, fince the philoſo- 
-_ of old (the diſputing and wrangling philoſophers 
mean, ſuch as Lucian wittily and with reaſon taxes) 


and the ſchoolmen fince, aiming at glory and efteem for 


their great and univerſal knowledge, eaſier a great deal 


to be pretended to, than really acquired, found this a 


good expedient to cover their ignorance with a curious 
and inexplicable web' of perplexed words, and procure 
to themſelves the admiration of others by unintelligible 
terms, the apter to produce wonder, becauſe they could 
not be underſtood : whilſt it appears in all hiſtory, that 
theſe profound doctors were no wiſer, nor more uſeful 
than their neighbours; and brought but ſmall advan- 
tage to human life, or the ſocieties wherein they lived : 
_ unleſs the coining of new words, where they produced 
no new things to apply them to, or the perplexing or 
obſcuring the ſignification of old ones, and ſo bringing 
all things into queſtion and diſpute, were a.thing pro- 
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fitable to the life of man, or worthy: commendation 15 
reward. 

$. 9. For notwithſtanding theſe learned his learn- 
difputants, theſe all-knowing doctors, it ingverylittle 
was to the unſcholaſtic' ſtateſman, that the benefits ſo- 
governments of the world owed their peace, gore 
defence, and liberties ; and from the 1lliterate and con- 
temned mechanick (a name of diſgrace) that they re- 
ceived. the improvements of uſeful arts. Nevertheleſs, 
this artificial ignorance, and learned gibberiſh, prevailed. 
mightily in theſe laſt ages, by the intereſt and artifice 
of thoſe who found no eafier way to that pitch of autho- 
' rity and dominion they have attained, than by amuſing 
the men of buſineſs and ignorant with hard words, or 
employing the ingenious and idle in intricate diſputes 


about unintelligible terms, and holding them perpetu- 


ally entangled in that endleſs labyrinth. Beſides, there 
is no ſuch way to gain admittance, or give defence to 
ſtrange and abſurd doctrines, as to guard them round 
about with legions of obſcure, doubtful, and undefined 
words: which yet make theſe retreats more like the 
dens of robbers, or holes of foxes, than the fortreſſes of 
fair warriors ; which if it be hard to get them out of, 


it is not for the ſtrength that is in them, but the briars + 


and thorns, and the obſcurity of the thickets they are 
beſet with. For untruth being unacceptable to the 
mind of man, there is no other defence left for abſur- 
dity, but obſcurity. 
F. 10. Thus learned ignorance, and this gut Ty 
art of keeping, even inquiſitive men, from the inftra- 
true knowledge, hath been propagated in ments of 
the world, and N hath much perplexed, whilſt 1 
it pretepdiat to inform the underſtanding. - nication. 
For we ſee that other well-meaning and 
| Wiſe men, whoſe education and parts had not aohulive | 
that acuteneſs, could intelligibly expreſs themſelves to 
one another; and 1 in its plain uſe make a benefit of lan- 
guage. . But though unlearried men well enough under- 
ſtood the words White and black, &c. and had conſtant 
notions of the ideas ſignified by thoſe words; yet there 
were rag. ti found, who! had an and ſubtilty 
| enough 
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enough to prove, that ſnow was black; i. e. to prove, 


that white was black. Whereby they had the advan- | 


tage to deſtroy the inſtruments and means of diſcourſe, 
_ converſation, inſtruction, and ſociety ; whilſt with great 
art and ſubtilty they did no more but perplex and con- 
found the ſignification of words, and thereby render 
language leſs uſeful, than the real defects of it had made 
it; a gift, which the illiterate had not attained to. 
Abdel as §. II. Theſe learned men did equally in- 
to confound ſtruct men's underſtandings, and profit their 
the ſound of lives, as he who ſhould alter the fignifica- 
the letters. tion of known characters, and; by a ſubtle 
device of learning, far ſurpaſſing the capacity of the illi- 
terate, dull and vulgar, ſhould, in his writing, ſhow that 
he could put A for B, and D for E, &c. to the no ſmall 
admiration and benefit of his reader: it being as ſenſe- 
leſs to put black, which is a word agreed on to ſtand 
for one ſenſible idea, to put it, I ſay, for another, or 
the contrary idea, i. e. to call ſnow black, as to put this 
mark A, which is a character agreed on to ſtand for 
one modification of ſound, made by a certain motion of 
the organs of ſpeech, for B; which is agreed on to ſtand 
for another modification of ſound, made by another cer- 

tain mode of the organs of ſpeech. | 
This art hs F. 12. Nor hath this miſchief Game 5; in 
lexed re- logical niceties, or curious empty ſpecula- 
n tions; it hath invaded the great concern- 
Juſtice. ments of human life and ſociety, obſcured 
and perplexed the material truths of law and divinity ; | 
brought confuſion, diſorder, and uncertainty into the 
affairs of mankind ; and if not deſtroyed, yet in a great 
meaſure rendered uſeleſs, theſe two great rules, religion 
and juſtice. What have the greateſt part of the com- 
ments and diſputes upon the laws of God and man ſerv- 
ed for, but to make the meaning more doubtful, and 
perplex the ſenſe? What have been the effect of thoſe 
multiplied curious diſtinctions and acute niceties, but 
obſcurity and uncertainty,. leaving the words more un- 
intelligible, and the reader more at a loſs? How. elſe 
comes it to paſs that princes,” ſpeaking or writing to 
their e in e ordinary commands, are eaſily 
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underſtood; ſpeaking to their people, in their laws, are 
not ſo? And, as I remarked before, doth it hot often 
happen, that a man of an ordinary capacity very welt 
underſtands a text or a law that he reads, till he con- 
fults an expoſitor, or goes to counſel ; who, by that time 
he hath done explaining them, makes the words ſignify 
either nothing at all, or what he pleafes. 
§. 13. Whether any by-intereſts of theſe And 09 

profeſſions have occaſioned this, I will not not te pass 
here examine; but I leave it to be conſi- #97 learning. 
dered, whether it would not be well for mankind, 
whoſe concernment it is to know things as they are, and 
to do what they ought, and not to ſpend their lives in 
talking about them, or toſſing words to and fro; whe- 
ther it would not be well, I ſay, that the uſe of words 
were made plain and direct, and that language, which 
was given us for the improvement of knowledge and 
bond of ſociety, ſhould not be employed to darken truth, 
and unſettle people's rights; to, raiſe miſts, and render 
unintelligible both morality and religion? Or that at 


leaſt, if this will happen, it ſhould not be thought learn- 


ing or knowledge to do ſo? 
F. 14. Fourthly, another great abuſe of 4. Taking 

words is, the taking them for things. This them for 

though it in ſome degree concerns all names N 
"a general, yet more particularly affects thoſe of ſub- 
ſtances. To this abuſe thoſe men are moſt ſubject, who 
moſt confine their thoughts to any one ſyſtem, and give 
themſelves up into a firm belief of the perfection of any- 
received hypothefis ; whereby they come to be perſuad- 
ed, that the terms of that ſe& are ſo ſuited to the nature 
of things, thar they perfectly correſpond with their real 
exiſtence. Who is there, that has been bred up in the 
Peripatetic philoſophy, who does not think the ten 

names, under which are ranked the ten predicaments, ' 

to be exactly conformable to the nature of things? Who 
is there of that ſchool, that is not perſuaded, that ſub- 
ſtantial forms, vegetative ſouls, abhorrence of a vacu- 
um, intentional ſpecies; &c. are ſomething real ? Theſe 
words men have learned from their very entrance upon 
knowledge, and have found their — and fyſtems 


lay 
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lay great ſtreſs upon them ; and therefore they cannot 
quit the opinion, that they are conformable to nature, 


and are the repreſentations of ſomething that really 
exiſts. The Platoniſts have their ſoul of the world, and 


the Epicureans their endeavour towards motion in their . 


atoms, when at reſt. There is ſcarce any ſect in phi- 
loſophy has not a diſtinct ſet of terms, that others un- 
derſtand not; but yet this gibberiſh, which, in the weak- 
neſs of human underſtanding, ſerves ſo well to pal- 
liate men's ignorance, and cover their errors, comes, by 
familiar uſe amongſt thoſe of the ſame tribe, to ſeem the 
moſt important part of language, and of all other the 
terms the moſt ſignificant. And ſhould aerial and æthe- 
rial vehicles come once, by the prevalency of that doc- 
trine, to be generally received any where, no doubt 
_ thoſe terms would make impreſſions on men's minds, 
o as to eſtabliſh them in the perſuaſion of the reality of 

ſuch things, as much as Peripatetic forms and inten- 


tional ſpecies have heretofore done. 


1 i 


g. 15. How much names taken for things 
1 are apt to miſlead the underſtanding, the 
| attentive. reading of gs: «ng writers 
would abundantly diſcover; and that, perhaps, in words 
little ſuſpected of any ſuch miſuſe. I ſhall inſtance in 
one only, and that a very familiar one: how many in- 
tricate diſputes have there been about matter, as if there 
were ſome ſuch thing really in nature, diſtin& from 
body; as it is evident the word matter ſtands for an 
idea diſtinct from the idea of body? For if the ideas 
theſe two terms ſtood for were preciſely the ſame, the 


might indifferently, in all places, be put for one another. 


But we fee, that though it be proper to ſay, there is 
one matter of all bodies, one cannot ſay there is one 
body of all matters: we familiarly ſay, one body is big- 
ger than another; but it ſounds harſh (and I think is 
never uſed) to fay, one matter is bigger than another. 
|  Whence comes this then? viz. from hence, that though 
matter and hody be not really diſtinct, but wherever 
there 1s the one there is the other ; yet matter and body 


ſtand for two different conceptions, whereof the one is 


n and but a part of the other. For body 
5 | ſtands 


2 
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ftands for a ſolid extended figured ſubſtance, whereof 
matter is but a partial and more confuſed conception, 
it ſeeming to me to be uſed for the ſubſtance and ſoli- 
dity of body, without taking in its extenſion and figure : 
and therefore it is that ſpeaking of matter, we ſpeak of 
it always as one, becauſe in truth it expreſsly contains 
nothing but the idea of a ſolid ſubſtance, which is every 
where the ſame, every where uniform. This being our 


idea of matter, we no more conceive or ſpeak of diffe- 


rent matters in the world, than we do of different ſoli- 


dities; though we both conceive and ſpeak of different 


bodies, becauſe extenſion and figure are capable of va- 
riation. But ſince ſolidity cannot exiſt without exten- 
ſion and figure, the taking matter to be the name of 
ſomething really exiſting under that preciſion, has no 
doubt produced thoſe obſcure and unintelligible diſ- 
- courſes and diſputes, which have filled the heads and 
books of philoſophers concerning materia prima; which 
imperfection or abuſe, how far it may concern a great 
many other general terms, I leave to be conſidered. 
This, I think, I may at leaſt ſay, that we ſhould have 
a great many fewer diſputes in the world, if words - 
- were taken for what they are, the ſigns of our ideas only, 
and not for things themſelves. For when we argue 
about matter, or any the like term, we truly argue only 
about the idea we expreſs by that ſound, whether that 
preciſe idea agree to any thing really exiſting in nature 
or no. And if men would tell what ideas they make 
their words ſtand for, there could not be half that ob- 
ſcurity or wrangling, in the ſearch or ſupport of truth, 
that there is. 

$. 16. But 1 inconvenience fol- This makes 

tous! from this miſtake of words, this I am errors laſt- 
ſure, that by conſtant and familiar uſe they 1 

charm men into notions far remote from the truth of 
things. It would be a hard matter to perſuade any one, 
that the words which his father or ſchoolmaſter, the 
parſon of the pariſh, or ſuch a reverend doctor uſed, 
ſignified nothing that really exiſted in nature; which, 
erhaps, 18 is none of the leaſt cauſes, that men are 4 
Wy drawn to quit their miſtakes, even in opinions 
purely 


ö 
| 
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purely philoſophical, and where they have no other in- 

tereſt but truth. For the words they have a long time 

beey-ufed to, remaining firm in their minds, it is no 

wonder that the wrong notions annexed to them ſhould 
not be removed. 5 9 5 | 


© Sating F. 17. Fifthly, another abuſe of words, 
them for is the ſetting them in the place of things 


what they which they do or can by no means ſignify. 
cannot fig-- We may obſerve, that in the general names 
Oo of ſubſtances, whereof the nominal eſſences 
are only known to us, when we put them into pro 
fitions, and affirm or deny any thing about them, we 
do moſt commonly tacitly ſuppoſe, or intend they ſhould 
ſtand for the real eſſence of a certain fort of ſubſtances. 
For when a man ſays gold is malleable, he means and 
would infinuate ſomething more than this, that 'what I 
call gold is malleable, (though truly it amounts to no 
more) but would have this underſtood, viz. that gold, 
L e. what has the real eſſence of gold, is malleable ; 
which amounts to thus much, that malleableneſs de- 
pends on, and is inſeparable from the real effence of 
gold. But a man, not knowing wherein that real eſſence 


- confiſts, the connection in his mind of malleablenefs, is 


not truly with an eſſence he knows not, but only with 
the found gold he puts for it. Thus when we fay, that 
« animal rationale** is, and © animal implume bipes latis 
unguibus”” is not a good definition of a man; it is plain, 
we ſuppoſe the name man in this caſe to ſtand for the 
real effence of a ſpecies, and would ſignify, that a ra- 


tional animal better deſcribed that real eſſence than a 


two- legged animal with broad nails, and without fea- 
thers. For elſe, why might not Plato as properly make 
the word dvb %, or man, ſtand for his complex idea, 
made up of the idea of a body, diſtinguiſhed from others 
- by a certain ſhape and other outward ' appearances, as 
Ariſtotle make the complex idea, to which he gave the 
name erlpwres, or man, of body and the faculty of rea- 
ſoning joined together; unleſs the name dero, or man, 
were ſuppoſed to ſtand for ſomething elſe than what it 
ſignifies; and to be'put in the place of ſome other thing 
than the idea a man profeſſes he would expreſs by it? 
8 55 5 1 §. 18, 
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S. 18. It is true, the names of ſubſtances v. g. Putting 
would be much more uſeful, and propoſi- them for the 
tions made in them much more certain, E — 
were the real eſſences of ſubſtances the ideas : 
in our minds which thoſe words ſignified. And it is 
for want of thoſe real eſſences that our words convey 
ſo little knowledge or certainty in our diſcourſes about 
them: and therefore the mind, to remove that imper- 
fection as much as it can, makes them, by a ſecret ſup- 
poſition, to ſtand for a thing, having that real eſſence, 
as if thereby it made ſome nearer approaches to it. For 
though the word man or gold ſignify nothing truly but 
a complex idea of properties united together! in one ſort 
of ſubſtances: yet there is ſcarce any body in the uſe of 
theſe words, but often ſuppoſes each of thoſe names to 
ſtand for a thing having the real eſſence, on which theſe 
properties depend. Which is ſo far from diminiſhing 
the imperfection of our words, that by a plain abuſe it 
adds to it when we would make them ſtand for ſome- 
thing, which not being in our complex: idea, the name 
we uſe can no ways be the ſign of. | 
F. 19. This ſhows us the reaſon why j in nenen we 
mixed modes any of the ideas that make the a Sen 
compoſition of the complex one, being left idea in fub- 
out or changed, it is allowed to be another ſtances not 
thing, i. e. to be of another ſpecies, it is to change 
plain in chance- medley, man- laughter, W 
murder, parricide, &c. The reaſon whereof is, becauſe 
the complex idea ſignified by that name is the real as 
well as nominal eſſence; and there is no ſecret reference N 
of that name to any other eſſence but that. But in ſub- 
ſtances it is not ſo. For though in that called gold one 
puts into his complex idea what another leaves out, and 
vide verſa; yet men do not uſually think that therefore 
the Tpecies is changed: becauſe. they ſecretly in their 
minds refer that name, and ſuppoſe it annexed to a real 
immutable eſſence of a*thing exiſting, on which thoſe 
Properties depend. He that adds to his complex idea 
of gold that of fixedneſs and ſolubility in aq. regia, 
which he put not in it before, is not thought to have 
changed the ſpecies; but only to have a more perfect 
Vol. II. D idea, 
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idea, by adding another fimple idea, which is always in 


fact joined with thoſe other, of which his former com- 
plex idea confifted. But this reference of the name to a 


thing, whereof we had not the idea, is ſo far from hel p- 
ing at all, that it only ſerves the more to involve us in 
difficulties. For by this tacit reference to the real 
eſſence of that ſpecies of bodies, the word gold (which 


by ſtanding for a more or leſs perfect collection of ſimple 
ideas, ſerves to deſign that fort of body well enough in 


civil diſcourſe) comes to have no ſignification at all, 


being put for ſomewhat, whereof we have no idea at all, 


and ſo can ſignify nothing at all, when the body itſelf is 
away. For however it may be thought all one; yet, if 


well conſidered, it will be found a quite different thing 


to argue about gold in name, and about a parcel in the 
body itſelf, v. g. a piece of leaf-gold laid before us; 


though in diſcourſe we are fain to ſubſtitute the name 


for the thing. . | 

| g. 20. That which I think very much 

1 1 diſpoſes men to ſubſtitute their names for 

ſuppoſition the real eſſences of ſpecies, is the ſuppoſi- 
of natures tion before- mentioned, that nature works 
_ working al- regularly in the production of things, and 
br 2 fees the boundaries to each of thoſe * 
% by giving exactly the ſame real internal con- 

ſtitution to each individual, which we rank under one 


ferent qualities, can hardly doubt, that many of the in- 
dividuals, called by the ſame name, are, in their inter- 


nal conſtitution, as different one from another as — 58 
c 


of thoſe which are ranked under different ſpecifi 
names. This ſuppoſition, however, that the ſame pre- 
' Ciſe and internal conſtitution goes always with the ſame 
* ſpecifick name, makes men forward to take thoſe names 
for the repreſentatives of thoſe real eſſences, though in- 
: deed they ſignify nothing but the complex ideas they 
' have in their minds when they uſe them. So that, if 
1 may ſo fay, ſignifying one thing, and being ſuppoſed 
for, or put in the place of another, they cannot but, in 
ſuch a kind of uſe, cauſe a great deal of uncertainty in 
men's diſcourſes; eſpecially in thoſe who have tho- 
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foughly imbibed the doctrine of ſubſtantial forms; where- 
by they firmly imagine the ſeveral ſpecies of things to 
be determined and diſtinguiſhed. | 
S. 21. But however prepoſterous and ab- This abuſe 
ſurd it be to make our names ſtand for ideas contains two 
we have not, or (which is all one) eſſences _ lnppo- 
that we know not, it being in effect to make 9 85 
our words the ſigns of nothing; yet it is evident to any 
one, who ever 1 little reflects on the uſe men make of 
their words, that there is nothing more familiar. When 
4 a man aſks whether this or that thing he ſees, let it be 
q a drill, or a monſtrous foetus, be a man or no; it is evi- 
a dent, the queſtion is not, whether that particular thing 
* agree to his complex idea, expreſſed by the name man: 
but whether it has in it the real eſſence of a ſpecies of 
things, which he ſuppoſes his name man to ſtand for. 
In which way of uſing the names of ſubſtances, there are 
theſe falſe ſuppoſitions contained. | 
Firſt, that there are certain preciſe eſſences accord- 
ing to which nature makes all particular things, and by 
which they are diſtinguiſhed into ſpecies. That every 
thing has a real conſtitution, whereby it is what it is, 
and on which its ſenſible qualities depend, is paſt doubt: 
. but I think it has been proved, that this makes not the 
bo diſtinction of ſpecies, as we rank them; nor the boun- 
; daries of their names. n 
Secondly, this tacitly alſo inſinuates, as if we had 
F ideas of theſe propoſed eſſences. For to what purpoſe 
elſe is it, to inquire whether this or that thing have the 
| real eſſence of the ſpecies man, if we did not ſuppoſe 
that there were ſuch a ſpecifick eſſence known? which 
| yet is utterly falſe: and therefore ſuch application of 
names, as would make them ſtand for ideas which we 
have not, muſt needs cauſe great diſorder in difcourſes 
nd reaſonings about them, and be a great inconvenience 
in our communication by words. rd + bt 
F. 22. Sixthly, there remains yet another 6. A ſuppo- 
more general, though perhaps lefs obſerved fition that 
abuſe of words: and that is, that men hav- certain and 
ing by a long and familiar uſe annexed to evident fig- - 
them certain ideas, they 151 apt to imagine 1 
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ſo near and neceſſary a connexion between the names 
and the ſignification they uſe them in, that they for- 
wardly ſuppoſe one cannot but underſtand what their 
meaning 1s ; and therefore one ought to acquieſce j in the 
words delivered, as if it were paſt doubt, that, in the 
uſe of thoſe common received ſounds, the ſpeaker and 
hearer had neceſſarily the ſame preciſe ideas. Whence 


preſuming, that when they have in diſcourſe uſed any 
term, they have thereby, as it were, ſet before others the 


very thing they talk of; and ſo likewiſe taking the 
words of others, as naturally ſtanding for juſt what they 


_ themſelves have been accuſtomed to apply them to, they 
never trouble themſelves to explain their own, or un- 


derſtand clearly others meaning. From whence com- 


monly proceed noiſe and wrangling, without improve- 


ment or information ; whilft men take words to be the 
conſtant regular marks of agreed notions, which in truth 
are no more but the voluntary and unſteady ſigns of 


their own ideas. And yet men think it ſtrange, if in 


diſcourſe, or (where it is often abſolutely neceſſary) in 


diſpute, one ſometimes aſks the meaning of their terms : 


though the arguings one may every day obſerve in con- 


verſation, make it evident, that there are few names of 


complex ideas which any two men uſe for the ſame juſt 
preciſe collection. It is hard to name a word which 


will not be a clear inſtance of this. Life is a term, none 
more familiar. Any one almoſt would take it for an 


affront to be aſked what he meant by it. And yet if it 
comes in queſtion, whether a plant, that lies ey 


formed in the ſeed, have life; whether the embryo in a 


egg before incubation, or a man in a ſwoon. without 


ſenſe or motion, be alive or no; it is eaſy to perceive 
that a clear diſtinct ſettled idea does not always accom- 
pany the uſe of ſo known a word as that of life is. Some 


groſs and confuſed conceptions men indeed ordinarily 
have, to which they apply the common words of their 
language ; and ſuch a looſe uſe of their words ſerves them 
- well enough in their ordinary diſcourſes or affairs. But 
this is not ſufficient for philoſophical inquiries. Know- 
ledge and reaſoning require preciſe determinate ideas. 


| n though men will not be ſo importunately dull, as 
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not to underſtand what others ſay without demanding 
an explication of their terms; nor ſo troubleſomely cri- 
tical, as to correct others in the uſe of the words they 
receive from them; yet where truth and knowledge are 
concerned in the caſe, I know not what fault it can be 
to deſire the explication of words, whoſe ſenſe ſeems 
dubious ; or why a man ſhould be aſhamed to. own his 
ignorance, in what ſenſe another man uſes his words, 
ſince he has no other way of certainly knowing it, but 
by being informed. This abuſe of taking words upon 
truſt has no where ſpread ſo far, nor with ſo ill effects, 
as amongſt men of letters. The multiplication and ob- 
ſtinacy of diſputes, which have ſo laid waſte the intel- 
: lectual world, is owing to nothing more, than to this 
F ill uſe of words. For though it be generally believed 
4 that there is great diverſity of opinions in the volumes 
and variety of controverſies the world is diſtracted with, — 
yet the moſt I can find that the cantending learned men 
of different parties do, in their arguings one with an- 
other, is, that they ſpeak different languages. - For I 
am apt to imagine, that when any of them quitting 
? terms, think upon things, and know what they think; 
they think all the ſame; though perhaps what they * 
would have, be different. 
'$. 23. To conclude this conſideration of The ends of 
the imperfection and abuſe of language; the language: 
ends of language in our diſcourſe with others, n ide. : 
being chiefly theſe three: firſt, to make 
known one man's thoughts or ideas to another; ſe- 
condly, to do it with as much eaſe and quickneſs as 
1 poſſible; and, thirdly, thereby to convey the knowledge 
13 of things : language i is either abuſed or deficient, when 
1 it fails of any of theſe three. 
1 Feirſt, words fail in the firſt of theſe ants and lay not 
open one man's ideas to another's view: 1. When men 
have names in their mouths without any determinate 
ideas in their minds, whereof they are the ſigns ; or, 2. 
-When they apply the common received names of any 
language to ideas, to which the common uſe of that lan- 
Suage does not apply them: or, 3. When they apply 
5 „ them 
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them very unſteadily, making them ſtand now for on; 
and by and by for another idea. 
$. 24. Secondly, men fail of conveying 
— their thoughts with all the quickneſs and 
neſs. eaſe that may be, when they have coniplix i 
5 ideas without having any diſtinct names for 
them, This is ſometimes the fault of the language it- 
ſelf, which has not in it a ſound yet plied: to ſuch a a 
ſignification; and ſometimes the fault of the man, wo 
has not yet learned the name for that idea he would ſhow 
another. 1 K 
1 §. 25, Thirdly there i is no nowled e of 
2 ae things conveyed by men's words, when heir 
knowledge of ideas agree not to the reality of things. 
things, Though it be a defect, that has its original 
in our ideas, which are not fo conformable 
to the nature of things, as attention, ſtudy, and appli- 
cation might make them; yet it fails not to extend itſelf 
to our words too, when we uſe them as ſigns of real be- 
ings, which yet never had any reality or exiſtence. 15 
1 $. 26. Firſt, he that hath words of 
ert * any language, without diſtinct ideas in his 
all theſe, mind to which he applies them, does, ſo far 
ag he uſes them in diſcourſe, only make a 
noiſe without any ſenſe or ſignification ; and how learn- 
ed ſoever he may ſeem by the uſe of hard words or 
learned terms, is not much more advanced thereby in 
knowledge, than he would be in learning, who had no- 
thing in his ſtudy but the bare titles of books, without 
poſſeſſing the contents of them. For all ſuch words, 
however put into diſcourſe, according to the right con- 
ſtruction of grammatical rules, or the harmony of well- 
turned periods, do yet amount to nothing but bare 
ſounds, and nothing elſe. 
9. 27. Secondly, he that has com lex ideas, without 
: particular names for them, would be in no better caſe 
than a bookſeller, who had in his warehouſe volumes, 
that lay there unbound, and without titles; which he 
could therefore make known to others, only by ſhowing 
— looſe ſheets, and communicate them 9 7 tale. 


* 
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to communicate his complex ideas, which he is there- 


fore forced to make known by an enumeration of the 
ſimple ones that compoſe them; and ſo is fain often to 
uſe twenty words, to expreſs what another man fignifies , 


in one. 
$. 28. Thirdly, he that puts not conſtantly the ſame 


ſign for the ſame idea, but uſes the ſame words ſome- 
times in one, and ſometimes in another ſignification, 


ought to paſs in the ſchools and converſation for as fair 


- a man, as he does in the market and exchange, who ſells 


ſeveral things under the ſame name. 
FS. 29. Fourthly, he that applies the words of any 
language to ideas different from thoſe to which the com- 


mon uſe of that country applies them, however his own 


underſtanding may be filled with truth and light, will 
not by ſuch words be able to convey much of it to 
others, without defining his terms. For however the 


ſounds are ſuch as are familiarly known, and eaſily enter 


the ears of thoſe who are accuſtomed to them; yet ſtand- 


ing for other ideas than thoſe they uſually are annexed 
to, and are wont to excite in the mind of the hearers, 


they cannot make known the ought of him who thus 
uſes them. 


$. 30. Fifthly, he that im ined to himſelf ſubſtances 


ſuch as never have been, and filled his head with ideas 


which have not any correſpondence with the real nature 


of things, to which yet he gives ſettled and defined 


* 


names; may fill his diſcourſe, and perhaps another 


man's head, with the fantaſtical imaginations of his own 
brain, but will be very far from advancing W one 
10 in real and true knowledge. 


$. 31. He that hath names without ideas, wants mean- 


ing in his words, and ſpeaks only empty ſounds. He 
that hath complex ideas without names for. them, wants 
liberty and di patch in his expreſſions, and is neceſſitat- 


ed to uſe periphraſes. He that uſes his words looſely 
and unſteadily, will either be not minded, or not under- 


ſtood. He that applies his names to ideas different. 


from their common uſe, wants propriety in his language, 
and ſpeaks gibberiſh. And he that hath the ideas of 


ſubſtances diſagreeing 5 the real exiſtence of * | 
. i = TOO Ea. 6 
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ſo far wants the materials of true knowledge i in his. un- 
derſtanding, and hath inſtead thereof chimeras. | h 
Hor in ſub- $. 32. In our notions concerning ub. 
ances. | ſtances, we are liable to all the former in- 
conveniencies: v. g. he that uſes the word 
tarantula, without having any imagination or idea of 
what it ſtands for, pronounces a good word ; but ſo poo 
means nothing at all by it. 2. He that in a new-di 
covered country ſhall ſee ſeveral ſorts of animals and - 
vegetables, unknown to him before, may have as true 
ideas of them, as of a horſe or a ſtag ; but can ſpeak of 
them only by a deſcription, till he ſhall either take the 
names the natives call them by, or give them names 
himſelf. 3. He that uſes the word body ſometimes for 
pure extenſion, and ſometimes for extenſion and ſoli- 
dity together, will talk very fallaciouſly. 4. He that 
gives the name horſe to that idea, which common uſage 
calls mule, talks improperly, and will not be underſtood. ' 
5. He that thinks the name centaur ſtands for ſome real 
being, impoſes on himſelf, and miſtakes Wore for 


things. | 
= How Ip $. 33. In modes and iso er 
| modes and we are liable only to the four firſt of theſe 
relations. inconveniencies ; Viz. 1. I may have'in my 
1 memory the names of modes, as gratitude 
or charity, and yet not have any preciſe ideas annexed 


| in my thoughts to thoſe names. 2. I may have ideas, 
and not know the names that belong to them; v. g. 1 
may have the idea of a man's'drinking till his colour 
and humour be altered, till his tongue trips, and his 
N eyes look red, and his feet fail him; and yet not know, 
that it is to be called drunkenneſs. 3. I may have the 
ideas of virtues or vices, and names alſo, but apply them 
amiſs: v. g. when I apply the name frugality to that 
idea which others call and fignify by this ſound, cove- 
_ touſneſs. 4. I may uſe any of thoſe names with incon-' 
| Nancy. 5. Bur, in modes and relations, I cannot have 
ideas diſagreeing to the exiſtence of things : for modes 
being complex ideas, made. by the mind at pleaſure; + 
and relation being but by way of conſidering or com- 
Paring two * together, and ſo alſo an idea of my 


own 


1 
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own making; theſe ideas can ſcarce be found to diſagree: 
with any thing exiſting, ſince they are not in the mind 
as the copies of things regularly made by nature, nor 
as properties inſeparably flowing from the internal con- 
ſtitution or eſſence of any ſubſtance ; but as it were pat- 
. terns lodged in my memory, with names annexed to 
them, to denominate actions and relations by, as they 
come to exiſt. But the miſtake is commonly in my 
giving a wrong name to my conceptions ; and ſo uſi 
words in a different ſenſe from other people, I am not 
underſtood, but am thought to have wrong ideas of 
them, when I give wrong names to them. Only if I 
put in my ideas of mixed modes or relations any incon- 
ſiſtent ideas together, I fill my head alſo with chimeras; 
ſince ſuch ideas, if well examined, cannot ſo much as. 
exiſt in the mind, much leſs any real being ever be de- 
nominated from them. 1 | | 
F. 34. Since wit and fancy find eaſier en- J. Figurative 
tertainment in the world, than dry truth ſpeech alſo 
and real knowledge, figurative ſpeeches and 22 of 
alluſion in language will hardly be admitted 848 
as an imperfection or abuſe of it. I confeſs, in. diſ- 
_ courſes where we ſeek rather -pleaſure and delight than 
information and improvement, ſuch ornaments as are 
borrowed from them can ſcarce paſs for faults. Bur yet 
if we would ſpeak of things as they are, we muſt allow 
that all the art of rhetorick, beſides order and clearneſs, 
all the artificial and figurative application of words elo- 
quence hath invented, are for nothing elſe but to inſi- 
nuate wrong ideas, move the paſſions, and thereby miſ- 
lead the judgment, and ſo indeed are perfect cheats: 
and therefore however laudable or allowable oratory may 
render them in harangues and popular addreſſes, they - 
are certainly, in all diſcourſes that pretend to inform or 
inſtruct, wholly to be avoided ; and where truth and 
knowledge are concerned, cannot but be thought a great 
fault, either of the language or-perſon that makes uſe of 
them. What, and how various they are, will be ſuper- 
fluous here to take notice; the books of rhetorick which 
abound in the world, will inſtruct thoſe who want to be 
informed: only I cannot but obſerve how little the pre- 
f e 5 ſervation 
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ſervation and improvement of truth and knowledge is 
the care and concern of mankind; fince the arts of fal- 
lacy are endowed and preferred. It is evident how much. 


men love to deceive and be deceived, ſince rhetorick, © 
that powerful inſtrument of error and deceit, has its 


eſtabliſhed: profeſſors, is publickly taught, and has al- 
ways been had in great reputation: and, I doubt not, 
but it-will be thought great boldneſs, if not brutality in 


me, to have ſaid thus much againſt it. Eloquence, like 


the fair ſex, has too prevailing beauties. in it, to ſuffer 
itfelf ever to be ſpoken againſt. And it is in vain to 
find fault with thoſe arts of RY wherein men find ö 


5 b e to be 1 
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4; S. 1. HE natural and improved im- 
* fo *F perfections of languages we have 
ing, ſeen above at large; and ſpeech being the 


great bond that holds ſociety together, and 


the common conduit whereby the improvements of 


knowledge are conveyed from one man, and one gene- 
ration to another; it. would well deſerve our moſt ſeri- 

ous thoughts to conſider what remedies are to be found 
for the inconveniencies above-mentioned. 


Arenotealy. $. 2. Iam not ſo vain to think, that any | 


one can pretend to attempt the perfect re- 
forming the languages of the world, no not 5 much as 
of his own country, without rendering himſelf ridicu- 
jous. To require that men ſhould uſe their words con- 


ſtantly in the ſame ſenſe, and for none but determined 


and uniform ideas, would be to think that all men ſhould 


have the ſame notions, and ſhould talk of nothing but 


what they have clear and diſtinct ideas of ; which is not 


” e 


or very . And he muſt be very little {killed in the 


world, 


| l 
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world, who thinks that a voluble tongue ſhall accom- 
pany only a good underſtanding ; or that men's talking 
much or little ſhould hold proportion only to their 
wear, ee, ee La: | | 
S. 3. But though the market and ex- But yet ne- 
change muſt be left to their own ways of ceflary to 
talking, and goſſipings not be robbed of their Philoſophy. 
ancient privilege ; though the ſchools and men of argu- 
ment would perhaps take it amiſs to have any thing 
offered to abate the length, or leſſen the number, of their 
diſputes : yet methinks thoſe who pretend ſeriouſly to 
ſearch after or maintain truth, ſhould think themſelves 
obliged to ſtudy how they might deliver themſelves . 
without obſcurity, doubtfulneſs, or equivocation, to 
which men's words are naturally liable, if care be not 
taken. 5 8 
$. 4. For he that ſhall well conſider the Miſuſe of 
errors and obſcurity, the miſtakes and con- words the 
fuſion, that are ſpread in the world by an 28 
ill uſe of words, will find ſome reaſon to 
doubt whether language, as it has been employed, has 
contributed more to the improvement or hindrance of 
knowledge amongſt mankind. How many are there 
that, when they would think on things, fix their thoughts 
only on words, eſpecially when they would apply their 
minds to moral matters? And who then can wonder, if 
the reſult of ſuch contemplations and reaſonings, about 
little more than ſounds, whilſt the ideas they annexed 
to them are very confuſed and very unſteady, or perhaps 
none at all; who can wonder, I ſay, that ſuch thoughts 
and reaſonings end in nothing but obſcurity and miſtake, . 
without any clear judgment or knowledge? „ 
$. 5. This inconvenience, in an ill uſe of Opftinacy, 
words, men ſuffer in their own private me- 9 
ditations: but much more manifeſt are the diſorders 
which follow from it, in converſation, diſcourſe, and 
arguings with others. For language being the great 
conduit, whereby men convey their diſcoveries, reaſon- 
ings, and knowledge, from one to another; he that 
makes an ill uſe of it, though he does not corrupt the 
fountgins of knowledge, which are in things themſelves; 


. 
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yet he does, as much as in him lies, break or ſtop the 


pipes, whereby it is diſtributed to the public uſe and 


advantage of mankind. He that uſes words without 
any clear and ſteady meaning, what does he but lead 
himſelf and others into errors? And he that defignedly 
does it, ought to be looked on as an enemy to truth and 
knowledge. And yet who can wonder, that all the 
ſciences and parts of knowledge have been ſo over- 
charged with obſcure and equivocal terms, and inſigni- 


ficant and doubtful expreſſions, capable to make the 


moſt attentive or quick-ſighted very little or not at all 


the more knowing or orthodox ; ſince ſubtilty, in thoſe 
who make profeſſion to teach or defend truth, hath 
paſſed ſo much for a virtue: a virtue, indeed, which 
conſiſting for the moſt part in nothing but the falla- 


cious and illuſory uſe of obſcure or deceitful terms, is 
only fit to make men more conceited in their 1 3 | 


and more-obſtinate in their-errors. | 
| §. 6. Let us look into the 8 of con- 


And wrang · troverſy of any kind; there we ſhall ſee, 


ling, 


vocal terms, is nothing but noiſe and wrangling about 


ſounds, without convincing or bettering a man's under- 
ſtanding. For if the idea be not agreed on betwixt the 


ſpeaker and hearer, for which the words ſtand, the ar- 
' gument is not about things, but names. As often as 


that the effect of obſcure, unſteady or equi 


ſuch a word, whoſe ſignification is not aſcertained be- 


twixt them, comes in uſe, their underſtandings have no 


other object wherein they agree, but barely the ſound ; 
the things that they think on at that time, as expreſſed 
by that word, being quite different. 

$. 7. Whether a bat be a bird or no, is 
: a bat not a queſtion; whether a bat be another 
thing than indeed it is, or have other quali- 


ties than indeed it has, for that would be extremely ab- 


ſurd to doubt of: byt the queſtion is, 1. Either between 


thoſe that acknowledged themſelves to have but imper- 
| fect ideas of one or both of this ſort of things, for which 


theſe names are ſuppoled to ſtand ; and then it is a real 
inquiry concerning the name of a bird or a bat, to make 
their yet TO ideas or 1 it more complete, by exa- 


. | mining 
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mining whether all the ſimple ideas, to which, com- 
bined together, they both give the name bird, be all to 
be found in a bat: but this is a queſtion only of in- 
quirers (not diſputers) who neither affirm, nor deny, 
but examine. Or, 2. It is a queſtion between diſpu- 
tants, whereof the one affirms, and the other denies, 
that a bat is a bird. And then the queſtion is barely 
about the ſignification of one or both theſe words; in 
that they not having both the ſame complex ideas, to 
which they give theſe two names, one holds, and the 
other denies, that theſe two names may be affirmed one 
of another. Were they agreed in the ſignification of 
theſe two names, it were impoſſible they ſhould diſpute 
about them: for they would preſently and clearly ſee 
(were that adjuſted between them) whether all the ſim- 
ple ideas, of the more general name bird, were found 
in the complex idea of a bat, or no; and ſo there could 
be no doubt, whether a bat were a bird or no. And 
here I defire it may be conſidered, and carefully exa- 
mined, whether the greateſt part of the diſputes in the 
world are not merely verbal, and about the fignification 
of words; and whether if the terms they are made in 
were defined, and reduced in their ſignification (as they 
muſt be where they ſignify any thing) to determined 
collections of the ſimple ideas they do or ſhould ſtand 
for, thoſe diſputes would not end of themſelves, and 
immediately vaniſh. I leave it then to be conſidered, 
what the learning of diſputation is, and how well they 

are employed for the advantage of themſelves or others, 
whoſe bufineſs is only the vain oftentation of ſounds ; ' 
i. e. thoſe who ſpend their lives in diſputes and contro- 
verſies. When | hall ſee any of thoſe combatants ſtrip 
all his terms of ambiguity and obſcurity (which every 
one may do in the words he uſes himſelf), I ſhall think 
him a champion for knowledge, truth and peace, and 


8 not the ſlave of vain- glory, ambition, or a party. 


8. To remedy the defects of ſpeech before-men- 
tioned to ſome degree, and to prevent the inconvenien- 
cies that follow from them; I imagine the obſervation 
of theſe following rules may be of uſe, till ſomebody 
7 N 1e ſhall judge it worth his while to think more 

1 maturely 
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maturely on this matter, and oblige the world with his 
thoughts on it. 1 3 
* ©: Firſt, a man ſhall take care to uſe no 
to uſe no 7» word without a ſignification, no name with- 
word with out an idea for which he makes it ſtand. 
out an idea. This rule will not ſeem altogether needleſs, 
to any one who ſhall take the pains to recollect how 
often he has met with ſuch words, as inſtinct, ſympa- 
thy and antipathy, &c. in the diſcourſe of others, ſo 
made uſe of, as he might eaſily conclude, that thoſe that 
uſed them had no ideas in their minds to which the) 
applied them ; but ſpoke them only as ſounds, whic 
_ uſually ſerved inſtead of reaſons on the like occaſions. 
Not but that theſe words, and the like, have very proper 
fignifications in which they may be uſed; but there 
being no natural connexion between any words and any 
ideas, theſe, and any other, may be learned by rote, and 
pronounced or writ by men, who have no ideas in their 
minds, to which they have annexed them, and for which 
they make them ſtand; which is neceſſary they ſhould, 
if men would ſpeak intelligibly even to themſelves alone. 
We” = El F. 9. Secondly, it is not enough a man 
diſtin ideas uſes his words as ſigns of ſome ideas: thoſe 
annexed to he annexes them to, if they be ſimple, muſt 
— 4 be clear and diſtinct; if complex, muſt be 
determinate, 1. e. the preciſe collection of 
ſimple ideas ſettled in the mind, with that ſound an- 
nexed to it, as the ſign of that preciſe determined col- 
lection, and no other. This is very neceſſary in names 
of modes, and eſpecially moral words ; which having 
no ſettled objects in nature, from whence their ideas are 
taken, as from their original, are apt to be very con- 
fuſed. Juſtice is a word in every man's mouth, but 
moſt commonly with a very undetermined looſe ſignifi- 
cation: which will always be ſo, unleſs a man has in his 
mind a diſtinct comprehenſion of the component parts, 
that complex idea conſiſts of: and if it be decompound- 
ed, muſt be able to reſolve it ſtill on, till he at laſt comes 
to the ſimple ideas that make it up: and unleſs this be 
done, a man makes an ill uſe of the word, let it be juſ- 
tice, for example, or any other. I do not ſay, a ya 
| fs gd ls nee 
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need ſtand to recollect and make this analyſis at la ch 
every time the word juſtice comes in his way: but t 
at leaſt is neceſſary, that he have ſo examined the "nary 


fication of that name, and ſettled the idea of all its. parts 
in his mind, that he can do it when he pleaſes. If one, 
who makes his complex idea of juſtice to be ſuch a 
treatment of the perſon or goods of another, as is ac- 


cording to law, hath not a clear and diſtinct idea what 
law is, which makes a part of his. complex idea of juſ- 
tice; it is plain his idea of juſtice itſelf will be confuſed 


and imperfect. This exactneſs will, perhaps, be judged 
very troubleſome; and therefore moſt men will think 


they may be excuſed from ſettling the complex ideas of 
mixed modes ſo preciſely in their minds. But yet I 
muſt ſay, till this be done, it muſt not be wondered 


that they have a great deal of obſcurity and confuſion in 


— 


their own minds, and a great deal of wrangling i in their 
| diſcourſe with others. 


F. 10. In the names of ſubſtances, for a And aitina 
right uſe of them, ſomething more is re- and confor- 


quired than barely determined ideas. In mable in ſub- 


theſe the names muſt alſo be conformable *22<* 
to things as they exiſt : but of this I ſhall have occa- 


ſion to ſpeak more at large by and by. This exactneſs 


is abſolutely neceſſary in inquiries after philoſophical 
knowledge, and in controverſies about truth. And 


though it would be well too, if it extended itſelf to 


common converſation, and the ordinary affairs of life ? 
vet I think that is ſcarce to be expected. Vulgar no- 


tions ſuit vulgar diſcourſes; and both, though confuſed 


enough, yet ſerve pretty well the market and the wake. 


Merchants and lovers, cooks and taylors, have words 
wherewithal to diſpatch their ordinary affairs; and ſo, 
I think, might philoſophers: and diſputants too, if they 
had a mind to underſtand, and to be clearly underſtood. 


FS. 11. Thirdly, it is not enough that men Propriety. 
have ideas, determined ideas, for which they * | 


make theſe ſigns ſtand ; but they, muſt alſo take care to 


apply their words, as near as may be, to ſuch ideas as 


common uſe has annexed them to. For words, eſpe- 


cially of languages already. framed, being no man's pri- 


Yate 
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vate poſſeſſion, but the common meaſure of commerce 
and communication, it is not for any one, at pleaſure, 
to change the ſtamp they are current in, nor alter the 
ideas they are affixed to; or at leaſt, when there is a ne- 
ceſſity to do ſo, he is bound to give notice of it. Men's 
intentions in ſpeaking are, or at leaſt ſnould be, to be 
underſtood; which cannot be without frequent expla- 
nations, demands, and other the like incommodious in- 
terruptions, where men do not follow common -uſe. 
Propriety of ſpeech is that which gives our thoughts 
entrance into other men's minds with the greateſt eaſe 
and advantage; and therefore deferves ſome part of our 
care and ſtudy, eſpecially in the names of moral words. 
The proper ſigniſication and uſe of terms is beſt to be 
learned from thoſe, who in their writings and diſcourſes 
appear to have had the cleareſt notions, and applied to 
them their terms with the exacteſt choice and fitneſs. 
This way of uſing a man's words, according to the pro- 
Priety of the language, though it have not always the 
fortune to be underſtood ; yet moſt commonly 
Teaves the blame of 'it on him, who is ſo unſkilful in 
the language he ſpeaks, as not to underſtand S when 
made uſe or as it ought to be. 

3 §. 12. Fourthly, but N common 
. hers uſe has not ſo viſibly annexed any ſignifica- 
| meaning, tion to words, as to make men know always 
| | certainly what they preciſely ſtand for ; and 
becauſe men, in the improvement of their knowledge, 
come to have ideas different from the vulgar and ordi- 

nary received ones, for which they muſt either make 
new words (which men ſeldom venture to do, for fear 

of being thought guilty of affectation or novelty) or elſe 

muſt uſe old ones, in a new ſignification: therefore after 
the obſervation of the foregoing rules, it is ſometimes 
neceſſary, for the aſcertaining the ſignification of words, 
to declare their meaning; where either common uſe has 

left it uncertain and looſe (as it has in moſt names of 
very complex ideas) or where the term, being very ma- 
terial in the diſcourſe, and that upon which it chiefly 
turns, 1s 8 895 to _ . sor miſtake. 


L. 13. 
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§. 13. As the ideas, 


men's words ſtand a, chat 


for, are of different ſorts; ſo the way of three ways. 
making known the ideas, they ſtand for, 

when there is occaſion, is alſo different. For though 
defining be thought the proper way to make known the 
proper ſignification of words; yet there are ſome words 
that will not be defined, as there are others, whoſe pre- 
ciſe meaning cannot be made known, but by definition; 
and perhaps a third, which partake ſomewhat of both 
the other, as we ſhall ſee in the names of ſimple ideas, 


modes, and ſubſtances. 


$. 14. Firft, when a man makes uſe of „ 

the name of any ſimple idea, which he per- ideas, by ſy- 
ceives is not underſtood, or is in danger to nonymous 

be miſtaken, he is obliged by the laws f 


_ Ingenuity, and the end of ſpeech, to declare 


ſhowing. 


his meaning, and make known what idea he makes it 
ſtand for. This, as has been ſhown, cannot be done 
by definition; and therefore, when a ſynonymous word 
fails to do it, there is but one of theſe ways left. Firſt, 
ſometimes the naming the ſubject, wherein that ſimple 
idea is to be found, will make its name to be underſtood 
by thoſe who are acquainted with that ſubject, and 


know it by that name. 


So to make a countryman un- 


derſtand what = feuillemorte” colour ſignifies, it may 
ſuffice to tell him, it is the colour of withered leaves 
falling in autumn. Secondly, but the only ſure way of 
making known the ſignification of the name of any fim- 
ple idea is by preſenting to his ſenſes that ſubject, which 
may produce it in his mind, and make him actually have 
the idea that word ſtands for. 
§. 15. Secondly, mixed modes, eſpecially 2. In TORR - 
thoſe belonging to morality, being moſt of modes, by 


them ſuch combinations of ideas, as the 


nition, 


mind puts together of its own choice, and whereof there 


are not always ſtandi 


patterns to be found exiſting ; 


the ſignification of their names cannot be made known, 
as thoſe of ſimple ideas, by any ſhowing ; but, in re- 
compence thereof, may be perfectly and exactly defined. f 
For they being combinations of ſeveral ideas, that the 
mind of man has arr | put together, without re- 
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| ference to'any archetypes, men may, if they leaſe, ex- 
I actly know the ideas that go to each compoſition, and. 
| . ſo both uſe theſe words in a certain and undoubted ſig- 
[1 nification, and perfectly declare, when there is occa- 
| ſion, what they ſtand for. This, if well conſidered, 
©. would lay great blame on thoſe, who make not their 
5 diſcourſes about moral things very clear and diſtinct. 
| For fince the preciſe ſignification of the names of mixed 
g modes, or, which is all one, the real eſſence of each 
Il! ſpecies i is to be known, they being not of nature's bur 
li man's making, it is a great negligence and perverſeneſs 
| to diſcourſe of moral things with uncertainty and ob- 
| ſcurity ; which is more pardonable in treating of natural 
ſubſtances, where doubtful terms are hardly to be avoid- 
* ed, for a quite contrary reaſon, as we ſhall ſee by and by. 
1 | $. 16. Upon this ground it is, that I am 
bom "oY bold to think, that morality is capable of 
monſtration. demonſtration, as well as mathematicks : 
| | lince the precife real eſſence of the things 
moral Soba; ſtand for may be perfectly known; and ſo 
the congruity and incongruĩty of the things themſelves 
be certainly diſcovered ; in which conſiſts perfect know- 
ledge. Nor let any one object, that the names of ſub- 
: ſtances are often to be made uſe of in morality, as well. 
as thoſe of modes, from which wilt arife obſcurity. For 


their divers natures are not ſo much inquired into, as 
ſuppoſed ; v. g. when we ſay that man is ſubject to law, 
we mean nothing by man, but a corporeal rational crea- 
ture: what the real eſſence or other qualities of that 
creature are, in this caſe, is no way conſidered. And 
therefore, whether a child or changeling be a man in a 
phyſical ſenſe, may amongſt the naturaliſts be as diſ- 
putable as it will, it concerns not at all the moral man, 
as I may call him, which is this immoveable unchange- 
able idea, a corporeal rational being. For were there a 
monkey, or any other creature to be found, that has the 
3 ' uſe of reaſon to ſuch a degree as to be able to underſtand 
- eneral ſigns, and to deduce conſequences about general 
ideas, he would no doubt be ſubject to law, and in that 
ſenſe be a man, how Ingch ſac ver he differed i in ſhape 
| | | from 
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from others of that name. The names of ſubſtances, if 
they be uſed in Hen as they ſhould, can no more diſ- 
turb moral than they do mathematical diſcourſes: where, 
if the mathematician ſpeaks of. a cube or globe of gold, 
or-any other body, he has his clear ſettled idea which 
. varies not, though it may by miſtake be applied to a 
particular body to which it belongs not. 2 15 | 
$. 17. This I have here mentioned by the Defoe : 
by, to ſhow of what conſequence it is for can make 
men, in their names of mixed modes, and . , 
conſequently in altheir moral diſcourſes, - | 12 27 
to define their words when there is occaſion: fince | 
thereby moral knowledge may be brought to ſo great 
clearneſs and certainty. And it muſt be great want of 
Ingenuity (to ſay no worſe of it). to refuſe to do it: ſince 
a definition is the only way whereby. the preciſe mean 
ing of moral words can be known; and yet a way where 
by their meaning may be known certainly, and without 
leaving any room for. any conteſt about it. And there- 
fore the negligence or perverſeneſs of mankind cannot 
be excuſed, if their diſcourſes in morality. be not much 
more clear than thoſe in natural philoſophy :. ſince they 
are about ideas in the mind, which are none of them. 
falſe or diſproportionate : they having no external be- 
ings for the archetypes which they are referred to, and 
muſt correſpond with. It is far eaſier for men to frame 
in their minds an idea which ſhall be the ſtandard: to 
which they will give the name juſtice, with which pat- 
tern ſo made, all actions that. agree ſhall paſs under that, 
denomination ; than, having ſeen Ariſtides, to frame an 
idea that ſhall in all things be exactly like him; who is 
as he is, let men make what idea they pleaſe of him. 
For the one, they need but know the combination of 
ideas that are put together in their own minds; for the 
other, they muſt inquire into the whole nature, and ab- 
ſtruſe hidden conſtitution, and various antics: of a 
thing exiſting without them. 
§. 18. Another reaſon that makes the de- A 
fining of mixed modes ſo neceſſary, eſpe- only way. 
cially of moral words, is what L mentioned 
a lixtle before, viz. that it is the only way whereby the 
E 2 1 _ 
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fignification of the moſt of them can be known with 


certainty. For the -ideas-they ſtand for, being for the 
moſt part ſuch whoſe component parts no where exiſt 


together, but fcattered and mingled with others, it is 
the mind atone that collects them, and gives them the 
union of one idea': and it is only by words, enumerating 
the ſeveral fimple ideas which the mind has united, that 
we can make known to others what their names ſtand 


for; the aſſiſtance of the ſenſes in this cafe not helping 


us, by the propoſal of ſenſible objects, to ſhow the ideas 
which our names of this kind ſtand for, as it dees often 


in the names of ſenſible ſimple ideas, and alſo to ſome 


degree in thoſe of fubſtances. „ 
3. In ſub. F. 19. Thirdly, for the explaining the 
ances, by ſignification of the names of ſubſtances, as 


ſhowing and they ſtand for the ideas we have of their diſ- 
'S* inc ſpecies, both the fore- mentioned ways, 


Viz. of ſhowing and defining, are requiſite in many caſes 


to be made ufe of. For there being ordinarily in each. 


fort fome leading qualities, to which we ſuppoſe the 


other ideas, which make up our complex idea of that 
fpecies, annexed ; we forwardly give the ſpecifick name 
to that thing, wherein that characteriſtical mark is 
found, which we take to be the moſt diftinguiſhing idea 


of that ſpecies. Theſe leading or characteriſtical (as I 
may call them) ideas, in the forts of animals and vege- 


tables, are (as has been before remarked, ch. vi. §. 29. 
and ch. ix. F. 15.) moſtly figure, and in inanimate bo- 


2 dies, colour, and in ſome both together. Now, 


3 §. 20. Theſe leading ſenſible qualities 
— 5 6 are thoſe which make the chief ingredients 


ties of fub- of our ſpecifick ideas, and confequently the 


ſtances are moſt obſervable and invariable part in the 
definitions of our ſpecifick names, as attri- 

buted to ſorts of ſubſtances coming under 
our knowledge. For though the ſound man, in its own 
nature, be as apt to ſignify a complex idea made up of 
animality and rationality, united in the ſame ſubject, 


ſhowing. 


as to ſignify any other combination; yet uſed as a mark 
to ſtand for a ſort of creatures we count of our own kind, 


perhaps, the outward ſhape is as neceſſary to be taken 
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into our complex idea, ſignified by the word man, as 
any other we find in it: and therefore why Plato's 
animal implume bipes latis unguibus'? ſhould not be 
aà good definition of the name man, ſtanding for that 
\ ſort of creatures, will not be eaſy to ſhow ; for it is the 
ſhape, as the leading quality, that ſeems more to de- 
termine that ſpecies, than a faculty of reaſoning, which 
appears not at firſt, and in ſome never. And if this be 
not allowed to be ſo, I do not know how they can be 
excuſed from murder, who kill monſtrous births, (as 
we call them) becauſe of an unordinary ſhape, withour 
knowing whether they have a rational ſoul or no; which 
can be no more diſcerned in a well-formed than ill- 
ſhaped infant, as ſoon as born. And who is it has in- 
formed us, that a rational ſoul can inhabit no tenement, 
unleſs it has juſt ſuch a ſort of frontiſpiece ; or can join 
itſelf to, and inform no ſort of body but one that is juſt 
of ſuch an outward ſtructure ? 1 
FS. 21. Now theſe leading qualities are beſt made 
known by ſhowing, and can hardly be made known 
otherwiſe. For the ſhape of an horſe, or caſſuary, will 
be but rudely and imperfectly imprinted on the mind 
by words; the ſight of the animals doth it a thouſand ._. 
times better : and the idea of the particular colour of 
gold is not to be got by any deſcription of it, but only 
by the frequent exerciſe of the eyes about it, as is evi- 
dent in thoſe who are uſed to this metal, who will fre- 
quently diſtinguiſh true from counterfeit, pure from 
adulterate, by the fight; where others (who have as 
good eyes, but yet by uſe have not got the preciſe nice 
idea of that peculiar yellow) fhall not perceive any dif- 
ference. The like may be ſaid of thoſe other ſimple 
ideas, peculiar in their kind to any ſubſtance ; for which 
preciſe ideas there are no peculiar names. The parti- . 
cular ringing ſound there is in gold, diſtinct from the 
ſound of other bodies, has no particular name annexed 
to it, no more than the particular yellow that belongs 
"to that metal. | Ne Eres 
F. 22. But becauſe many of the ſimple rhe ideas of 
ideas that make up our ſpecifick ideas of their powers 
ſubſtances, are powers which lie not ob- belt by defi- 
yious to our ſenſes in the things as they 29% 
ns 5 3 9 ordi- 


: 
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. ordinarily appear; therefore in the fignification of our 


names of ſubſtances, ſome part of the ſignification will 
be better made known by enumerating thoſe ſimple 
ideas, than by ſhowing the ſubſtance itſelf. For he 


that to the yellow ſhining colour of gold got by ſight, 


Hall, from my enumerating them, have the ideas of 
great ductility, fuſibility, fixedneſs, and ſolubility in aq. 

regia, will have a perfecter idea of gold, than he can 
have by ſeeing a piece of gold, and thereby imprinting 
in his mind only its obvious qualities. But if the for- 
mal conſtitution of this ſhining, heavy, ductile thing 


(from whence all theſe its properties flow) lay open to 


our ſenſes; as the formal conſtitution, or effence of a 
triangle does, the ſignification of the word gold might 
as calily be aſcertained as that of triangle. 

A dna F. 23. Hence we may take notice how 
on the know much the foundation of all our knowledge 


ledge of ſpi- of corporeal things lies in our ſenſes. For 


rits, how ſpirits, ſeparate from bodies (whoſe 


knowledge and ideas of theſe things are certainly much 
more perfect than ours) know them, we have no notion, 
no idea at all. The whole extent of our knowledge or 
imagination reaches not beyond our own ideas limited 
to our ways of perception. Though yet it be not to be 
doubted that ſpirits of a higher rank than thoſe immerſed 
in fleſh; may have as clear ideas of the radical conſtitu- 


tion of ſubſtances, as we have of a triangle, and ſo per- 


ceive how all their properties and operations flow from 
thence : but the manner how they come by that Kknow- 
ledge enges our conceptions. 4 
4. Ideas W $. 24. But though definitions will e 
of ſubſtances to explain the names of ſubſtances as they 
muſt be con- | ſtand for our ideas; yet they leave them not 
ES - to Without great imperfection as they ſtand for 
* things. For our names of ſubſtances being 


not put barely for our ideas, but being made uſe of ulti- 

mately to repreſent things, and ſo are put in their 
place; their ſignification muſt agree with the truth of 
things as well as with men's ideas. And therefore in 
ſubſtances we are not always to reſt in the ordinary 
complex N N een as "TO 8 


f 
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of that word, but muſt go a little, farther, and inquire 
into the nature and properties of the things themſelves, 
and thereby perfect, as much as we can, our ideas of 
their diſtinct ſpecies; or elſe learn them from ſuch as 
are uſed to that ſort of things, and are experienced in 
them. For ſince it is intended their names ſhould ſtand 
for ſuch collections of ſimple ideas as do really exiſt in 
things themſelves, as well as for the complex idea in 


bother men's minds, which in their ordinary acceptation 


they ſtand for: therefore to define their names right, 
natural hiſtory is to be inquired into ; and their proper- 
ties are, with care and examination, to be found out. 
For it is not enough, for the avoiding inconveniencies 
in diſcourſe and arguings about natural bodies and ſub- 
ſtantial things, to have learned, from the propriety of 
the language, the common, but confuſed, or very im- 
pee idea, to which each word is applied, and to 
keep them to that idea in our uſe of them: but we muſt, 
by acquainting ourſelves with the hiſtory of that ſort of. 
things, rectify and ſettle our complex idea belonging to 
each ſpecific name; and in diſcourſe with others, (if 
we find. them miſtake us) we, ought to tell what the 
complex idea is, that we make ſuch a name ſtand for. 
This is the more neceſſary to be done by all thoſe who 
ſearch after knowledge and philoſophical verity, in that 
children, being taught words whilſt they have but im- 
perfect notions of things, apply them at random, and 
without much thinking, and ſeldom frame determined 
ideas to be ſignified by them. Which cuſtom (it being 
eaſy, and ſerving well enough for the ordinary affairs of 
life and converſation) they are apt to continue when 
they are men: and ſo begin at the wrong end, learning 
words firſt and perfectly, but make the notions to 
which they apply thoſe words afterwards very overtly.. 
By this means it comes to paſs, that men ſpeaking the 
proper language of their country, i. e. according to 
grammar rules of that language, do yet ſpeak very im- 
properly of things themſelves; and, by their . 
onè with another, make but ſmall progreſs i in the di 
coveries of uſeful truths, and the knowledge of chings, 
a they are to be found in themſelves, and not in our 
i 2 | 1ma- 
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imaginations ; and it matters not much, for the im- 
provement of our knowledge, how they are called. 


Weed F. 25. It were therefore to be wiſhed, 


de made ſo. that men, verſed in phyſical inquiries, and 


acquainted with the ſeveral ſorts of natural 
bodies, would ſet down thoſe ſimple ideas, wherein they 
obſerve the individuals of each ſort conſtantly to agree. 
This would remedy a great deal of that confuſion which 
comes from ſeveral perſons applying the ſame name to 
a collection of a ſmaller or greater number of ſenſible 
qualities, proportionably as they have. been more or 
leſs acquainted with, or accurate in examining the qua- 


lities of any ſort of things which come under one deno- 


mination. . But a dictionary of this ſort containing, as 
it were, a natural hiſtory, requires too many hands, as 
well as too much time, coſt, pains, and fagacity, ever 

to be hoped for; and till that be done, we muſt content 
ourfelves with ſuch definitions of the names of ſubſtances 
as explain the ſenſe men uſe them in. And it would be 
well, where there is occaſion, if they would afford us ſo 


much. This yet is not uſually done; but men talk to 


one another, and diſpute in words, whoſe meaning is 
not agreed between them, out of a miſtake, that the 
ſignifications of common words are certainly eſtabliſhed, 


and the preciſe ideas they ſtand for perfectly known; 
and that it is a ſhame to be ignorant of them. Both 


which ſuppoſitions are falſe : no names of complex ideas 
having fo ſettled determined fignifications, that they 


are conſtantly uſed for the ſame preciſe ideas. Nor is 
it a ſhame for a man not to have a certain knowledge of 
any thing, but by the neceſſary ways of attaining it; 


and fo it is no diſcredit not to know what preciſe idea 
any ſound ſtands for in another man's mind, without he 
declare it to me by ſome other way than barely uſing 


that ſound ; there being no other way, without ſuch a | 


declaration, certainly to know it. Indeed the neceſſity 
of communication by language brings men to an agree- 
ment in the ſignification of common words, within ſome 
tolerable latitude, that may ſerve for ordinary conver- 
fation: and fo a man cannot be ſuppoſed wholly igno- 
rant of the ideas which are annexed to words by com- 
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mon uſe, in a language familiar to him. But common 
uſe, being but a very uncertain rule, which reduces 
itſelf at laſt to the ideas of particular men, proves often 
but a very variable ſtandard. But though ſuch a dic- 


tionary, as I have above-mentioned, will require too 


much time, coſt, and pains, to be hoped for in this age; 


yet methinks it is not unreaſonable to propoſe, that 


words ſtanding for things, which are known and diſtin- 
guiſhed by their outward ſhapes, ſhould be expreſſed by 


little draughts and prints made of them. A vocabulary 


— 


made after this faſhion would perhaps, with more eaſe, 
and in leſs time, teach the true ſignification of many 


terms, eſpecially in languages of remote countries or 
ages, and ſettle truer ideas in men's minds of ſeveral 
things, whereof we read the names in antient authors, 


than all the large and laborious comments of learned 


criticks. Naturaliſts, that treat of plants and animals, 
have found the benefit of this way: and he that has had 
occaſion to conſult them, will have reaſon to confeſs, 
that he has a clearer idea of apium or ibex, from a little 

rint of that herb or beaſt, than he could have from a 
ong definition of the names of either of them. And 
ſo no doubt he would have of ſtrigil and ſiſtrum, if in- 


| ſtead of curry-comb and cymbal, which are the Eng- 


liſh names dictionaries render them by, he could ſee 
ſtamped in the margin ſmall pictures of theſe inſtru- 


ments, as they were in uſe amongſt the ancients. © Toga, 


tunica, pallium,”” are words eaſily tranſlated by gown, 
coat, and cloak; but we have therèby no more true 
ideas of the faſhion of thoſe habits amongſt the Romans, 
than we have of the faces of the taylors who made them, 
Such things as theſe, which the eye diſtinguiſhes by 
their ſhapes, would be beſt let into the mind by draughts 
made of them, and more determine the fignification of 
ſuch words than any other words ſet for them, or made 
uſe of to define them. But this only by the by. 


F. 26. Fifthly, if men will not be at the f. By con- 


pains to declare the meaning of their words, itancy in 
and definitions of their terms are not to be tbeir 


had; yet this is the leaſt that can be ex. © . 
pected, that in all diſcourſes, wherein one man pretends. 


1 | | to 
2 5 | 


— 
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to inſtruct or > convince another, he. ſhould ufe the ſame 
word conſtantly in the ſame ſenſe : : if this were done 
{which no body can refufe without great diſingenuity) 


many of the books extant might be ſpared ; many of the 
controverſies in diſpute would be at an end; ſeveral of 


thoſe great volumes, ſwoln with ambiguous words: now 


ufed in one ſenſe, and by and by in another, would 


fhrink into a very narrow compals; and many of the 


- philoſophers (to mention no other) as well as poets 


works, might be contained in a nutſhell. 


When the þ$- 27. But after all, the e of 


variation is words is ſo ſcanty in reſpe& of that infinite 
be. variety of thoughts, that men, wanting 
plained. terms to ſuit their preciſe notions, will, not- 
withſtanding their utmoſt caution, be forced often to 
ufe the ſame word in ſomewhat different ſenſes. And 


though in the continuation of a diſcourſe, or the pur- 


fuit of an argument, there can be hardly room to digreſs 


into a particular definition, as often as a man varies the 
ſignification of any term; yet the import of the diſ- 


- courfe will, for the moſt part, if there be no deſigned 
fallacy, ſufficiently lead candid and intelligent readers 
into the true meaning of it: but where there is not ſuf- 
ficient to guide the reader, there it concerns the writer 


to explain his meaning, and ſhow in what ſenſe he chere 
U 5 that term. 
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u 25 1. Sher the mind, in all; its een 


r | and reaſonings, hath no other im- 
e rpg _ mediate object but its own ideas, which it 


| alone does or, can contemplate ; it is evident, 
that our knowledge is only converſant about them, 


2 | b. 24. 


—_— 


Ch. 11 Knowledge. 
1 $519" Knowledge then ſeems to me to be 
nothing but the perception of the connexion c dedge 
ne nnn, ack ga is the per- 
and agreement, or diſagreement and repug- ception of the 
nancy, of any of our ideas. In this alone agreement or 
it conſiſts. Where this perception is, there „ 
is knowledge; and where it is not, there, 9 n 
though we may fancy, gueſs, or believe, yet we always 
come ſhort of knowledge. For when we know that 
white is not black, what do we elſe but perceive that 
theſe two ideas do not agree? When we poſſeſs ourſelves 


with the utmoſt ſecurity of the demonſtration, that the 


of their great concern for religion. And yet, notwith 


three angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones, 
What do we more but perceive, that equality to two 
right ones does neceſſarily agree to, and is inſeparable 
from the three angles of a triangle? 6 


F. 3. 


" 


The placing of certainty, as Mr, Locke does, in the perception of 
the agreement or diſagreement of our ideas, the biſhop of Worceſter ſuſ- 
As may be of dangerous conſequence to that article of faith which he 
E endeavoured to defend; to which Mr. Locke anſwers, + ſince your 
lordſhip hath not, as I remember, ſhown, or gone about to ſhow, how 
this propoſition, viz. that certainty conſiſts in the perception of the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of two ideas, is oppoſite or inconſiſtent with that 
article of faith which your lordſhip has endeavoured to defend ; it is plain, 
it is but your lordſhip's fear, that it may be of dangerous conſequence to 
it, which, as I humbly conceive, is no proof that it is any way incon- 
ſiſtent with that article. ; | of: 
No body, I think, can blame your lordſhip, or any one elſe, for being 
concerned for any article of the chriſtian faith ; but if that concern (as it 
may, and as we know it has done) makes' any one apprehend danger, 
where no danger is, are we, therefore, to give up and condemn any ro- 
ſition, becauſe any one, though of the firſt rank and magnitude, fears 
it may be of dangerous conſequence to any truth of religion, without 
ſhowing that it is ſo? If fucks lean be the meaſyres whereby to judge of 
truth and falſhood, the affirming that there are antipodes would be ſtill 
a hereſy ; and the doctrine of the motion of the earth muſt be rejected, ag. 
overthrowing the truth of the ſeripture; for of that dangerous conſequence 
it has been apprehended to be, by many learned and pious divines, out 
Randing thoſe greag 
apprehenſions of what dangerous conſequence it might be, it is now uni- 
verſally received by learned men, as an undoubted truth; and writ for by 
| ſome, whoſe belief of the ſcripture is not at all queſtioned ; and particu- 
larly, very lately, by a divine of the church of England, with great ſtrength 
pf reaſon, in his wonderfully ingenious New Theory of the Karth, 
| j {4 | | g f 5 3 


Ii In his 2d letter to the biſhop of Worceller, | * 
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g. 3. But to underſtand a little more dif. 
This agree 8 5 4 : 
| tinctly wherein this agreement or diſagree- 
fold. ment conſiſts, I think we may reduce it all 
do theſe four ſorts: | 
3. Co-exiſtence, or neceſſary connexion. 
4. Real exiſtence. . . 
N 9. 4. Firſt, as to the firſt ſort of agree- 
1. Of iden- ; , . - . . - | 
* ment or diſagreement, viz. identity or di- 


hn 


©. 5 wh verſity. It is the firſt act of the mind, when 


| it has any ſentiments or ideas at all, to per- 
ceive its ideas; and ſo far as it perceives them, to know 
each what it is, and thereby alſo to perceive their dif- 
ference, and that one is not another. This is ſo abſo- 

5 | 1 lutely 

+. The reaſon your lordſhip gives of your fears, that it may be of ſuch 
dangerous conſequence to that article of faith which your lordſhip endea- 
yours to defend, though jt occur in more places than one, is only this, 
viz. That it is made ute of by ill men to do miſchief, i, e. to oppoſe that 
article of faith which your lordſhip hath endeavoured to defend. But, 
my lord, if it be a reaſon to lay by any thing as bad, becauſe it is, or 
may be uſed to an ill purpoſe, I know not what will be innocent enough 
0 be kept. Arms, which were made for our defence, are ſometimes 
made uſe of to do miſchief ; and yet they are not thought of dangerous 
. conſequence for all that. No body lays by his ſword and piſtols, or 
thinks them of ſuch dangerous conſequence as to be neglected, or thrown 
away; becanſe robbers, and the worſt of men, ſometimes make uſe of 
them, to take away honeſt men's lives or goods, And the reaſon is, be- 
cauſe they were ay and will ſerve to preſerve them. And who 
knows. but this may be the preſent caſe ? If your lordſhip thinks, that 
| placing of certainty in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement, 
of ideas be to be rejected as falſe, becauſe you apprehend it may be 
dangerous conſequence to that article of faith: on the other ſide, perhaps 
others, with me, may think it a defence againſt error, and ſo (as being of 
good * to be received and adhered to. : | | | 
I would not, my lord, be hereby thought to ſet up my awn, or any 
one's 8 againſt your lordſhip's. But I have ſaid this only to 
ſhow, whulſt the argument lies for or againſt the truth of any propoſition, 

barely in an imagination that it may be of conſequence to the ſupporting 
pr overthrowing of any remote truth; it will be impoſſible, that way, to 
fletermine of the truth or falſhood of that propoſition, For imagination 
will be ſer * inſt imagination, and the ſtronger probably will be 
againſt your lordſhip; the ſtrongeſt imaginations being uſually in the 
weakeſt heads. The only way, in this caſe, to put it paſt doubt, is to 
ſhow the inconſiſtency of the two propoſitions; and then it will be ſeen, 
that one qverthrows the other; the true, the falſe one, 


\ = 


Your 
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lutely neceſſary, that without it there could be no know- 
ledge, no reaſoning, no imagination, no diſtinct thoughts 
at all. By this the mind clearly and infallibly perceives 
each idea to agree with itſelf, and to be what it is; and 
all diſtinct ideas to diſagree, 1. e. the one not to be the 
other: and this it does without pains, labour, or de- 
duction ; but at firſt view, by its natural power of per- 
ception and diſtinction. And though men of art have 
reduced this into thoſe general rules, © what is, is;“ and 
« it_is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be and not to 

be ;** for ready application in all cafes, wherein there 
may be occaſion to reflect on it: yet it is certain, that 
the firſt exerciſe of this faculty is about particular ideas. 
man infallibly knows, as ſoon as ever he has them in 
his mind, that the ideas he calls white and round, are 
1 | | the 


 « Your lordſhip ſays indeed, this is a new method of certainty. ' I will 
not ſay ſo myſelf, for fear of deferving a ſecond reproof from your lord- 
ſhip, for being too forward to aſſume to myſelf the honour of being an 
original, But this, I think, gives me occaſion, and will excuſe me — 
being thought impertinent, if I aſk your lordſhip, whether there be any 
other, or older method of certainty ? and what it is? For, if there be no 
other, nor older than this, either this was always the method of certainty, 
and ſo mine is no new one; os elſe the world is obliged to me for this 
new one, after having been ſo long in the want of fo neceſſary a thing as 
a method of certainty. If there be an older, I am fure your lordſhip can- 
not but know it; your condemning mine as new, as well as your thorough 
inſight into antiquity, cannot but ſatisfy every body that you do. And 
therefore to ſet the world right in a thing of that great concernment, and 
to overthrow mine, and thereby prevent the dangerous conſequence there 
is in my having unreaſonably ſtarted it, will not, T humbly conceive, miſ- 
become your lordſhip's care of that article you have endeavoured to de - 
fend, nor the good-will you bear to truth in general. For I will be an- 
ſwerable for myſelf, that I ſhall; and I think I may be for all others, that 
they all will give off the placing of certainty in the perception of the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of ideas, if your lordſhip will be pleaſed to ſhow, 
that it lies in any thing elſe. Th | 
But truly, not to aſcribe to myſelf an invention of what has been as old 
as knowledge is in the world, I muſt own, I am not guilty of what your 
lordſhip is pleafed to call ſtarting new methods of certainty. Knowledge, 
ever ſince there has been any in the world, has conſiſted in one 4 
action in the mind; and fo, I conceive, will continue to do to the end of 
it. And to ſtart new methods of knowledge, or certainty, (for they are 
to me the ſame thing) i. e. to find out and propoſe new methods of attain- 
ing knowledge, either with more eaſe and quickneſs, or in things yet 
unknown, is what I think no body could blame: but this is not that 
| which your lordſhip here means, by new methods of certainty, 1 
EY | , Org. 
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the very ideas they are, and that they are not other ideas 
which he calls red or ſquare. Nor can any maxim or 
propoſition in the world make him know it clearer or 
N25 than he did before, and without any ſuch general 
rule. This then is the firſt agreement or diſagreement, 
which the mind perceives in its ideas; which it always 

perceives at firſt ſight: and if there ever happen any doubt 
about it, it will always be found to be about the names, 
| : and not the ideas themſelves, whoſe identity and diver- 
| 4 fity will always be perceived, as ſoon and clearly as the 
| ideas themſelves are; nor can it poſſibly be otherwiſe. 
2. Relatire. F. 5. Secondly, the next fort of agree- 
ment or diſagreement, the mind perceives 
| in any of its ideas, may, I think, be called relative, and 
is nothing but the perception of the relation between 
. any 


i 1 1 ä : | 
lordſhip,. I think, means by it, the placing of certainty in ſomething, 
wherein either it does not conſiſt, or elſe wherein it was not placed before 
now ; if this be to, be called a new. method of certainty. As to the latter 
of theſe, I ſhall know whether Lam guilty or no, when your lordſhip will 
do me the favour to tell me, wherein it was placed before: which your. 
Jordſhip knows I profeſſed myſelf ignorant of, when I writ my book, and 
ſo J am till, But if ſtarting new methods of certainty, be the placing of 
_ certainty in ſomething wherein it does not conſiſt ; whether I have done 
that or no, I muſt appeal to the experience of mankind. PL an 
There are ſeveral actions of men's minds, that they are conſcious to 
themſelves of performing, as willing, believing, knowing, &c. which they 
have ſo particular ſenſe of, that they can Jilin iſh them one from an- 
other; or elſe they could not ſay, when they willed, when they believed, 
| and when they knew any thing. But though theſe actions were different 
| | enough from one another, not to be confounded by thoſe who ſpoke of 
them, yet no body, that I had met with, had, in their writings, parti- 
cularly ſet down wherein the act of knowing preciſely conſiſtet. 
. To this reflection upon the actions of my own mind the ſubjeR of my 
Effay concerning Human Underſtanding naturally led me; wherein if I have 
done any thing new, it has been to deſcribe to others, more particularly 
than had been done before, what it is their minds do when they perform 
that action which they call knowing; and if, upon examination, they 
obſerve I have given a true account 15 that action of their minds in all the 
parts of it, I ſuppoſe it will be in vain to diſpute againſt what they find 
and feel in themſelves, And if I have not told them right and exactly 
what they find and feel in themſelves, when their minds perform the act 
of knowing, what I have ſaid will be all in vain; men will not be per- 
ſuaded againſt their ſenſes. Knowledge is an internal perception of their 
minds; and if, when they reflect on it, they find it is not what I have 
_ Tajd it is, my groundleſs conceit will not be hearkened to, but be exploded _ 
by every body, and die of itſelf: and no body need to be at DON. 
W 8 | ; arive 
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any two ideas, of what kind ſoever, whether ſubſtances, 
modes, or any other. For ſince all diſtinct ideas muſt 
eternally be known not to be the ſame, and ſo be uni- 
verſally and conſtantly denied one of another, there could 
be no room for any poſitive knowledge at all, if we 
could not perceive any relation between our ideas, and 
find out the agreement or difagreement they have one 
with another, in ſeveral ways the mind takes of com- 
Pam REL. oa i + on 

L. 6. Thirdly, the third fort of agree- 3. Of co-ex-. 
ment, or difagreement, to be found in our ifence. 
ideas, which the perception of the mind is | \ 
employed about, is co-exiſtence, or non-co-exiſtence in 
the fame ſubject; and this belongs particularly to ſub- 
ſtances. Thus when we pronounce concerning gold 
V that 


% 
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drive it out of the world. So impeſlible is it to find out, or ſtart new 
methods of certainty, or to have them received, if any one places it in 
any thing, but in that wherein it really conſiſts: much leſs can any one 
be in danger to be miſled into error, by any ſuch new, and to every one. 
viſibly ſenſeleſs project. Can it be ſuppoſed, that any one could ſtart a 
new method of ſeeing, and perſuade men thereby, that they do not ſee. 
what they do ſee? Is it to be feared, that any one can caſt ſuch a miſt over 
their eyes, that they ſhould not know when they ſee, and fo be leu out of 
their way by it?! „ W FS... 
Knowledge, I find in myſelf, and I conceive in others, conſiſts in the 
perception of the agreement or diſagreement of the immediate objects of 
the mind in thinking, which I call ideas: but whether it does ſo in others 
or no, muſt be determined by their own experience, reflecting upon the 
action of their mind in knowing; for that 1 cannot alter, nor, I think, 
they themſelves. But whether they will call thoſe immediate objects of 
their minds in thinking ideas or no, is perfectly in their on choice. If 
they diſlike that name, they may call them notions or conceptions, or 
' how they pleaſe; it matters not, if they uſe them ſo as to avoid obſcurity. 
and confuſion. If they are conſtantly uſed in the ſame and a known ſenſe, 
every one has the liberty to pleaſe himſelf. in his terms; there lies neither 
truth, nor error, nor ſcience, in that; though thoſe that take them 
for things, and not for what they are, bare arbitrary ſigns of our ideas, 
make a great deal ado often about them ; as if ſome great matter lay in the 
uſe of this or that ſound, All that I know, or can imagine of difference 
about them, is, that thoſe words are always beſt, whoſe fignifications are 
beſt known in the ſenſe they are uſed ; and ſo are leaſt apt to breed con- 
6 tad ps = 15 5 
My lord, your lordſhip hath been pleaſed to find fault with my uſe of 
the new term, ideas, without 3 me a better name for the immediate 
objects of the mind in thinking. Your lordſhip alſo has been pleaſed to 
find fault with my definition of knowledge, without doing me the favour , 
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that it is fixed, our knowledge of this truth amounts to 
no more but this, that fixedneſs, or a power to remain 
in the fire unconſumed, is an idea that always accom- 
panies, and is joined with that particular ſort of yellow- 
nels, weight, fufibility, malleableneſs, and ſolubility in 
ag. regia, which make our complex idea, ſignified by 
the word gold. - „ 5 gn 
4 Oftral . 7- Fourthly, the fourth and laſt fort 
exiſtence, is that of actual and. real exiſtence agreeing 
--- __ ,. to any idea. Within theſe four ſorts of 
agreement or diſagreement, is, I ſuppofe, contained all 
the knowledge we have, or are capable of: for all the 
inquiries we can make concerning any of our ideas, all 
that we know or can affirm concerning any of them, is, 
that it is, or is not, the ſame with ſome other; m_ it 
23 | | | 7 3 ocs, 
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to give me a better. For it is only about my definition of know 
that all this ftir concerning certainty is made. For, with me, to know 
and to be certain, is the ſame thing ; what I know, that I am certain of; 
and what I am certain of, that I know, What reaches to knowledge, 1 
think may be called certainty ; and what comes ſhort of certainty, I think 
2 cannot be called knowledge; as your lordſhip could not but obſerve in the 
| 18th ſection of chap. 4. of my 4th book, which you have quoted, 
My definition of knowledge ſtands thus : knowledge ſeems to me to be 
nothing but the perception of the connexion and agreement, or diſagree- 
ment and repugnancy of any of our ideas,” This definition your lordſhip 
diſlikes, and apprehends it may be of dangerous conſequence as to that 
article of chriſtian faith which your lordſhip hath endeavoured to defend. 
For this there is a very eaſy remedy : it is but for your lordſhip to ſet aſide 8 
tis definition of knowledge by giving us a better, and this danger is over. 
But your lordſhip chooſes rather to have a controverſy with my book for 
having it in it, and to * me upon the defence of it; for which I muſt 
acknowledge myſelf obliged to your lordſhip for affording me ſo much 
of your time, and for allowing me the honour of converſing fo much with 
one ſo far above me in all reſpects. 8 | | 
Your lordſhip ſays, it may be of dangerous conſequence to that article 
of chriſtian faith which you have endeavoured to defend. Though the 
laws of diſputing allow bare denial as a ſufficient anſwer to ſayings, with- 
out any offer of a proof: yet, my lord, to ſhow how willing I am to 
give your lordſhip all ſatisfaction, in what you apprehend may be of dan- 
_ gerous conſequence in my book, as to that article, I ſhall not ſtand ftill 
_ fullenly, and put your lordſhip upon the difficulty of ſhowing wherein 
that danger lies; but ſhall on the other fide, endeavour to ſhow your 
| lordſhip that that definition of mine, whether true or falſe, right or 
wrong, can be of no dangerous conſequence to that article of faith. The 
reaſon which 1 ſhall offer for it, is this: becauſe it can be of no conſe- 
one nn ee e 
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does, or does not, always cogexiſt with ſome other idea 
in the ſame ſubject; that it has this or that relation with 


ſome other idea; or that it has a real exiſtence without 
the mind. Thus blue is not yellow; is of identity: 


two triangles upon equal baſes between two parallels are 
equal; is of relation: iron is ſuſceptible of magnetical 
impreſſions; is of co-exiſtence :| God is; is of real ex- 
iſtence. Though identity and co-exiſtence are truly 


nothing but relations, yet they are ſuch peculiar ways 


of agreement or diſagreement of our idcas, that they 
deſerve well to be conſidered as diſtinct heads, and not 
under relation in general; ſince they are ſo different 


grounds of affirmation and negation, as will eaſily ap- 
pear to any one, who will but reflect on what is ſaid in 
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That which your lordſhip is afraid it may be dangerous to, is an arti- 


| cle of faith: that which your lordſhip labours and is concerned for, is 


| 


the certainty of taith, Now, my lord, I humbly coneeiye the certainty 
of faith, if your lordſhip thinks fit to call it ſo, has nothing to do with 
the certainty of knowledge. As to talk of the certainty of faith; feems all 


one to me, as to talk of the knowledge of þclieving, a way. of. ſpeaking 
not eaſy to me to underſtand. _ | IE | : 


Place knowledge in what you will; ſtart what new methods of certainty 
you pleaſe, that are apt to leave men's minds more doubtful than before; 


place certainty on ſuch ground as will leave little or no knowledge in the 


world: (for theſe are the arguments your lordſhip uſes againſt my defini- 


tion of knowledge) this ſhakes not at all, nor in the leaſt concerns the 


6 


aſſurance of faith ; that is quite diſtinct from it, neither ſtands nor f 

, . 8 
Faith ſtands by 5 itſelf, nd upon grounds of its own; nor can be Tee 
moved from them, and placed on thoſe of knowledge. Their grounds 


are ſo far from being the ſame, or having any thing common, that when 


fathinoloaper;; lg reed Too m8 1 natls 12nd 
With what aſſurance ſoever of believing: I aſſent to any article of faith, 
fo that I ſtedfaſtly venture my all upon it, - it is ſtill but believing. Bring 


it is brought to certainty, faith is deſtroyed; it is knowledge then, and 


it to certainty, and it ceaſes to be faith. I believe that Jeſus Chriſt was 


crucified; dead, and buried, roſe again the third day from the dead, and 
aſcended into heaven: let now ſuch methods of knowledge or certainty 
be ſtarted, as leave men's minds more doubtful than beſore; let the 
grounds of knowledge be reſolved into what any one pleaſes, it touches 


not my faith; the faundation of that ſtands as ſure as before, and cannot 
be at all ſhaken by it; and. one may as well ſay, that any thing that 


as that any thing Which alters the nature of knowledge (if that could 
Wee dangerous conſequence to an article of fait. 
Vor. II. ene | Whether 


«C % 


weakens the fight, or caſts a miſt. before the eyes, endangers the prays js ba 


} 
: 
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ſeveral places of this eſſay. I ſhould not eber to 

examine the ſeveral degrees of our knowledge, but chat 

it is neceſſary firſt to conſider the 1 nene. 

of the word knowledge. 

| F. 8. There are 3 8 Thartin the 
5 ou” mind is poſſeſſed of truth, each of which is 

vital! ah we" knowled 

& 1013 e276 * x. There is 1 knowledge, which is 

the preſent view the mind has of the agreement or diſ- 
agreement of any of its ideas, or of the relation they have 

3 to another.. 

2. A man is faid to Snow: any Sidpatition, whtich | 


bavinjs been once laid before his thoughts, he evidently 


erceived the agreement or diſagreement of the ideas 
Pherodf it conſiſts; and ſo lodged it in his memory, 
that Whenever that propoſition comes again to be re- 
fected on, he, without doubt or  hefiration, embraces 
the right fide,” affents ro, and is certain of the truth of 
18, 1 think, one may. call habitual knowledge: 


a+» 


and thus a man may be ſaid to know all thoſe — 2 


which are lodged in his memory, by a foregoin er 
nd full perception, whereof. the mind is affure 
Lale as often as it has occaſion to reflect on A vj 
r our finite underſtandings being able to think clearly 
anck diſtinctiy but on one thing at once, if men had io 
knowledge of any more than what they actually thought 


on, they would all be very ignorant; and he that knew 


moſt, would knew but one truth, that n all he was 
able ai one time. 2 eee 


1 . 
* + : 4 * - th 
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Whether then Fo am or-am not — , in the placing int in 


* 


the perception of the agreement or difag . whether this 


account of know be true or falſe, ges or ſtraitens the beunds' of 


© more than-itſhould ; faith ftill ſtands upon its own baſis, which is not 
at all altered by it; and every article of that has juſt the ſame unmoved 


foundation,” aud the very ſame credibility; that it had before. So that, 


_ my lord, whatever I have ſaid about certainty, and how much ſoever I 
may be out in it, if Tam miſtaken, your lordſhip has no. reaſon to 


hend any danger to any article ef faith from thence; every one of 
Rands'upon the fame bottom it did before, out of the reach of what be- 
_ Ipngs to knowledge and certainty. And thus much of my way of cer- 
tainty hy ideas; which, I hope, will ſatisfy your 13 1 
r eit, 


: bi 
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F. 9. Of habitual knowledge, there are 3 
atfo, vulgatly ſpeaking, two degives: — = Habla 
Firſt, the one is of ſuch truths laid up in twofold. 
the memory, as whenever they occur to the 5 
mind, it actually perceives the relation is between thoſe 
ideas. And this is in all thoſe truths, whereof we have 
an intuitive knowledge; where the ideas 'themfelves, 
by an immediate view, difcover their agreement or diſ- 
agreement one with another. To - 8 
Secondly, the other is of ſuch truths, whereof the 
mind having been convinced, it retains the memory of 
the conviction, without the proofs. Thus a man that 
remembers certainly that he once perceived the demon- 
ſtration, that the three angles of a triangle are equal to 
two right ones, is certain that he knows it, becauſe he 
cannot doubt the truth of it. In his adherence to a 
truth, where the demonſtration by which it was at firſt 
known is forgot, though a man may be thought father 
to believe his memory than really to know, and this way 
of entertaining a truth ſeemed formerly to me like 
fomething between opinion and knowle 170 ; a Tort of 
aſſurance which exceeds bare belief, for that relies on 
the teſtimony of another: yet upon a due examination 
J find it comes not ſhort of perfect certainty, and is in 
effect true knowledge. That which is apt to miſlead 
dur firſt thoughts into a miſtake in this matter, is, that the 
agreement or diſagreement of the ideas in this caſe is 
not perceived, as it was at firſt, by an actual view of 
all the intermediate ideas, whereby the agreement or 
diſagreement of thoſe in the propoſition was at firſt per- 
ceived; but by other intermediate ideas, that ſhow the 
agreement or diſagreement of the ideas contained in the 
propofition whoſe certainty we remember. For exam- 
ple, in this propoſition, that the three angles of a trian- 
gle are equal to two right ones, one who has feen and 
clearly perceived the demonſtration of this truth, knows. 
it to be true, when that demonſtration is gone out of 
his mind ; fo that at preſent it is not actually in view, 
and poſſibly cannot be recollected: but he knows it in 
a different way from what he did before. The agree- 
ment of the two ideas 2 1 in that propoſition is per- 


ceived, 
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ceived, but it is by the intervention of other ideas than 
thoſe which at firſt produced that perception. He re- 
members, i. e. he knows (for remembrance is but the 
reviving of ſome paſt knowledge) that he was once cer- 
tain of the truth of this propoſition, that the three an- 
gles of a triangle are equal to two right ones. The im- 
mutability of the ſame relations between the ſame im- 
mutable things, is now the idea that ſhows him, that 
if the three angles of a triangle were once equal to two 
right ones, they will always be equal to two right ones. 
And hence he comes to be certain, that what was once 
true in the caſe, is always true; what ideas once agreed, 
will always agree; and conſequently what he once "knew 
to be true, he will always. know. to be. true, as long: as 
1e can remember that he once knew it. Upon this 
ground it is, that particular demonſtrations i in mathe- 
maticks afford general knowledge. If then the percep- 
tion that the ſame ideas will eternally have the ſame 
habitudes and relations, be not a ſufficient ground of 
knowledge, there could be no knowledge of general pro- 
poſitions in mathematicks; for no mathematical de- 
monſtration would be any other than particular: and 
when a man had demonſtrated any propoſition concern- 
ing one triangle or circle, his knowledge would not 
reach bey ond chat particular diagram. If he would ex- 
tend it further, he muſt renew his demonſtration in an- 
other inſtance, before he could know it to be true in 
another like triangle, and ſo. on: by which means one 
could never come to the knowledge of any general pro- 
poſitions. Nobody, I think, can deny that Mr. New 
| ton certainly knows any propoſition, that he now at any 
1 time reads in his book, to be true; though he has not 
Wo in actual view that admirable chain of intermediate 
ideas, whereby he at firſt diſcovered it to be true. Such 
a memory as that, able to retain ſuch a train of parti- 
.- Cculars, may be well thought beyond the reach of human 
_ faculties; hen che very diſcovery, perception, and lay- 
ing together that wonderful connexion of ideas, is found. 
to ſurpaſs moſt readers comprehenſion. _ But yet it is 
+ evident, the author himſelf knows the propoſition to be. 
5 tur, remembering he once ſaw the connexion ofwthoſe. 
x” bee.” 9 . 5 ideas, 


— 
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ideas, as certainly as he knows ſuch a man wounded an- 
other, remembering that he ſaw him run him through. 
But becauſe the memory is not always ſo clear as actual 
perception, and does in all men more or leſs decay in 
length of time, this amongſt other differences is one, 
which ſhows that demonſtrative knowledge is much 
more imperfect than intuitive, as we : ſhall ſee in he 
EET CERES. 4 on | | * 
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* the Degrees fs our Knowledge. 


6. 1. A our knowledge conliſting, as 
I have ſaid; in the view the 

5 has of its own ee which is the utmoſt light 
and greateſt certainty we, with our faculties, and in our 
Way of knowledge, are capable of; it may not be amils 
to conſider a little the degrees of its evidence. The 
different clearneſs of our knowledge ſeems to me to 
lie in the different way of perception the mind has of 
the agreement or diſagreement of any of its ideas. For 
if we will reflect on our own ways of thinking, we ſhall 
find that ſometimes the mind perceives the agreement or 
diſagreement of two ideas immediately by themſelves, 
without the intervention of any other : and this, I think, 
we may call intuitive knowledge. For in this the mind 
is at no pains of proving or examining, but perceives 
the truth, as the eye doth light, only by being directed 
toward it. Thus the mind perceives, that white is not 
black, that a circle is not a triangle, that three are more 
than two, and equal to one and two. Such kind of 
truths the mind perceives at the firſt fight of the ideas 
together, by bare intuition, without the intervention of 
any other idea; and this kind of knowledge is the 
cleareſt and moſt certain, that human frailty is capable 
of. This part of knowledge is irreſiſtible, and like 
bright ſun- ſhine forces itſelf immediately to be Perceiv=- 
ed, as ſoon as ever the mind turns its view that way; 
| 3 VVV and 


Intuitive. 
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and leaves no room for heſitation, doubt, or examina- 
tion, but the mind is preſently filled with the clear 
light of it, It is on this intuition that depends all the 
certainty and evidence of all our knowledge ; Which cer- 
tainty every one finds to be ſo great, that he cannot ima- 
gine, and therefore not require à greater: for a man 
cannot conceive himſelf capable of a greater certainty, 
than to know that any idea in his mind is ſuch as he 
perceives it to be; and that two ideas, wherein he per- 
ceives a difference, are different and not preciſely the 
ſame. He that demands a greater certainty than this, 


demands he knows not what, and ſhows only that he 


has a mind to be a ſceptick, without being able to be 


| ſo. Certainty depends ſo wholly-on this intuition, that 


in the next degree of knowledge, which I call demon- 
ſtrative, this intuition is neceſſary in all the connexions 
of the intermediate ideas, without which we cannot at- 
tain knowledge and certainty. 5 
Demonſira- - S. 2+ The next degree of knowledge is, 
tive. Where the mind perceives. the agreement or 
di.fagreement of any ideas, but not imme-. 
diately. Though wherever the mind perceives the. 
agreement or diſagreement of any of its ideas, there be 


certain knowledge: yet it does, not always happen, that 


the mind ſees. that agreement or diſagreement which 
there is between them, even where it is diſcoverable : 
and in that caſe remains in ignorance, and at moſt gets 
no farther than a probable conjecture. The reaſon Why 
the mind cannot always perceive preſently the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of two ideas, is, becauſe thoſe 
ideas, concerning whoſe agreement or diſagreement the. 
inquiry is made, cannot by the mind be ſo put together 
as to ſhow it, In this caſe then, when the mind can 
not ſo bring its ideas together, as by their immediate 


compariſon, and as it were juxta- poſition or application 


one to another, to perceive their agreement, or diſa- 
greement, it 1s, fain, by the intervention of other ideas 
(one or more, as it happens) to diſcover the agreement 


or diſagreement Which it ſearches; and this is that 


which we call reaſoning. Thus the mind being willing 
to know the agreement or diſagreement in bigneſs, be- 
5 d i i ons _ tween 
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tween the three angles of a triangle and two right ones, 
2 by an immediate view and comparing them do 
becauſe the three angles of a triangle cannot be 
— at once, and be compared with any one or two 
angles; and ſo of this the mind has no immediate, no 
intuitive knowledge. In this caſe the mind is fain to 
find out ſome other angles, to which the three angles of 
a triangle have an equality; and, finding thoſe equal to 
two right ones, comes to know their ISA to two 
richt ones. | | 
F 3. Thoſe] ;aterrening ideas which ſerve Pra LO 
to ſhow the agreement of any two others, proofs. - 
are called proofs; and where the agreement 
and difagreement is by this means plainly and clearly 
perceived, it is called demonſtration, it being ſhown to 
the underſtanding, and the mind made to ſee that it is 
ſo. A quickneſs in the mind to find out theſe interme- 
diate ideas (that ſhall diſcover the agreement. or =_ 
greement of any other) and to apply them right, is, 1 
{uppoſe, that which is called ſagacity. | 
$. 4. This knowledge by intervening gut not ſo 
proofs, though it be certain, yet the evi- eaſy, 
dence of it is not altogether fo clear and 
bright, nor the aſſent ſo ready, as in intuitive know- 
ledge. For though, in demonſtration, the mind does at 
laſt perceive the agreement or diſagreement of the ideas 
it conſiders ; yet it is not without pains and attention: 
8 ho” muſt be more than one tranfient view to find it. 
A ſteady application and purſuit are required to this dif- 
covery: and there muſt be a progreſfion by ſteps and de- 
grees, before the mind can in this way arrive at certain 


ty, and come to perceive the agreement or repugnancy 


between. two ideas that need proofs and the uſe of a 
to ſhow it. 

'$. 5. Another difference between intui- Not ins | 
tive and demonſtrative knowledge, is, that precedent = 
thaugh in the latter all doubt be removed, duch, | 
when by the intervention of the intermediate ideas the 
agreement or diſagreement is perceived; yet before the 
demonſtration there was a doubt, which in intuitive 
. cannot 88 the mind, that has its. — | 

4 culty 
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culty of perception left to a degree capable of diſtinct 
ideas, no more than it can be a doubt to the eye (that 
can diſtinctly ſee white and black) whether this ink and 

this paper be all of a colour. If there be fight in the 
eyes, it will at firſt glimpſe, without heſitation; perceive 
the words printed on this paper different from the co- 
_ Jour of the paper: and ſo if the mind have the faculty 
of diſtinct perceptions, it will perceive: the agreement 
or diſagreement of thoſe ideas that produce intuitive 
knowledge. If the eyes have loſt the faculty of ſeeing, 
or. the mind of perceiving, we in vain inquire after the 


quickneſs, of. mh ty in one or Ne e of 1 5 ea in 


the other. ITY * 


3 Not fo clear.” . 160 Ir is true, the perception produced 
160 demonſtration is alſo very clear, yet it is 


| 3 with a great abatement of that evident luſtre and 


full aſſurance, that always accompany that which I call 
intuitive; like a face reflected by ſeveral mirrors one to 
another, where as long as it retains the fimilitude and 


agreement with the object, it produces a knowledge; 
but it is ſtill in every ſucceſſive reflection with a leſſening 


of that perfect clearneſs and diſtinctneſs, which is in the 


firſt, till at laſt, after many removes, it has a great mix- 
ture of dimneſs, and is not at firſt ſight ſo knowable, 
eſpecially to weak eyes. Thus it is with knowledge 
made out by a long train of proof. 


Fach ftep . 7. Now, in every ſtep reaſon makes 
muſt have in demonſtrative knowledge, there is an in- 
= ch tuitive knowledge of that agreement or diſ- 

3 Ce. 


intuitive knowledge : if it cannot be perceived by itſelf, 
there is need of ſome intervening idea, as a common 
meaſure to ſhow their agreement or diſagreement. By 


which it is plain, that every ſtep in reaſoning that pro- 


duces knowledge, has intuitive certainty; which when 
the mind perceives, there is no more required, but to 


x zemember it to JIE the agreement or diſagreement of 


the 


agreement it ſeeks with the next interme- 
diate idea, which it uſes as a proof: for if it were not 
_ fo, that yet would need a proof; fince without the per- 
ception of ſuch agreement or difagreement, there is no 


Knowledge produced. If it be perceived by itſelf, it is 


3 
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the ideas, concerning which we inquire, viſible and cer- 
tain. So that to make any thing a demonſtration, it is 
neceſſary to perceive the immediate agreement of the in- 
tervening ideas, whereby the agreement or diſagreement | 
of the two ideas under examination (whereof the one is 
always the firſt, and the other the laſt in the account) 
is found. This intuitive perception of the agreement 
or diſagreement of the intermediate ideas, in each ſtep 
and progreſſion of the demonſtration, muſt alſo be car- 
ried exactly in the mind, and a man muſt be ſure that 
no part is left out: which becauſe in long deductions, 
and theuſe of many proots, the memory does not always 

ſo readily and exactly retain ; therefore it comes to paſs, 
that this is more imperfect than intuitive N c 
and men embrace often falthood for demonſtrations: 

F. 8. The neceſſity of this intuitive know- 7, - — 1 
yo in each ſtep of ſcientifical or demon- ' miſtake © 
ſtrative reaſoning, gave occaſion, I imagine, ex przcog- 

to that miſtaken axiom, that all reaſoning tis & _ 
was © ex præcognitis & præconceſſis; ae 
which how: far it is miſtaken, I ſhall have occaſion to 
ſhow more at large, when come to conſider-propofi- 
tions, and particularly thoſe propoſitions which are 
called maxims ; and to ſhow. that it is by a miſtake, 
that they are ſuppoſed to be the mann of 1 our 
knowledge and reaſonings. | 

$. 9. It has been generally taken for Mp PA 
granted, that mathematicks alone are capa-/ tion not li- 
ble of demonſtrative certainty : but to have mited to 
ſuch an agreement or diſagreement, as may e 
intuitively be perceived, being, as I imagine, not the 
privilege of the ideas of number, extenſion, and figure 
alone, it may poſſibly be the want of due method and 
application in us, and not of ſufficient evidence in things, 
that demonſtration has been thought to have ſo little to 
do in other parts of knowledge, and been ſcarce ſo much 
as aimed at by any but mathematicians. For whatever 
ideas we have, wherein the mind can perceive the im- 
mediate agreement or diſagreement that is between 
them, there the mind is capable of intuitive knowledge; 
and where it can. perceive the nnen or diſagree- 
R ment 
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ment of any two ideas, by an intuitive perception of the 
agreement or diſagreement they have with any interme- 

diate ideas; there the mind is capable of demonſtration, 


| which is not limited to ideas of extenſion, figure, num- 


Wü it bas $. 10. The reaſon why-it has been gene- 
— % rally ſought for, and ſuppoſed to be only in 


b thought. Thoſe, I imagine has been not only the ge- 


; gnaeral uſefulneſs of thoſe ſciences ; but be- 
cauſe, in comparing their equality or exceſs, the modes 
of numbers have every the leaſt difference very clear and 
perceivable : and though in extenſion, every the leaſt 
exceſs is not fo perceptible, yet the mind has found out 
ways to examine and diſcover demonſtratively the juſt 
equality of two angles, or extenſions, or figures: and 
_both theſe, i. e. numbers and figures, can be ſet down 
by vifible and laſting marks, wherein the ideas under 
conſideration are perfectly determined; which for the 
moſt part they are not, where they are marked only by 


names and words. 


F. II. But in other ſimple ideas, whoſe modes and 
differences are made and counted by degrees, and not 
quantity, we have not ſo nice and accurate a diſtinction 
of their differences, as to perceive and find ways to 
meaſure their juſt equality, or the leaſt differences. For 
thoſe other ſimple ideas, being appearances of ſenſa- 
tions, predueed in us by the fize, figure, number, and 
mation of minute corpuſe les ſingly inſenſible; their dif- 
ferent degrees alſo depend upon the variation of ſome, 
or of all thoſe cauſes : which fince it cannot be obſerved | 
by us in particles of matter, whereof each is too ſubtile 
to be perceived, it is impoſſible for us to have any exact 
meaſures of the different degrees of theſe fimple ideas. 
For ſuppoſing the ſenfation or idea we name whiteneſs 
be produced in us by a certain number of globules, 
which, having a verticity about their own centres, ſtrike 
upon the retina of the eye, with a certain degree of ro- 
tation, as well as progrefive ſwiftneſs; it will hence 
eaſily follow, that the more the ſuperficial parts of any 
body are ſo ordered, as to reflect the greater number of 
Slobules'of light, and to give them the 1 
ih : Fr Win wWhicl 
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which is fit to produce this ſenſation of white in us, the 
more white will that body appear, that from an equal ſpace 
ſends to the retina the greater number of ſuch corpuſ- 
cles, with that peculiar ſort of motion. I do not fay, 
that the nature of light conſiſts in very ſmall round 2 
bules, nor of whiteneſs | in ſuch a texture of parts, as 
gives a certain rotation to theſe globules, when it reflects 
them; for I am not now treating phyſically of light or 
colours. But this, I think, I may ſay, that I cannot 

(and I would be glad-any one would make intelligible 
that he did) conceive how bodies without us can any 
ways affect our ſenſes, but by the immediate contact of 
the "Cnfible bodies themſelves, as in taſting and feeling, 

or the impulſe of ſome inſenſible particles coming from 

them, as in ſecing, hearing, and ſmelling; by the diffe- 
rent impulſe of which parts, cauſed by their different 
ſize, figure, and motion, the Variety: of ionetions' 18 Pre- 
duced. In us. 

1 Whether then they be olobules, or no: or who 
ther they have a verticity about their own centres that 
produces the idea of whiteneſs in us; this is certain. 
that the more particles of light are reflected from a body, 
fitted to give them that peculiar motion, which pro- 
duces the ſenſation of whiteneſs in us; and poſſibly: too, 
the quicker that peculiar motion is; the whiter does the 
body appear, from which the greater number are reflect 
ed, as is evident in the ſame piece of papex put in the 
ſun-beams, in the ſhade, and in a dark hole; in each 
of which it will produce in un the ien of whiteneſs 1 in 
far different degrees. 

9. 13. Not knowing ene what number of par- 
ticles, nor what motion of them is fit to produce any 
preciſe degree of whiteneſs, we cannot demonſtrate the 
certain, equality of any two degrees of whiteneſs, becauſe 


ue have no certain ſtandard to meaſure them by, nor 


means to diſtinguiſh every the leaſt real difference, the 
only help we have being from our ſenſes, which in this 
point fail us. But where the difference is ſo great, as 
to produce in the mind clearly diſtinct ideas, whoſe dif. 
ferences can be perfectly retained, there theſe: ideas or 
TY as We; ee in different ns, as blue and red. 


arc 
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are as capable of demonſtration, as ideas of number and 
extenſion. * What I have here ſaid of whiteneſs and co- 
jours, I think, holds true in "wy NECPNGnry” qualities, and 
their. urch, Wien een 
Sn F. 1. Theſe two, viz: intuition and de- 
knowledge to SUR gp are the degrees of our know 
of particular ledge; Whatever comes ſhort of one of theſe, 
nee. © with what aſſurance ſoever embraced, is but 
faith; or opinion, but not knowledge, at leaſt in all gene- 
ral truths. There is, indeed, another perception of the 
mind, employed about the particular exiftence of finite 
beings without us; Which going beyond bare probabi- 


lity, and yet not reaching perfectly to either of the fore 


going g degrees of certainty, paſſes under the name of 
nowledge. There can be nothing more certain, than 
that the idea we receive from an external object is in 


our minds; this is intuitive knowledge. But whether 
there be any thing more than barely that idea in our 


minds, whether we can thence certainly infer the exiſt- 
ence of any thing without us, which correſponds to that 


idea, is that, whereof ſome men think there may be a 


— 


queſtion made; becauſe men may have ſuch ideas in 


their minds, when no ſuch thing exiſts, no ſuch object Y 


affects their ſenſes.” ' Bur yet here, I think, we are pro- 
vided with an evidence, that puts us paſt doubting : for 
F aſk any one, whether he be not invincibly conſcious 
to himſelf; of a different perception, when he looks on 


the ſun by day, and thinks on it by night; when he ac- 


tually taſtes wormwood, or ſmells a roſe, or only thinks 
on that ſavour or odour? We as plainly find the diffe- 
rence there is between an idea revived in our minds by 
our own memory, and actually coming into our minds 


by our ſenſes, as we do between any two diſtinct ideas. 


If any one ſay, a dream may do the ſame thing, and all 
theſe ideas may be produced in us without any external 


objects; he may pleaſe to dream that T make him this 


anſwer; 1. That it is no great matter, whether I remove 


this ſeruple, or no: where all is but dream, reaſoning 
and arguments are of no uſe, truth and knowledge no- 


thing. 2. That I believe he will allow a very manifeſt 


difference between dreaming * being in the fire, and 


— 
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being actually in it. But yet if hetbe reſolved to appear 
ſo ſceptical, as to maintain, that what I call being ac- 
tually in the fire 1s nothing but a dream ; and we cannot 
thereby certainly know, that any ſuch thing as fire ac- 
tually exiſts without us: I anſwer, that we certainly 
finding that pleaſure or pain follows upon the applica- 
tion of certain objects to us, whoſe! exiſtence e per- 
ceive, or dream that we perceive, by our ſenſes; this 
certainty is as great as our happineſs or miſery, beyond 
which we have no concernment to know, or to be. So 
that, I think, we may add to the two former ſorts of know - 
ledge this alſo of the exiſtence of particular external ob- 
jects, by that perception and conſciouſneſs we have of 
the actual entrance of ideas from them, and allow theſe 
three degrees of knowledge, viz. intuitive, demonſtra- 
tive, and ſenſitive: in each of which there are different 
degrees and ways of evidence and certainty. 
§. 15. But ſince our knowledge is found- Knowledge / 
ed on, and employed about, our ideas only, not always 
will it not follow from thence, that it is clear, where 
conformable to our ideas; and that where the Bio * 
our ideas are clear and diſtinct, or obſcure oat N 
and confuſed, our knowledge will be ſo too? To — 
I anſwer, no: for our knowledge conſiſting in the per- 
ception of the agreement or diſagreement of any two 
ideas, its clearneſs or obſcurity confiſts in the clearneſs 
or obſcurity of that perception, and not in the clearneſs 
or obſcurity of the ideas themſelves ; v. g. a man that 
has as clear ideas of the angles of a triangle, and of equa- 
lity to two right ones, as any mathematician in the 
world, may yet have but a very obſcure perception of 
their agreement, and ſo have but a very obſcure know- 
ledge of it. But ideas, which by reaſon of their obſcu- 
rity or otherwiſe, are confuſed, cannot produce any clear 
or diſtinct knowledge; becauſe as far as any ideas are 
confuſed, ſo far the mind cannot perceive clearly, Whe- 
ther they agree or diſagree... Or to expreſs. the ſame; 
thing in a way leſs apt to be miſunderſtood; he that 
hath not determined ideas to the words he. uſes,” cannot | 
make dea, them, of Ae truth he can be 
cer tain. „ Ts 
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4 perception of the agreement or diſagreement 
79 of our ideas, it follows from hence, that,, 
+ No farther | Firſt, we can have ene no furrher | 
than we have | han we have ideas. 
ideas. Fe. 2, ' Secondly, that we FOTO! how. ; 
— ledge farther than we can have perception of 
vetteir cheir agreement or diſagreement. Which 
e perception being, f. Either by intuition, or 
axagret . the immediate comparing any two ideas; 
— or, 2. By reaſon, examining the agreement 


or diſagreement. of two ideas, by the intervention of 


ſome others; or; 3. By ſenſation; perceiving the exiſt- 
enee of particular things: hence it alſo follows, 


2. Intuitive 5 g. 3. Thirdly , that we cannot have an 


edge intuitive knowledge, that ſhall extend itfelf 


_ extends itfelf to all our ideas, and all that we would know 


notto all te. about them; becauſe we cannot examine 
relations of | 


M bar idets, and perceive all the relations they have one 

to another by juxta-poſition, or an imme 
diate apart one with another. Thus having the 
ideas of an obtuſe and an acute angled triangle, both 
drawn from equal baſes, and between parallels, I can, by 
intuitive knowledge, perceive the one not to be the 
other, but cannot that way know whether they be equal 
er no; becauſe their agreement or diſagreement in equa- 


ty dan never be perceived by an immediate comparing 


them: the difference of figure makes their parts inca- 
pable of an exact immediate application; and therefore 


_ there is need of ſome intervening qualities to meaſure 


them by, which is demonſtration, or rational knowledge. 


1 $. 4. Fourthly,-it follows alſo, from what 
| ee is above bſerved, that our rational know-= 
knowledge, ledge cannot reach to the whole extent of | 


our ideas: becauſe between two diffe af 


ideas we would examine, we cannot always find fweh 
_ mediums, as we can connect one to another with an 
intuitive knowledge, in all the parts of the deduction ; 
and wherever that fails, we come ſhort of knowledge 
| r > 2 5 ST 

F. 5. Fifthly, ſenſitive knowledge reach- ' _/ ae... 
ing no farther than the exiſtence of things e 5 
actually preſent to our ſenſes, is yet much narrower. . 
narower than either of the former. than either. 
FS. 6. From all which it is evident, that , Grind 
the extent of our knowledge comes not only . ledge 3 ; 

| ſhort of the reality of things, but even of fore nartow- 
the extent of our own ideas. Though our er than our 

knowledge be limited to our ideas, and can- 4 
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not exceed them either in extent or perfection; and 
though theſe be very narrow bounds, in reſpect of the 
extent of all being, and far ſhott of what we may juſtly 
imagine to be in ſome even created underſtandings, not 
tied down to the dull and narrow information which is to 
be received from forne few, and not very acute ways of 
perception, ſuch as are our ſenſes; yet it would be well 
with us if our knowledge were but as large as our ideas, 
and there were not many doubts and inquiries concern 
ing the ideas we have, whereof we are not, nor I believe 
ever ſhall be in this world reſolved. Nevertheleſs I do 
not queſtion but that human knowledge, under the pre- 
fent circumſtances of our beings and conſtitutions, ma; 
be carried much farther than it has hitherto been, if 
men would ſincerely, and with freedom of mind, employ 
all that induſtry and labour of thought, in improving 
the means of difcoverihg truth, which they do for the 
eolouring or ſupport of fal ſhood, to maintain a ſyſtem, 
intereſt, or party, they are once engaged in. But yet 
after all, I think I may, without injury to human per- 
fection, be confident, that our knowledge would never 
reach to all we might defire to know concerning thoſe 
ideas we have; nor be able to ſurmount all the diffieul- 
ties, and refolve all the queſtions that might arife con- 
cerning any of them. We have the ideas of a ſquare, a 
circle, and equality; and yet, perhaps, ſhall never be 
able to find a circle equal to a ſquare, and certainly 
OE ER | 5 0 | know 
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know that it is ſo. We have the ideas of matter and 
thinking, but poſſibly ſhall never be able to know, whe- 
ther any mere material being thinks, or no; it being 
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1 In his firſt letter to the biſhop'of Worceſter. 
Pe i of | 5 Probable, 
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probable, that the thinking ſubſtance in us is immaterial. But your lord- 
ip thinks not probability enough, and by charging the want of demon- 
ſtration upon my principles, that the thinking thing in us is immaterial, 
your lordſhip ſeems to conclude it demonſtrable from principles of philo- 
ſophy. That demonftration I ſhould with joy receive from your lordſhip, 
or any one. For though all the great ends of morality and religion are 
well enough ſecufed without it, as I have ſhown*, yet it would be a 
great advance of our knowledge in nature and philoſophy. +I 
To what I have ſaid in my book, to ſhow that all the great ends of re- 
ligion and morality are ſecured barely by the immortality of the ſoul, with- 
out a neceſfary ſuppoſition that the ſoul is immaterial, I crave leave to 
add, that e may and ſhall be annexed to that, which in its own 
nature is neither immaterial nor immortal, as the apoſtle expreſly declares 
in theſe words, + For this corruptible muſt put on incorruption, and this 
mortal muſt put on immortality, | - e „ * 
Perhaps my uſing the word ſpirit for a thinking ſubſtance, without ex- 
cluding materiality out of it, will be thought too great a liberty, and ſuch 
as deſerves cenſure, becauſe I leave immateriality out of the idea I make 
it a ſign of. I readily own, that words ſhould be ſparingly ventured 
on in a ſenſe wholly new; and nothing but abſolute neceſſity can excuſe 
the boldneſs. of uſing any term in a ſenſe whereof we can 3 no ex- 
ample, But, in the preſent caſe, I think I have great authorities to juſ- 
tify me. The ſoul is agreed, on all hands, to be that in us which thinks. 
And he that will look into the firſt book of Cicero's Tuſculan queſtions, 
and into the ſixth. book of Virgil's Eneid, will find, that theſe two great 
men, who of all the Romans beſt underſtood philoſophy, thought, or at 
leaſt did not deny the ſoul to be a ſubtile matter, whieh might come under 
the name of aura, or ignis, or æther, and this ſoul they both of them called 
ſpiritus: in the notion of which, it is plain, they included only thought 
and active motion, without the total excluſion of matter. Whether they 
thought right in this, I. do not ſay; that is not the queſtion; but whether 
they ſpoke properly, when they called an active, thinking, ſubtile ſub- 
ſtance, out of which they excluded only groſs and palpable matter, ſpi- 
ritus, ſpirit. I think that nobody will deny, that it any among the Ro- 
mans can be allowed to ſpeunk properly, Tully and Virgil are the two who 
may moſt ſecurely be depended on for it: and one of them ſpeaking of 
the ſoul, ſays, Dum ſpiritus hos reget artus; and the other, Vita contine- 
tur corpote & ſpiritu. Where it is plain, by corpus, he means (as gene- 
rally every where) only groſs matter that may be felt and handled, as ap- 
pears by theſe words, Si cor, aut ſanguis, aut cerebrum eſt animus; certe, 
_— eſt corpus, interibit cum reliquo corpore; ft anima eſt, forts 
diflipabitur ; ſi ignis, extinguetur, Taſc. Queſt, 1.1. c. 11. Here Cicero 
oppoſes corpus to ignis and anima, i. e. aura, or breath. And the foun- 
dation of that his diſtinction of the ſoul, from that which he calls corpus 
or body, he gives a little lower in theſe words, Tanta ejus tenuitas ut 
fugiat aciem, ib. c. 22. Nor was it the heathen world alone that had 
this notion of ſpirit; the moſt enlightened of all the aneient people of 
God, Solomon himſelf, ſpeaks after the ſame manner, I that which be- 
fulleth the ſons of men, befalleth beaſts, even one thing befalleth them; 
28 one dieth, ſo dieth the other, yea, they have all one ſpirit. So I 
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tranſlate the Hebrew word d here, for ſo I find it tranflated the very 
next verſe but one; who knoweth: the {pirit of man that goeth upward, 
And the ſpirit of the beaſt that gocth down to the earth? In which —— it 
3s plain, that Selomon applies the word m, and our tranſlators of him 
the word ſpirit, to a ſubſtance, out of which materiality was not wholly 
excluded, unleſs the ſpirit of a beaſt that goeth downwards to the earth 
be immaterial, + Nor did the way of ſpeaking in our Saviour's time vary 
from this: St. Luke tells us +, that when our Saviour, after his reſurrection, 
4% Rood in the midſt of them, they were affrighted, and ſuppoſed. that they 
had ſeen era, the Greek word which always anſwers 2 in Engliſh; 
and ſo the tranſlators of the Bible render it here, they ſuppoſed that they 
had ſeen a ſpirit. But our Saviour ſays to them, behold my hands and 
my feet, that it is I myſelf; handle me and ſee; for a ſpirit hath not fleſh 
and bones, as you ſee me have. Which words of our Saviour put the 
ſame diſtinction between body and ſpirit, that Cicero did in the place 
above - cited, viz. That: the one was a groſs compages that could be felt 
and handled; and the other ſuch as 0 irgil deſeribes the ghoſt or ſoul of 
Ie 8conatus ibi collo dare brachia circum, 
Ter fruſtra comprenſa manus effugit imago, 
Par levibus ventis volucrique ſimillima ſomno . |, ll 
I would not be thought hereby to ſay, that ſpirit never does ſignify a 
purely immaterial ſubſtance. In that ſenſe the ſcripture, I take it, ſpeaks, 
when it ſays God is a ſpirit; and in that ſenſe I have uſed it; and in that 
ſenſe I hare proved from my principles that there is a ſpiritual ſubſtance ; 
and am certain that there is a ſpiritual immaterial ſubſtance: which is, ! 
- humbly conceive, a direct anſwer to your lordſhip's queſtion in the be- 
ginning of this argument, viz. How we come to be certain that there are 
N rn | Seen ſubſtances, ſuppoſing this principle to be true, that the ſimple 
al - ideas by ſenſation and reflection are the ſole matter and foundation of all 
dur reaſoning * But this -hinders-not, but that if God, that infinite, om- 
- nipotent, and perfectly immaterial Spirit, ſhould pleaſe to give to a ſyſtem 
of very ſubtile matter, ſenſe and motion, it nitght with propriety of ſpeech 
be called ſpirit,- though materiality were not excluded out of its complex 
idea. Your lordſhip proceeds, It is ſaid indeed elſewhere ||, that it is re- 
. + pugnant to the idea of ſenſeleſs matter, that it ſhould-put into itſelf ſenſe, 
perception, and knowledge. But this doth not reach the preſent caſe ; 
5 which is not what matter can do of itſelf, but what matter prepared by an 
omnipotent hand can do. And what certainty can we hate that he hath. 
not done it? We can have none from the ideas, for thoſe are given up in 
this caſe, and conſequently we can have no certainty, upon theſe princi- 
1 ples, whether we have any ſpiritual ſubſtance within us or not. 
; . --- Your lordſhip in this paragraph proves, that, from what I ſay, we can 
| . . have no certainty whether we have any ſpiritual ſubſtance in us or not. 
i If by ſpiritual ſubſtance your lordſhip means an immaterial ſubſtance in 
uz, as you ſpeak, I grant what your lordſhip ſays is true, that it can- 
not upon theſe principles be demonſtrated. But I muſt crave leave to 
ſay at the ſame time, that upon theſe principles it can be proved, to the 
; higheſt degree of probability. If by ſpiritual ſubſtance your lordſhip 
means a thinking ſubſtance, I muſt diſſent from your lordſhip, and ſay, 
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that we can have a certainty, upon my principles, that there is a ſpiritual 


fubſtance in us. In ſhort, my lord, upon my principles, i. e. from the 
idea of thinking, we can have a certainty that there is a thinking ſubſtance 
in us; from hence we have a certainty that there is an eternal thinking 
ſubſtance. This thinking ſubſtance, which has been from eternity, I have 
33 to be immaterial. This eternal, immaterial, thinking ſubſtance, 
s put into us a thinking ſubſtance, which, whether it be a material or 


immaterial ſubſtance, cannot be infallibly demonſtrated from our ideas; 


though from them it may be proved, that it is to the higheſt degree pro- 
bable that it is immaterial. _ | NEV OR | 
- Again, the biſhop of Worceſter undertakes to prove from Mr. Locke's 


principles, that we may be certain, „That the firſt eternal thinking Be- 


ing, or omnipotent Spirit cannot, if he would, give to certain ſyſtems 
* of created ſenſible matter, put together as he ſees fit, ſome degrees of 


1 ſenſe, 5 and thought.“ 


To which Mr. Locke has made the following anſwer in his third letter. 
\\ Your firſt argument J take to be this; that according to me, the know- 


ledge we have being by our ideas, and our idea of matter in general being 


a ſolid ſubſtance, and our idea of body a ſolid extended figured ſubſtance ; 


if 1 admit matter to be capable of thinking, I confound the idea of matter 


with the idea of a ſpirit: to which I anſwer, No, no more than I con- 
found the idea of matter with the idea of an horſe, when I ſay that matter 
in general is a ſolid extended ſubſtance; and that an horſe is a material 
animal, or an extended ſolid ſubſtance with ſenſe and ſpontaneous motion. 
The idea of matter is an extended ſolid ſubſtance ; wherever there is 
ſuch a ſubſtance, there is matter, and the eſſence of matter, whatever other 
qualities, not contained in that effence, it ſhall pleaſe God to ſuperadd to 


it. For example, God creates an extended ſolid ſubſtance, without the 


| ſuperadding any thing elſe to it, and ſo we may conſider it at reſt: to 
ſome parts of it he ſuperadds motion, but it has ſtil] the eſſence of matter: 
other parts of it he frames into plants, with all rhe excellencies of vegeta- 
tion, life, and beauty, which is to be found in a roſe or peach-tree, &c. 
above the eſſence of matter, in general, but it is ſtill but matter: to other 
parts he adds ſenſe and ſpontaneous motion, and thoſe other properties 
that are to be found in an elephant. E itherto it is not doubted but the 
power of God may go, and that the properties of a roſe, a peach or an 
elephant, ſuperadded to matter, change not the properties of matter ; but 
matter is in theſe things matter till. But if one venture to go one ſtep 
farther and ſay, God may give to matter thought, reaſon, and volition, 
as well as ſenſe and ſpontaneous motion, there are men ready preſently to 
limit the power of the omnipotent Creator, and tell us he cannot do it; 
becauſe it deſtroys the effence, or changes the eſſential properties of mat- 
ter. To make good which aſſertion, they have no more to ſay, but that 
thought and reaſon are not included in the eſſence of matter. I grant it; 
but whatever excellency, not contained in its eſſence, be ſaperadded to 
matter, it does not deſtroy the eſſence of matter, if it leaves it an extended 
ſolid ſubſtance ; wherever that is, there is the eſſence of matter: and if 
eyery thing of greater perfection, ſuperadded to ſuch a ſubſtance, deſtroys 
the eſſence of matter, what will become of the eſſence of matter in a plant 
or an animal, whoſe propertigs far exceed thoſe of a mere extended ſolid 
ſubſtance? | | Py 
But it is farther urged, that we cannot conceive how matter can think. 
1 grant it but to argue from thence, that God therefore cannot give to 
3 . 5 | | matter. 
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by virtue of thoſe new 'endowments; nor is it to be wondered that we 
cannot, whilſt we limit all its operations to thoſe qualities it had before, 
and would explain them by the known properties of matter in general, 
without any ſuch induced perfections. For, if this be a right rule of rea- 
ſoning, to deny a thing to be, becauſe we cannot conceive the manner 
how it comes to be; I ſhall deſire them who uſe it to ſtick to this rule, 
and fee what work it will make both in divinity as well as philoſophy ; 
and whether they can advance any thing more in favour of ſcepticiſm. 
For to keep within the preſent ſubje& of the power of thinking and 
ſelf-motion, beſtowed by omnipotent power in ſome parts of matter: the 
objection to this is, I cannot conceive how matter ſhould think. What 
is the conſequence ?' Ergo, God cannot give it a power to think. Let 
this ſtand for a good reaſon, and then proceed in other caſes by the ſame, 
You cannot conceive how matter can attract matter at any diftance, much 
leſs at the diſtance of 1,0c0;000 miles; ergo, God cannot give it ſuch a 
ower : you cannot cenceive how matter ſhould fee}, or moye itſelf, or 
Affect an immaterial being, or be moved by it; ergo, God cannot give it 
Mich powers: which is in effect to deny gravity, and the revolution of the 
planets about the ſun; to make brutes mere machines, without ſenſe or 
| Tpontaneous motion; and to allow man neither ſenſe nor voluntary motion, 
Let us apply this rule one degree farther, You cannot conceive how 
a enge ſolid ſubſtance ſnould think, therefore God cannot make it 
think; can you conceive how your own ſoul, or any ſubſtance, thinks 
You find indeed that you do think, and ſo do I; but I want to be tol 
how the action of thinking is performed; this, I confeſs, is beyond my 
conception ; and I would be glad any one, who conceives it, would ex- 
plain it to me. God, I find, has given me this faculty; and fince 1 can- 
not but be convinced of his-power in this inſtance, which though I every 
motnent experiment in myſelf, yet I cannot conceive the manner of; what 
would it be lefs than an inſolent abfurdity, to deny his power in other 
like caſes, only for this reaſon, becauſe | cannot conceive the manner how? 
To explain this matter a little farrher : God has created a ſubſtance ; 
let it be, for example, a ſolid extended ſubſtance. - Is God bound to give 
it, beſides being, à power of action? that, 1 think, nobody will ſay : he 
therefore may leave it in a ſtare of inactivity, and it will be nevertheleſs 
a ſubſtance; for action is not neceſſary to the being of any ſubſtance that 
God does create. God has likewiſe created and made to exiſt, de novo, 
an immaterial ſubſtance, which will not loſe its — of a ſubſtance, 
though God ſhould beſtow on it nothing more but this bare being, with - 
out giving it any activity at all, Here are now two diſtin ſubſtances, 
the one material, the other immaterial, both in a ſtate of perfect inaftivity. - 
Now I aſk, what power God can give to one of theſe ſubſtances (ſuppoſ- | 
ing them to retain the fame Ailtinct natures that they had as ſubſtances in 
their ſtate of inactivity) which he cannot give to the other? In that ſtate, 
it is plain, neither of them thinks; for thinking being an action, it cannot 
be denied, that God ean put an end to any action of any created ſubſtance, 
without annihilating of the ſubſtance whereof it is an action; and if ir be 
fo, he can alſo create or give exiſtence to ſuch a ſubſtance, without givin 
that ſubſtance any action at all. By the ſame reaſon it is plain, that nei- 
her al them can move itſelf : now, I would aſk, why Omnipotency can- _ 
not give to either of theſe ſubſtances, which are equally in a ſtate of per- 
feft inactivity, the ſame power that it can give to the other ? Let it be, 
for example, thut'of PO IR "Fug is a power that it 
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s ſuppoſed God can give to an unſolid ſubſtance, but denied that be can 
ive to ſolid ſubſtance. | he ah | Wy 
If it be aſktd, why they limit the omnipotency of God, in reference 
to the one rather than the other of theſe ſubſtances ? all that can be ſaid 
to it is, that they cannot conceive, how the ſolid ſubſtance ſhould ever be 
able to move itſelf. And as little, ſay I, are they able to conceive, how 
a created unſolid ſubſtance ſhould move itſelf, Bur there may be-ſome- 
thing in an immaterial ſubſtance, that you do not know. I grant it; and 
in a material one too: for example, gravitation of matter towards matter, 
and in the ſeveral proportions obſervable, ineyitably ſhows, that there is 
ſomething in matter that we do not underſtand, unleſs we can conceive 
Telf-motion in matter; or an inexplicable and inconceivable attraQtion in 
matter, at immenſe, almoſt incomprehenſible diſtances: it muſt therefore 
be confeſſed, that there is ſomething in ſolid, as well as unſolid ſubſtances, 
that we do not underſtand. But this we know, that they may each of 
them have their diſtin beings, without any activity ſuperadded to them 
unleſs you will deny, that God can take from any being its power 
acting, which it is probable will be thought too preſumptuous for any one 
0 do; and I ſay, it is as hard to conceive felf-motion in a created imma- 
terial, as in a material being, conſider it how you will: and therefore 
this is no reaſon to deny Omnipotency to be able to give a power of ſelf- 
motion to a material ſubſlance, if he pleaſes, as well as to an immaterial; 
fince neither of them can have it from themſelves, nor can we conceive 
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brutes to have ſenfation, it will follow, either that God can and doth give 
to ſome parcels of matter a power of perception and thinking; or that all 
animals — immaterial, and conſequently, according to your lordſhip, 
immortal ſouls, as well as men; and to ſay that fleas and mites, &c. have 
immortal ſouls as well as men, will poſlibly be looked on as going a great 
way to ſerve an hypotheſis. 1 E 
| 1 have been pretty large in making this matter plain, het they who are 
ſo forward to beſtow hard cenſures or names on the opinions of thoſe who 
differ from them, may conſider whether ſometimes they are not more due 
to their own; and that they may be perſuaded a little to temper that heat, 
. which, ſuppoſing the truth. in their current opinions, gives them (as they 
think) a right to lay what imputations they pleaſe on thoſe who would 
fairly examine the grounds they ſtand upon. For talking with a ſuppoſi - 
tion and infinuations, that truth and knowledge, nay, and religion. too, 
and and fall with their ſyſtems, is at beſt but an imperious way of beg- 
ging the queſtion, and aſſuming to themſelves, under the pretence of zeal 
Pr the cauſe of God, a title to infallibility. It is very becoming that 
men's zeal for truth ſhould go as far as their proofs, but not go for proofs - 
_ themſelves. He that attacks received opinions with any thing but fair 
arguments, may, I own, be juſtly ſuſpected not to mean well, nor to be 

| Jed by the love of truth; but the ſame may be ſaid of him too, who ſo 
defends. them. An error is not the better for being common, nor truth 
the worſe for having lain neglected: and if it were put to the vote any-- 
where in the 1 doubt, as things are managed, whether truth would 
have the majority, at leaſt whilſt the coy” of men, and not the exa- 
mination of things, muſt be its meaſure. e imputation of ſcepticiſm, - 
and thoſe broad inſinuations to render what I have writ ſuſpected, ſo fre- 
quent, as if that were the great buſineſs of all this pains you have been at 
about me, has made me ſay thus much, my lord, rather as my ſenſe of 
the way to eſtabliſh truth in its full force and beauty, than that I think - 
the world will need to have any thing ſaid to it, to make it diſtinguiſh - 
between your lordfhip's and my defign in writing, which therefore I ſe+ 

| — leave to the judgment of the reader, and return to the argument in 

What I have above ſaid, I take to be a full anſwer to all that your lord- 

ſhip would infer from my idea of matter, of liberty, of identity, and from 

the power of abitracting. You aſk, How can my idea of liberty agree 
with the idea that bodies can operate only by motion and. impulſe? Anſ. 

By the omnipotency of God, — can make all things agree, that involve 

not a contradiction. It is true, I ſay, + That bodies operates by im 
pulſe, and nothing elſe.“ And ſo I thought when I writ it, and can et 
conceive no other way of their operation. But Lam ſince; cony inced by. 
the judicious Mr. Newton's ineqmparable book. that it is to bold a 
preſumprion to limit God's power in this point by my nartg w concepzp- 
tions. The gravitation of matter towards matter, by ways unconceivable 

to me, is not only 'a demonſfration that God can, if he pleaſes, put into 
bodies powers, and ways of operation, above what can be derived from 

our idea of body, or can be explained by what we know of matter, but 

alſo an unqueſtionable, and every where viſible inſtance, that he has done 

ſo. And therefore in the next edition of my book, I will take cate to 
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have that paſſage rectified, ; 
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As to felf-conſciouſneſs, your lord(hip aſks, What is there like ſelf. 
conſciouſneſs: in matter? Nothing at all in matter as matter. But that 
God cannot beſtow on ſome p rcels of matter a power of thinking, and 
with it ſelf- conſciouſneſs, will never be proved by aſking, + How is it poſ | 
ſible to apprehend that mere body ſhould perceive” thut it doth perceive? 
'The weakneſs of our apprehenſion I grant in the cafe: I confeſs as much 
as yon pleaſe, that we cannot conceive how a folid, no, nor how an un- 
ſolid created ſubſtance thinks; but this weakneſs of our apprehenſions 
reaches'not the power of God, whoſe weaknels is ſtronger than any thing 
in men. : . : 5 255 f 8 E323 $$ 25 5 2 17 e AST 7 
Vour argument from abſtraction we have in this queſtion, I If it may 
in the power of matter to think, how comes it to be ſo impoſſible for 
fuch organized bodies as the brutes have, to enlarge their ideas by ab- | 
ſtraction ? Anſ. This ſeems to ſuppoſe,” that I place thinking within the. 
natural power of matter. If that be your meaning, my lord, I never fay, 
nor ſuppoſe, that all matter has naturally in ir a faculty of thinking, but 
the direct contrary, But if you mean that certain parcels of matter, or- 
dered by the Divine power, as ſeems fit to him, may be made capable of 
receiving from his omnipotency the faculty of thinking; that, indeed, 1 
Tay; ind that being granted, the anſwer to your queſtion is cafy ; fince, 
if Omnipotency can give thought to any ſolid ſubſtance, it is not hard to 
coneetve, that God may give that faculty in a bigher or lower degree, as 

it pleaſes him; 'who'knows what diſpoſition of the ſabjeR is ſuited to ſuch | 
a particular way or degree of thinking. VVT 

Another argument to prove, that God cannot endue any parcel of mat · 
ter with" the faculty of thinking, is taken from thoſe wörds of mine, 
1 I ſhow, by what connexion of ideas we may come to know, that 

z0d/is an immaterial ſubſtance. They are theſe, The idea of an eternal 
« actual knowing being, with the idea of immateriality, by the inter- 

. «© vention of the idea of matter, and of its actual diviſion, diviſibility, 
and want of perception, &c, From whence your lordſhip thus argues, 
Here the want of perception is owned to be ſo eſſential to matter, that 
God is therefore concluded to be immaterial. Anſw. Perception and 
knowledge in that one eternal being, where it has its ſource, it is viſible 
mult be effentially inſeparable from it; therefore the actual want of per- 
ception in ſo great part of the particular parcels of matter, is à demon- 
ſtration, that the firit being, from whom perception and knowledge are in- 
3 is not matter: how fir this makes the want of perception an 

ntial property of matter, 1 will not diſpute; it ſuffices that it ſhows, 

that perception is not an eſſential property of matter; and therefore matter 
cannot be that eternal original being to which perception and knowledge 
ate eſſential, Matter, I ſay, naturally is without perception: ergo, ſays | 

ſe your lordſhip, want of =—_ tion is an eſſential property of matter, and 

God does not change t eſſential properties of things, their nature re- 

| maining. From whence you infer, that God cannot beftow on any parcel 

| of matter {the nature of matter remaining) a faculty of thinking. If the 
| rules of logic, fince my days, be not changed, I may ſafely deny this con- 

1 ſeguence. For an argument that runs thus, God does not; ergo, he can- 

| not, I was taught when I firſt came to the univerſity, would not hold. 

For I never faid God did; but, ++ “ That I ſee no contradiction in it, 
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4 that he ſhould, if he pleaſed, give to ſome ſyſtems of ſenſeleſs matter a 
4 faculty of thinking; and I know nobody, before Des Cartes, that 
ever pretended to ſhow that there was any contradiction in it. So that 
at worſt, my not being able to ſee in matter any ſuch incapacity, as makes 
it impoſſible for Omnſjpotency to beſtow on it a faculty of thinking, 
makes me oppoſite only to the Carteſians. For, as far as I have ſeen or 
heard, the fathers of the chriſtian church never pretended to demonſtrate 
that matter was incapable to receive a power of ſenſation, perception and 
thinking, from the hand of the omnipotent Creator. Let us therefore, if 
you pleaſe, ſuppoſe the form of your argumentation right, and that your 
lordſhip means, God cannot: and then, if your argument be good, it 
proves, that God could not give to Balaam's aſs a power to ſpeak to his 
maſter as he did; for the want of rational diſcourſe 15 natural to that 
ſpecies, it is but for your lordſhip to call it an eſſential pro and 
* God cannot change the eſſential properties of things, their nature 
remaining: whereby it 1s proved, that God cannot, with all his omnipq- 
tency, give to an afs a power to ſpeak as Balaam's did. 55 
Vou fay, my lord, You do not ſet bounds to God's omnipotency: 
for he may, if he pleaſe, change a body into an immaterial fla” 
i. e. take away from a ſubſtarice the ſolidity which it had before, and 
Which made it matter, and then give it a faculty of thinking, which it 
had not before, and which makes it a ſpirit, the ſame ſubſtance remaining. 
For if the ſubſtance remains not, body is not changed into an immaterial 
ſubſtance; but the ſolid ſubſtance, and all belonging to it, is annihilated, 
and an immarerial ſubſtance created, which is not a change of one thing 
into another, but the deſtroying of one, and making another de novo. 
In this change therefore of a body or material ſubſtance into an immate- 
Hal, let us obſerye theſe diftin& conſiderations, „„ 
Firſt, you ſay, God may, if he pleaſes, take away from a ſolid ſub- 
ſtance ſolidity, which is that which makes it a material ſubſtance or body; 
and may make it an immaterial ſubſtance, , e. a ſubſtance without ſoli- 
dity. But this privation of one quality gives it not another; the bare 
taking away a lower or leſs noble quality does not give it an higher or 
nobler; that muſt be the gift of God. For the bare privation of one, and 
2 meaher quality, cannot be the poſition of an higher and better; unleſs 
any one will fay, that 8 -—aper. or the power of thinking, refults from, - 
the nature of ſubſtance itſelf; which if it do, then wherever there is ſub- 
ſtance, there muſt be cogitation, or a power of thinking. Here then, 
f oy your lordſhip's own principles, is an immaterial ſubſtance without 
the faculty of thinking. Ro VVV 
In the next place, you will not deny, but God may give to this ſub- 
ſtance, thus deprived of ſolidity, a faculty of thinking; for you N 
it made capable of that; by being made immaterial; whereby you allow, 
that the ſame numerical ſubſtance may be ſomerimes wholly incogitative, 
or without a power of thinking, and at other times perfectly cogitative, 
or endued with a power of thinking. rd nent ᷣ ᷣ Lads os Who.) eee 
Further, you will not deny, but God can give it ſolidity and make it 
material again. For, I conclude, it will not be denied, that God can 
make it again what it was before. Now I crave, leave to aſk your lord- 
| - |ſhip, why God, having given to this ſubſtance the faculty of thinking 
5 "ey ſolidity was taken from it, cannot reſtore to it ſolidity again, with- 
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out taking away the faculty of thinking? When you have reſolved this, 

my lord, you will have propes it impoſſible for God's omnipotence to 5 

give a ſolid ſubſtance a faculty of, thinking ; but till then, not having 
roved it impoſſible, and yet denying that God can do it, is to deny. that 

be can do what is in itſelf poſſible ; which, as I humbly conceive, is viſt- 

bly to ſet bounds to God's omnipotency, though you ſay here you do 
not ſet bounds to God's omnipotency. 


If I ſhould imitate your lordſhip's way of writing, I ſhould not omit to 
bring in Epicurus here, and take notice that this was his way, Deum ver- 
bis ponere, re tollere : and then add, that I am certain you do not think 
he promoted the great ends of religion and morality. For it is with ſuch 
candid and kind inſinuations as theſe, that you bring in both + Hobbes 
and ⁊ Spinoſa into your diſcourſe here about God's being able, if he 
pleaſe, to give to ſome parcels of matter, ordered as he thinks fit, a fa- 
culty of thinking: neither of, thoſe authors having, as appears by any 

ages yon bring out of them, ſaid any thing to this queſtion, nor hav+ 
ing, as it ſeems, any other buſineſs here, but by their names ſkilfully to 
give os character to my book, with which you would recommend it to 

e world. | | . 85 

I pretend not to inquire what meaſure of zeal, nor for what, guides 
your lordſhip's pen in ſuch a way of writing, as your's has all along been 
with me: only I cannot but conſider, what reputation it would give to 
the writings of the fathers of the church, if they ſhould think truth re- 
quired, or religion allowed them to imitate ſuch. patterns. But God be 

anked, there be thoſe amongſt them who do not admire ſuch ways of 
managing the cauſe of truth or religion; they being ſenſible that if every 
one, who believes or can pretend he hath truth on his fide, is thereby au- 
thorized, without proof, to inſinuate whatever may ſerve to prejudice 
men's minds againit the other fide, there will be great ravage made on 
charity and practice, without any gain to truth or knowledge: and that 
the liberties frequently taken by diſputants to, do ſo, may iv been the 
cauſe that the world in all ages has received ſo much harm, and ſo little 
A from controverſies in religion. 9p 

I Theſe are the arguments which your lordſhip has brought to confute 
one ſaying in my book, by other paſſages in it; which therefore being all 
but argumenta ad hominem, if they did prove what they do not, are of 
no other uſe, than to gain a victory over me: a thing methinks, ſo much. 
beneath your lordſhip, that it does not deſerve one of your pages, The | 
queſtion is, whether God can, if he pleaſes, beſtow on any parcel of mat 
ter, ordered as he thinks fit, a faculty of perception and eng, You 
fay, || you look a bg a miſtake herein to be of dangerous conſequenee, 
ag. $6 the great ends of religion and morality. If this be ſo, my lord, I 
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think one may well wonder, why your lordſhip bas brought no arguments 


to eftabliſh the truth itſelf which you look on to he of ſuch dangerous 
conſequencę to be miſtaken in; bat have ſpent ſo many pages only in a 
perſonal matter, in endeavouring to ſhow, that I had inconſiſtencies in 
my book ; which if any ſuch thing had been ſhowed, the queſtion would 

be ſtill as far from being decided, and the danger of miſtaking about it 
2s little prevented, as if nothing of all this had been ſaid. If therefore 
your lordſhip's care of the great ends of religion and morality have m 
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you think it 2 to clear this queſtion, the world has reaſon to con- 
clude there is little to be ſaid againſt that p 
in my book, concerning the poſſibility, that ſome parcels of matter mi 
be ſo ordered by Omnipotence, as to be endued with a faculty of think 
ing, if God ſo pleaſed; ſince your n concern for the promoting 
the great ends of religion and morality, has not enabled you to produce 
one argument againſt a propoſition that you think of ſo dangerous conſe- 
quence to them. e e a e 
And here I crave leave to obſerve, that though in your title page you 
promiſe to prove, that my notion of ideas is inconſiſtent with itſelt, {which 
if it were, it could hardly be proved to be inconſiſtent with any thing 
elſe) and with the articles of way chriſtian faith; yet your attempts all 
along have been to prove me, in ſome paſſages of my — inconſiſtent 
with myſelf, without having ſhown. any propoſition in my book incon- 
ſiſtent with any article of the chriſtian faith, | brug; 
I think your lordſhip has indeed made uſe of one argument of your 
on; but it is ſuch an one, that I confeſs I do not ſee how it is apt much 
to promote religion, eſpecially the chriſtian religion, founded on revela- 
tion. IT ſhall ſer down your lordſhip's words, that they may be confider- 
ed : you ſay, * that you are of opinion, that the great 'ends of religi 
and morality are beſt ſecured by the proofs of the immortality of the ſonl 
from its nature and properties; and which you think prove it immaterial. 
Your lordſhip does not- queſtion whether God can give immortality to a 
material ſubſtance ; but you ſay it takes off very much from the evidence 
of immortality, if it depend wholly upon God's giving that, which of its 
own nature it is not capable of, &c. So likewiſe you ſay, , If a man 
cannot be certain, but that matter may think, (as 1 affirm) then what be» 
comes of the ſoul's immateriality (and conſequently immortality) from its 
operations? But for all this, ſay I, his aſſurance of faith remains on its 
own baſis, Now you appeal to any man of ſenſe, whether the finding the 
uncertainty of his own principles, which he went-upon, in point of reaſon, 
doth not weaken the credibility of theſe fundamental articles, when they 
are conſidered purely as matters of faith? For before, there was a natural 
credibility in them on account of reaſon; but by going on wrong grounds 
of certainty, all that is loſt, and inſtead of being certain, he is more 
doubtful than ever. And if the evidence of faith fall ſo much ſhort of 
that of reaſon, it muſt needs have leſs effect upon men's minds, when the 
ſubſerviency of reaſon is taken away; as it muſt be when the grounds of 
certainty by reaſon are vaniſhed, Is it at all probable; that he who finds 
his reaſon deceive him in ſuch fundamental points, ſhall have his faith 
_ Rand firm and unmoveable on the account of revelation? For in matters 
of revelation there muſt be ſome antecedent principles ſuppoſed, before we 
- can believe any thing on the account of it. 1 wat EF 
More to the ſame purpoſe we have ſome pages farther, where, from ſome 
of my words your lordſhip ſays, you cannot but obſerve, that we have 
no certainty upon my ä that ſelf-conſciouſneſs depends upon an 
individual immaterial ſubſtance, and conſequently that a material ſub- 
ſtance may, according to my principles, have ſelf-conſciouſneſs in it; at 
leaſt, that I am not certain of the contrary, Whereupon your lordſhip | 
| bids me conſider, whether this doth not à little affect the whole — 
of the reſurrection. What does all this tend to, but to make the world 
lk Wed B ; ; 1 2 ; 
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believed? It is very fit and credible to be believed, 
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rated; becauſe it is not impoſſible to God's omnipotency, if he pleaſes, 
— upon ſome parcels of matter, diſpoſed as he ſees fit, a faculty of 


faith, is founded on this, that the article of the immortality of the ſoul 
abates of its credibility, if it be allowed, that its immateriality (which is 
the ſuppoſed proof from reafon and n of its immortality} cannot 
be demonſtrated from natural reafon : which argument of your lordſhip's, 
toms, as I humbly conceive; on this, that divine revelation abates of 
iseredihility in all thoſe articles it propoſes, proportionably as human 
zeaſon fails to ſupport the teſtimony of God. And al that your lordſhip 
in thoſe paſſages has ſaid, when examined, will, I ſuppoſe, be found to 
import thus much, viz. Does God propoſe any thing to mankind to be 
it reaſon can demon- 

ſtrate it to be true. But if human reaſon come ſnhort in the cafe, and 
cannot make it out, its credibility is thereby leſſened; which is in effect 
to ſay, that the veracity of God is not a firm and ſure foundation of faith 
to rely upon, without the concurrent teſtimony of reaſon; i. e. with re- 
verence be it ſpoken, God is not to be believed on his own word, unleſs 


what he reveals be in itſelf credible, and might be believed without him. 


If this be a way to promote religion, the chriſtian religion, in all its 
articles, I am not ſorry that it is not a way to be fonnd in any of my writ- 
ings; for I imagine any thing like this would (and I ſhould think deſerved 
to] have other titles than bare ſcepticiſm beſtowed upon it, and would 
have raifed no fmall outcry 2 any one, who is not to be ſuppoſed to 
be in the right in all that he ſays, and ſo may ſecurely fay what he pleaſes, 
duch as I, the profanum vulgus, who take too much upon us, if we would 
exatnine, have nothing to do but to hearken and believe, though what he 
faid ſhould ſubvert the very foundations of the chriſtian faitn. 0 
What I have above obſerved, is ſo viſibly contained in your lordfhip's 
argument, that when I met with it in your anſwer to my firſt letter, it 
ſeemed ſo ſtrange for à man of your lordſhip's character, and in a diſpute 
in defence of. hee of the 'Frimty, that I could hardly perſuade 

_ mjiſelf;/ but it was a flip of your pen: but when I found it in your ſecond. 
letter * made uſe of again, and ſeriouſſy enlarged as an argument of 
weight to be inſiſted upon, I was convinced, that it was a principle that 

you heartily embraced, how little favourable ſoever it was to the articles 
of the chrittian religion, and particularly thoſe which you-undertook to, 

I defire my reader to peruſe: the paſſages as they ſtand in your letters 

| ſelves, and fee whether what you ſay in them does not amount to 
"this: that-a revelation from God is more. or. leſs credible, according as it 
has a ſtronger or weaker confirmation from human reaſon.' 'For,, © 

1. Your lordſhip ſays, , you do not queſtion whether God can give 
immortality to a material ſubſtance; but you ſay it takes off very much 
I the evidence of immortality, if it depends wholly upon God's giving 5 
Batz which of its on nature it is not capable o. e 


* 


— 
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Jo which I reply, any one's not being able to demonſtrate the ſoul to 
be immaterial, takes off not very much, not at all, from the evidence of 
its immortality, if God has revealed that it ſhall be immortal; becauſe 
the veracity of God is a demonſtration of the truth of what he has revealed, 
and the want of another. demonſtration: of a propoſition, that is demon- 
Kratively true, takes not off from the evidence of-it. For where there is a 
clear demonſtration, there is as much evidence as any truth can have, 
that is not ſelf-evident, God has revealed that the fouls of Rong rare 
live for ever. But, ſays your lordſhip, from this evidence” it takes off 
very much, if it depends wholly upon God's giving that, which of its 
own nature it is not capable of, i, e. The revelation and teſtimony of Gd 
loſes much of its evidence, if this depends wholly upon the good pleaſure 
of God, and cannot be demonſtratively made out by natural reaſon, that 
the ſoul is immaterial, and conſequently in its o nature immortal. For 
that is all that here is or can be meant hy theſe words, which of its own 
nature it is not capable of, to make them to the purpoſe. For the whole 
of your lordſhip's diſcourſe; here, is to prove, that the ſoul cannot bo 
material, becauſe then the evidence of its being immortal would be very 
much leſſened. Which is to ſay, that it is not as credible upon divine 
revelation, that a material ſabſtance ſhould be immortal, as an immate- 
rial; or which is all one, that God is not equally to be believed, when 
he declares, that a material ſubſtance ſhall be immortal, as when he de- 
 clares, that an immaterial ſhall be fo; becauſe the immortality of a mate- 
rial ſubſtance cannot, be demonſtrated from natural reaſon, 1 
Let us try this rule of your lordſhip's a little farther. God hath re- 
vealed, that the bodies men ſhall have after the reſurrection, as well ag 
their ſouls, ſhall live to eternity. Does your lordſhip believe the eternal 
life of the one of theſe more than of the other, becauſe you think. you can 
prove it of one of them by natural reaſon, and of the other not? Or can 
any one, who admits of divine revelation in the caſe, doubt of one 
them more than the other? Or think this propoſition leſs credible; that 
the bodies of men, after the reſurrection, ſhall live for ever; than this, 
That the ſouls of men ſhall; after the reſurrection, live for ever? Kor that 
he muſt do, if he thinks either of them is leſs credible than the other. If 
this be ſo, reaſon is to be conſulted how far God is to be believed, and the 
credit of divine teſtimony muſt receive its foree from the evidence of rea- 
on; which is evidently ta take away the credibility. of divine revelation 
in all ſupernatural truths, wherein the evidence of reaſon fails. And hou- 
much ſuch a principle as this tends to the ſupport of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, or the promoting the chriſtian religion, I ſhall leave it to you 
lordſhip to conſider. e dy 
Fam not fo well read in Hobbes or Spinoſa, as to be able to ſay, what” 
were their opinions in this matter. But pofflbly there be thoſe, who will 
4hiak you lordſhip's authority of more uſe to them in the cafe, than thoſe 
juſtly deetied names; and be glad to find: your lordſhip a patron; of the. 
£-oracles of reaſon, ſo little ta the advantage of the oracles of divine reve- 
ation, This at leaſt, I think, may be ſubjoined to the words at the bot- 
tom of the next page, That thoſe who have. gone about to leſſen the 
credibility, of the articles of faith, which evidently they do, ho fay 
they are leſs credible, becauſe they cannot be made out demonſtrativel 
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of the chriſtian faith, eſpecially thoſe of the trinity, incarnation, and re- 
ſurrection of the body, which are thoſe upon the account of which I am 

brought by your lordſhip into this diſpute. x Wers S 
. 2 not trouble the reader with your lordſhip's endeavours, in the 
following words, to prove, that if the ſoul be not an immaterial ſubſtance, 
it can be nothing but life; your very firſt words viſibly confuting all that 
He 40 alledge to that een e are, If the ſoul be a material ſubſtance, 
it is really nothing bur life; which is to ſay, That if the ſoul be really a 
ſubſtance, it is not really a ſubſtance, but really nothing elle bur an af. 
fection of a ſubſtance; for the life, whether of a material or immaterial 
ſubſtance, is not the ſubſtancè itſelf, but an affeion of it. 

2. You ſay, + Although we think the ſeparate ſtate of the ſoul after 
death, is ſufficiently revealed in the ſcripture ; yet it creates a great dif- 
ficulty. in underſtanding it, if the ſoul be nothing but life, or a material 
ſubſtance, which muſt be diſſolved when life is ended. For, if the ſoul 
de a material ſubſtance; it muſt be made vp, as others are, of the coheſion 

. of ſolid and ſeparate parts, how minute and inviſible ſoever they be. And 

What is it which ſhould keep them together, when life is gone? So that 
it is no eaſy matter to give an account how the ſoul ſhould-be capable of 
.. Immortality, unleſs it be an immaterial ſubſtance ; and then we know the 
_ Jolution and texture of bodies cannot reach the foul, being of a different 
Let it be as hard'a matter as it will, to give an account what it is that 
ſhould keep the parts of a material ſoul together, after it is ſeparated from 
the body; yet it will be always as eaſy to give an account of it, as to give 
an account what it is which ſhall keep together a material and immaterial | 

ſubſtance. And yet the difficulty that there is to give an account of that, 

1 hope, does not, with your'lordſhip, weaken the credibility of the inſe- 

union of ſoul and body to eternity: and I perſuade myſelf,” that 
the men of ſenſe, to whom your lordſhip appeals in the caſe, do not find 
their belief of this fundamental point much weakened by that difficulty. 

I thought heretofore (and by your lordſhip's permiſſion would think. ſo 
ſtill) that the union of the parts of matter, one with another, is as much 

in the hands of God, as the union of a material and immaterial ſubſtance ; 
and that it does not take off very much, or at all, from the evidence of 
immortality, which depends on that union, that it is no eaſy matter to 

give an account what it is that ſhould keep them together: though its de- 
pending wholly apon the gift and good pleaſure of God, where the man- 
ner creates great difficulty in the underſtanding, and our reaſon cannot 
diſcover in the nature of things how it is, be that which, your lordſhip ſo 
. Poſitively ſays, leſſens the credibility of the fundamental articles of the 
Ttecteſurrection and immortality. eee A 5h yr 

But, my lord, to remove this objection a little, and to ſnow of how 

ſmall force it is even with yourſelf; give me leave to preſume, that your 
 Jordſhip as firmly believes the immortality of the body after the reſurrec- 
tion, as any other article of faith; if ſo, then it being no eaſy matter to 
ive an account what it is that ſhall keep together the parts of a material 
5 to one that believes it is material, can no more weaken the credibi- 
ty of its immortality, than the like difficulty weakens the credibility of 
the immortality of the body. For, when your lordſhip ſhall find it an 
eaſy matter to give an account what it is, beſides the good pleaſure of 
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God, which ſhall keep together the parts of our material bodies to eter- 
nity, or even ſoul and body, 1 doubt not but any one who ſhall think the 
ſoul material, will alſo find it as eaſy to give an account what it is that 
ſhall keep thoſe: parts of matter alſo together to eternity, | 
Were it not that the warmth of controverſy is apt to make men ſo far 
forget, as to take up thoſe principles themſelves (when they will ſerve 
their turn) which they have highly condemned in others, I ſhould wonder 
to find your lordſhip to argue, that becauſe it is a difficulty to underſtand 
what ſhall: keep together the minute parts of a material ſoul, when life is. 
gone; and becauſe it is not an eaſy matter to give an account how the 
ſoul ſhall be capable of immortality; unleſs it be an immaterial ſubſtance: 
therefore it is not ſo credible, as if it were eaſy to give an account by 
natural reaſon, how it could be. For to this it is that all this your diſ- 
_ courſe. tends, as is evident by what is already ſet down; and will be 
more fully made out by what your lordſhip ſays in other places, though 
there needs no ſuch proof, ſince it would all be nothing againſt me in 
any other ſenſe. | e | Lb 
I thought your lordſhip had in other places aſſerted, and inſiſted on 
this truth, that no part of divine revelation was the leſs to be believed, 
becauſe the thing 146 created great difficulty in the underſtanding, and 
the manner of 1t was hard to be explained, and it was no eaſy matter to 
give an account how it was. This, as I take it, your lordſhip condemned 
in others as a very unreaſonable principle, and ſuch as would ſubvert all 
the articles of the chriſtian religion, that were mere matters of faith, as I 
think it will: and is it poſſible, that you ſhould make uſe of it here your- 
- ſelf, againſt the article of life-and immortality, that Chriſt hath brought 
to light through the goſpel, and neither was, nor could be made out by 
natural reaſon without revelation ? But you will ſay, you ſpeak only of 
 - the ſoul; and your words are, That it is no eaſy matter to give an account 
how the ſoul ſhould be capable of immortality, unleſs it be an immaterial 
. ſubſtance. I grant it; but crave leave to ſay, that there is not any one 
of thoſe difficulties, that are or can be raiſed about the manner how a ma- 
terial ſoul can be immortal, which do not as well reach the immortality 
of the body. per foe e ts. ron eb | 
Blut, if it were not ſo, I am ſure this principle of your lordſhip's would 
reach other articles of faith, wherein our natural reaſon. finds it nog ſo 
eaſy to give an account how thoſe myſteries are; and which therefore, 
according to your principles, muſt be leſs credible than other articles. 
that create leſs difficulty to the underſtanding. For your lordſhip fays, 
that you appeal to any man of ſenſe, whether to a man, Who thought 
by his principles he could from natural grounds demonitrate the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, the finding the uncertainty of thoſe principles he went 
upon in point of reaſon, i. e. the finding he could not certainly prove it 
by natural reaſon, doth not weaken the credibility of that fundamental 
article, when it is conſidered purely as a matter of faith? which, in effect, 
I humbly conceive, amounts to this, that a propoſition divinely revealed, 
that cannot be proved by natural reaſon, is leſs credible than one that 
can: which ſeems to me to come very little ſhort of this, with due. reve- 
- rence be it ſpoken, that God is leſs to be believed when he affirms a pro- 
_ - Poſition that cannot be proved by natural 'reaſon, than when he propoſes 
. what gan be proved by it, The direct contrary to which is my opinion, 
; ; 1 ü 
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of mine, and conſider it, will find, that my butineſs- there was, to ſhow, 
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though you-endeavour to make it good by theſe following words; * If 
the evidence of faith fall fo much ſhott of that of reaſon' it muſt needs 


have leſs effect upon men's minds, when the ſubſerviency of reaſon is 


taken away; as it muſt be when the grounds of certainty by reaſon are 
vaniſhed: Is it at all probable; that he who finds his reaſon deceive him 
in ſuch fundamental points, ſhould have his faith ſtand firm and unmove- 
able on the account of tevelation? Than which I think there are hardly 
plainer words to be found out to declare, that the efedibility of God's 
teſtimony depends on the natural evidence of probability of the things we 
receive from revelation, and riſes and falls with it; and that the truths of 
God, or the articles of mere faith; loſe fo much of their credibility, as 
they want proof from reaſon: which if true, revelation may come to have 
no credibility at all. For if, in this preſent caſe, tlie ctedibility of this 
PR the ſouls of men ſhall live for ever, —— . 
be leſſened by confeſſing it cannot be demonſtratively proved 8 

though it be aſſerted to be moſt highly probable: muſt not, by the ſame 


rule, its credibility dwindle away to nothing, if natural feaſon ſhould not 


able to make it out to be ſo much as probable, or ſhould place the pro- 
bability from natural principles on the other ſide? For, if mere want of 
demonſtration leſſens the credibility of any propoſition divinely revealed, 
muſt not want of probability, or contrary probability from natural reaſon, 
quite take away its credibility? Here at laſt it muſt end, if in any one 
eaſe the veracity of God, and the credibility of the truihs we receive from 


him by revelation, be ſubjected to the verdicts of human reaſon, and be 


allowed to receive any acceſſion or diminution from other proofs, or want 
of other proofs of its certainty or probability. 
If this be your lordſhip's way to promote religion, or defend its articles, 


1 


1 know not what argument the 1 enemies of it could uſe more 
eſfectual for the ſubverſion oſ thoſe you have undertaken to defend; this 
being to reſolvr all revelation perfectly and putely into natural reaſon, to 
bound its eredibility by that, and leave no room for faith in other things, 
than what ean be accounted for by natural reaſon without revelation. + 
© © Your lordſtiip + inſiſts much upon it; as if I had contradicted what 1 
have faid in my eſſay, by ſayiug | that upon my principles it eannot be 
demonſtratively proved, chat it is an immaterial ſubſtance'in us that thinks, 

it be. He that will be at the pains to read that chapter 


that it was no harder to conceive an immaterial than a material ſubſtance ; 


_ -and that from the ideas of thought, and a power of moving of matjer, 


whieh we experienced in ourſelves, (ideas originally not belonging to 
mattet as mütter) there was no mote diffculty To eonclude tlie re was an 


\Immaterial ſubſtance in us, than that we had material parts. I heſe ideas 


of thinking, and power of moving of matter, I in another place ſhowed, 
did demonſttativeh lead us to the certain knowledge of the exiſtence of 
an immaterial thinking being, in whom we have the idea of ſpirit in the 
ſtricteſt ſenſe; in which ſenſe I alſo applied it to the. ſoul, in the 23d ch. 


of my eſſay; the eaſily ebneei vable pollibility, nay great probability, that 


the thinking ſubſtance in us is immaterial, giving me ſuffioient ground 
for it: in which ſenſe I ſnall think I may 4 erttibuts/ir to the think- 
ing ſubſtance in us, till your lordſhip ſhall have better proved from my 

-words, that it is impoſlible it ſhould be immaterial. For I only-ſay, that 
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it is poſſible, i. e. involves no eontradiction, that God, the omnipotent 
immaterial ſpirit, ſhould, if he pleaſes; give to ſome parcels of matter, 
diſpoſed as he thinks fit, a power of thinking and moving; which parcels 
of matter, ſo endued with a power of thinking and motion, might pro- 
| perly be called ſpirits, in contradiſtinction to unthinking matter. In all 
which, I preſume, there is no manner of contradiction. i e e 
I jaſtiſied my uſe of the word ſpirit, in that ſenſe; from the authorities 
of Cicero and Virgil, applying the Latin word ſpiritus, from whence 
ſpirit is derived, to the ſonl as a thinking thing; without excluding ma- 
teriality out of it. To which your lordſhip replies, That Cicero, in 
his Fuſeulan Queſtions, ſuppoſes the ſoul not to be a finer ſort of body, 
but of a different nature from the body That he calls the body the 
priſon of the ſoul. And ſays, that a wiſe man's buſineſs is to draw off 
bs ſoul from his body. And then your lordſhip concludes, as is uſual, 
with a queſtion, Is it poſſible now to think ſo great a man looked on the 
ſoul but as a modification of the body, which muſt be at an end with life? 
Anſ. No; it is impoſſible that a man of ſo good ſenſe as Tully, when he 
uſes the word corpus or body for the groſs and viſible parts of a man, which 
_. he acknowledges to be mortal, ſhould look on the ſoul to be a modification 
of that body; in a diſcourſe wherein he was endeavouring to perſuade 
another, that it was immortal. It is to be acknowledged that truly great 
men, ſuch as he was, are not wont ſo manifeſtly to contradict themſelves. 
He had therefore no thought concerning the modification of the body of 
a man in the caſe: he was not ſuch a trifler as to examine, whether the 
modification of the body of a man was immortal, when that body itſelf 
was mortal: and therefore, that which he reports as Diczarchus's opinion, 
he diſmiſſes in the beginning without any more ado, c. 11. But Cicero's 
was a direct, plain, and ſenſible inquiry, viz. What the ſoul was? to ſee 
whether from thence he could diſcover its immortality.. But ut all that 
diſcourſe in his firſt book of Tuſculan' Queſtions, where he lays out ſo 
much of his reading and reaſon, there is not one ſyllable ſnowing the leaſt 
thought that the ſoul was an immaterial ſubſtance; but many things di- 
rectly to the contrary. 1 + 75% 
Indeed (1) he ſhuts out the body, taken in the ſenſes he uſes t corpus 
all along, for the ſenſible organical parts of a man; and is poſitive that 
is not the ſoul: and body in this ſenſe, taken for the human body, he 
calls the priſon of the ſou}: and ſays a wiſe man, inſtaneing in Socrates 
and Cato, is glad of a fair opportunity to get out of it. But he no where 
ſays any ſuch thing of matter: he calls not matter in general the priſon 
of the ſoul, nor talks a word of being ſeparate from it. 15 
2. He concludes, that the ſoul is not, like other things here below, 
made up of a compoſition of the elements, ch. 27. Ye : 
3. He. excludes the two groſs elements, earth and water, from being 
the al ch. 26, 5 410757 5 $1 e | | „ 
So far he is clear and poſitive: but beyond this he is uncertain; beyond 
this he could not get: for in ſome places he ſpeaks doubtfully, whether 
the foul be not air or fire. Anima fit animus, igniſve, neſcio, c. 25. And 
therefore he agrees with Panætius, that, if it be at all elementary, it is, 
as he calls it, inflammata anima; inflamed air; and for this he gives ſeve- 
ral nen. e 18, 19. And though he thinks it to be of a peculiar nature 
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of its own, yet he lis ſo far from thinking it immaterial, that he ſays, c. 19. 
what the admitting it to be of an aerial or ingneous nature, will not be 
inconſiſtent with any thing he had ſaid. A -t9 4 
That which he ſeems moſt to incline to is, that the ſoul was not at all 
elementary, but was of the ſame fubſtance with the heavens; which Ariſ- 
totle, to diſtinguiſh from the four elements, and the changeable bodies 
here below, which he ſuppoſed made up of them, called quinta eſſentia. 
That this was, Tully's opinion is plain from theſe words, Ergo animus 
(qui, ut ego dico, divinus) eſt, ut 18 dicere, Deus; & qui- 
dem, ſi Deus aut anima aut ignis eſt, idem eſt animus hominis, Nam ut 
illa natura cœleſtis et terra vacat & humore; fic utriuſque harum rerum 


humanus animus eſt expers. Sin autem eſt quinta quædam natura ab Ariſ- 
totele inducta; primum hae; & deorum eſt & animorum. Hanc nos ſen- 


tentiam ſecuti,- his ipſis verbis in conſolatione hæc expreſſimus, ch. 29. 


And then he goes on, c. 27. to t thoſe his own words, which your 


lordſhip has quoted out of him, wherein he had affirmed, in his treatiſe 


Doe Conſolatione, the ſoul not to have its original from the earth, or to 


be mixed on made of any thing earthly; but had ſaid, ſingularis eſt igitur 
quædam natura & vis animi, ſejuncta ab his uſitatis notiſque naturis: 
whereby he tells us, he meant nothing but Ariſtotle's quinta eſſentia: 
which being unmixed, being that of which the gods and ſouls conſiſted, 
he calls it divinum ccœleſte, and concludes: it eternal; it being, as he 
2 ſejuncta ab omni mortali concretione. From which it is clear, 
at in all his inquiry about the ſubſtance of the ſoul, his thoughts went 
not beyond the four elements, or Ariſtotle's quinta eſſentia, to look for 
it. In all which there is nothing of immateriality, but quite the contrary. 


le was willing to believe (as good and wiſe men have always been) 


that dhe ſoul was immortal; but for that, it is plain, he never thought of 
its immateriality, but as the eaſtern people do, who believe the ſoul to be 
immortal, but have nevertheleſs no thought, no conception of its imma- 
teriality. It is remarkable what a very conſiderable and judicious author 
fays.* in the caſe. No opinion, ſays he, has been ſo univerſally received 
as that of the immortality of the ſoul; but its immateriality is a truth, 
the knowledge whereof has not ſpread ſo far. And indeed it is extremely 


_ difficult to let into the mind of a Siamite the idea of a pure ſpirit. This 


the miſſionaries who have been longeſt among them, are poſitive in. 
All the pagans of the eaſt do truly believe, that there remains ſomethin 
of a man after his death, which ſubſiſts independently and ſeparately from 
his body. But they give extenſion and figure to that which remains, and 
attribute to it all the ſame members, all the ſame ſubſtances, both ſolid 
and liquid, 'which our bodies are compoſed of. They only ſuppoſe that 
the ſouls are of a matter ſubtile enough to eſcape being ſeen or handled. —- 
Such were the ſhades and manes of the Greeks and the Romans. And it 
is by theſe figures of the ſouls, anſwerable to thoſe of the bodies, that 
Virgil ſuppoſed Æneas knew Palinurus, Dido, and Anchiſes, in the other 
This gentleman was not a man that travelled into thoſe parts for his 
pleaſure, and to have the opportunity to tell ſtrange ſtories, collected b 
chance, when he returned: but one choſen on purpoſe (and he ſeems w 
choſen tor the purpoſe) to inquire into the ſingularities of Siam, And he 
has ſo well acquitted himſelf of the commiſſion, which his epiſtle dedica- 
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tory tells us he had, to inform himſelf exactly of what was moſt remarkable 
there, that had we but ſuch an account of other countries of the eaſt, as he Be 
has given us of this kingdom, which he was an envoy to, we ſhould be 
much better acquainted than we are, with the manners, notions, and re- 
ligions'of that part of the world inhabited by civilized nations, who want 
neither good ſenſe nor acuteneſs of reaſon, though not caft into the mould 
of the logick and philoſophy of our ſchools. e bp 6 
But to return to Cicero: it is plain, that in his inquiries about the 
ſoul, his thoughts went not at all beyond matter. This the expreſſions 
that drop from him in ſeveral places of this book evidently ſhow, For 
example, that the ſouls of excellent men and women aſcended into hea- 
ven; of others, that they remained here on earth, c. 12. That the ſoul is 
hot, and warms the body: that, at its leaving the body, it penetrates, - 
and divides, and breaks through our thick, cloudy,” moiſt air: that it 
"=p 1n the region of fire, and' aſcends no farther, the equality of warm 
and weight making that its proper place, where it is nouriſhed and Tuf- - 
tained," with the ſame things wherewith the ſtars are nouriſhed and ſuſ- 
_ tained, and that by the convenience of its neighbourhood it ſhall there 
have a clearer view and fuller knowledge of the heavenly bodies, c. 19. 
That the ſoul alſo from this height ſhall have a pleaſant and fairer N 
of the globe of the earth, the diſpoſition of whoſe parts will then lie before 
it in one view, c. 20. That it is hard to determine what conformation, 
ſize, and place, the ſoul has in the body: that it is too ſubtile to be ſeen: 
that it is in the human body as in à houſe, or a veſſel, or a receptacle, 
c. 22. All which are expreſſions that ſufficiently evidence, that he who 
_— them had not in his mind ſeparated materiality from the idea of the 
le may perhaps be replied, that a great part of this which we find in 
chap. 19. is ſaid upon the principles of thoſe who would have the ſoul to 
be anima inflammata, inflamed air. I grant it. But it is alſo to be ob- 
ſerved, that in this 19th, and the two following cha ters, he does not 
only not deny, but even admits, that fo material a thing as inflamed air 
my Ama 5 | OO RS Ag MAP EN SE +. 
The truth of the caſe in ſhort is this: Cicero was willing to believe 
the ſoul immortal; but, when he ſought in the nature of the ſoul itſelf 
ſomething to eftabliſh this his belief into a certainty of it, he found him- 
felf at a loſs, He eonfeſſed he knew not what the foul was; but the not 
knowing what it was, he argues, c. 22. was no reaſon to conclude it was 
not. And thereupon he proceeds to the repetition of what he had faid in 
his 6th book, De Repub. concerning the ſoul. The argument, which, 
borrowed from Plato, he there makes uſe of, if it have any force 1 
not only proves the ſoul to be immortal, but more than, I think, your 
lordſhip will allow to be true: for it proves it to be eternal, and without 
beginning, as well as without end: Neque nata certe eſt, & æterna eſt, 

. ndeed from the faculties of the ſoul he concludes right, that it is of 
divine original: but as to the ſubſtance of the ſoul, he ar the end of this 
diſcourſe concerning its faculties, e. 2. as well as at this beginning of 

it, c. 22. is not aſhamed to own his ignorance of what it is; Anima fit 
animus, ignifve, neſcio; nec me pudet, ut iftos, fateri neſcire quod neſ⸗ 
ciam. | Illud fi ulla alia de re obſcuta affirmare poſſem, five Anima, five 
ignjs fit animus, eum jurarem eſſe divinum, c 25. So that all the cer- 
ainty he could attain to about _ ſoul, was, that he was confident there 
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was ſomething divine in it, i. es there were faculties in the ſoul that could 


not reſult from the nature of matter, but miiſt have their original from a 


divine power; but yet thoſe qualities, as divine as they were, he acknow- = 
ledged might be placed in breath or fire, which, I think, your lordſhip 
ba material ſubſtances, So that all thoſe divine qualities, 
which he ſo much and ſo juſtly extols in the ſoul, led him not, as appears, 
ſo much as to any the leaſt thought of immateriality. This is demonſtra- 
tion, that he built them not upon an excluſion of materiality out of the 


ſoul; for he avowedly profeſſes he does not know, but breath or fire 


night be this thinking thing in us: and in all his conſiderations about the 
ſubſtance of the ſoul itſelf, he ſtuck in air, or fire, or Ariſtotle's quinta 
eſſentia; for beyond thoſe it is evident he went not. | e 


But with all his proofs out of Plato, to whoſe authority he deſers ſo 


much, with all the arguments his vaſt reading and great parts could furniſh 
him with for the immortality of the ſoul, he was ſo little ſatisfied, ſo far 
from being certain, ſo far from any thought that he had, or could prove 
it, that he over and over again profeſſes his ignorance and doubt of it, 
In the beginning he enumerates the ſeveral opinions of the philoſophers, 

A well ſtudied, . about it: and then, full of uncertainty, ſays, 
Harum ſententiarum quæ vera fit; Deus aliquis viderit ; quæ veriſimillima, 
magna quæſtio, c. 11. And towards the latter end, having gone them 
a over again, and one after another examined them, he proteſles himſelf 
ſtill at a loſs, not knowing on which to pitch, nor what to determine. 


Mentis acies, ſays he, ſeipſam intuens, nonnunquam hebeſcit, ob eamque 


cauſam contemplandi diligentiam amittimus. . Itaque dubitans, circum- 
ſpectans, hæſitans, multa adverſa revertens, tanquam in rate in mari im- 
menſo, noſtra vehitur oratio, c. 30. And to conclude this argument, 


when the perſon he introduces as diſcourſing with him, tells him he is re- 


ſolved to keep firm to the belief of immortality ; Tully anſwers, C. 32. 


Laudo id quidem, etſi nihil animis oportet conſidere: movemur enim ſæpe 
aliquo acute concluſo; labamus, mutamuſque ſententiam clarioribus etiam 


in rebus; in his eſt enim aliqua obſcuritas. | et; 
So unmoveable is that — delivered by the ſpirit of truth, that though 
the light of nature gave ſome obſcure glimmering, ſome uncertain hopes 
of à future ſtate; yet human reaſon could attain to no clearneſs, no cer- 
tainty about it, but that it was JESUS CHRIST alone, who had brought 
life and immortality to light through the goſpel *. | Though we are now 
told, that to..own the inability of natural reaſon to bring immortality. to 
light, ot, which paſles for the ſame, to own principles upon which the 
immateriality of the ſoul (and, as it is urged, conſequently its immorta- 
lity) cannot be demonſtratively proved, does leſſen the beliet of this article 
of revelation, which JESUS. CHRIST alone has brought to light, and 


which conſequently. the ſcripture aſſures us is eſtabliſhed and made certain 


only by revelation... This would not perhaps have ſeemed ſtrange, from 
thoſe who are juſtly complained of for lighting the revelation of the goſ- 
1, and therefore would not be much regarded, if they ſhould contradict 
DAS a text of ſcripture, in favour of their all-ſufficient reaſon: but 
what uſe the promoters of ſcepticiſm and infidelity, in an age fo much 
ſuſpected by your lordſhip, may make of what comes from one of your 
great authority and learning, may deſerye your conſideratio. 
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And thus, my lord, I hope, I have fatisfied you concerning Ciceros 
opinion about RY ſoul, in his firſt book of Tuſtulan queſtions; which, 
though] eaſily believe, as your lordſhip ſays, you are no ſtranger to, yet 
I humbly conceive you have not ſhown. (and, upon a careful peruſal of 
that treatiſe again, 1 think I may boldly ſay you cannot ſhow) one word 
in it, that expreſſes any thing like a notion in Tully of the ſoul's imma- 
teriality, or its being an immaterial ſubſtance. „ + 1G 
From what you bring out of Virgil, your lordſhip concludes, * That 
be, no more than Cicero, does me any kindneſs in this matter, being both 
aſſertors of the ſoul's immortality. My lord, were not the queſtion of 
the ſoul's immateriality, according to cuſtom, changed here into that of 
its immortality, which I am no leſs an aſſertor of than either of them, 
Cicero and Virgil do me all the kindnefs I defired of them in this mat- 
ter; and that was to ſhow, that they attributed the word ſpiritus to the 
foul of man, without any thought of its immateriality ; and this the verſes 
you yourſelf bring out of Virgilt, | | 
55 Et cum frigida mors anima ſeduxerit artus. Log 
Omnibus umbra locis adero; dabis, improbe, pœnas; | 
confirm, as well as thoſe I quoted out of his 6th book: and for this mon- 
ſieur de la Loubere ſhall be my witneſs in the words above ſet down out 
of him; where he ſhows, that there be thoſe amongſt the heathens of our 
days, as well as Virgil and others amongſt the antient Greeks and Romans, 
who thought the ſouls or ghoſts of. men departed did not die with the body, 
without thinking them to be perfectly immaterial ; the latter being much 
more incomprehenſible to them than the former. And what Virgil's no- 
tion of the ſoul is, and that corpus, when put in contradiſtinCtion to the 
ſoul, ſignifies nothing but the groſs tenement of fleſh and bones, is evi- 
dent from this verſe of his Heid 6. where he calls the ſouls which yet 
were viſible, e | 5 f 
. Henues fine corpore vitas. | | 
Your lordſhip's + anſwer concerning what is ſaid Eccleſ. xii, turns 
wholly upon Solomon's taking the ſoul to be immortal, which was not 
what I queſtioned :. all that 1 quoted that place for, was to ſhow, that 
ſpirit in Engliſh might properly be applied to the ſoul, without any no- 
tion of its immateriality, as mu was by Solomon, which, whether he 
thought the ſouls of men to be immaterial, does little appear in that paſ- 
fage, where he ſpeaks of the ſouls of men and beaſts together, as he does, 
But farther, what I contended for is evident from that place, in that the 
word ſpirit is there applied by our tranſlators, to the ſouls of beaſts, which 
your lordſhip, I think, does not rank amongſt the immaterial, and conſe- 
quently immortal ſpirits, though they have ſenſe and Va Terre motion. 
But you ſay, || It the ſoul be not of itſelf a free thinking ſubſtance, you 
do not ſee what foundation there is in nature for a day of judgment. 
Anſ. Though the heathen world did not of old, nor do to this day, ſee 
a foundation in nature for a day of judgment; yet in revelation, if that 
will. fatisfy your lordſhip, every one may ſee a foundation for a day of 
judgment, becauſe God has poſitively declared it; though God has not 
y that revelation taught us, what the ſubſtance of the ſoul is; nor has 
any where ſaid, that the ſoul of itſelf is a free agent. Whatſoever any 
created ſubſtance is, it is not of itſelf, but is by the good pleaſure of its 
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reator.: whatever degrees of perfection it has, it has from the bountiful 
and of its maker. For it is true in a natural, as well as a ſpiritual ſenſe, 
What St. Paul ſays, * Not that we are ſufficient of ourſelves to think any 
thing as of ourſelves, but our ſufficiency is of Gd. 1 

But your lordſhip, as I gueſs by your following words, would argue, 
A's material ſubſtance caunot be a free agent; whereby I ſuppoſe you 
only mean, that you cannot ſee or conceive how a ſolid ſubſtance ſhould 
begin, ſtop, or change its own motion. To which give me leave to an- 
Wer, that when yoo can make it conceivable, how any created, finite, de- 
pend t ſubſtance can move itſelf, or alter or 0 Cm own motion, which 
it mult to be a free agent; I ſuppoſe you will find it no harder for God to 
| beſtow this power on a ſolid than an unſolid created ſubſtance, . Tully, in 
the place above quoted, + could not conceive this power to be in any 
thing but what was from eternity; Cum pateat igitur æternum id eſſe 
quod ſeipſum moveat, quis eſt qui hanc naturam animis eſſe tributam 
neget? But though you cannot ſee how any created ſubſtance, ſolid or 
not ſolid, can be a free agent, (pardon me, my lord, if I put in both, 
till your lordſhip pleaſe to explain it of either, and ſhow the manner how 
either of them can, of itſelf, move itſelf or any thing elſe) yet I do not 
think you will ſo far deny men to be free agents, from the difficulty there 
is to ſee how they are free agents, as to doubt whether there be founda- 
tion enough for a day of judgment. eee GS 
It is not for me to judge how far your lordſbip's ſpeculations reach: 
but finding in myſelf nothing to be truer than what the wiſe Solomon tells 
me, I As thou knoweſt not what is the way of the ſpirit, nor how the 
hones do grow in the womb of her that is with child; even ſo thou knoweſt 
not the works of God, who maketh all things; I gratefully receive and 
| rejoice in the light of revelation, which ſets me at reſt in many things, 
| the manner whereof my poor reaſon can by no means make out to me: Om- 

nipotency, I know, can do any thing that contains in it no contradiction ; | 

Jo that L readily believe whatever God has declared, though my reafon 
find difficultics in it, which it cannot maſter. As in the preſent caſe, 
God baving revealed that there ſhall be a day of judgment, I think that 
foundation enough to conclude men are free enough to be made anſwerable 
for their actions, and to receive according to what they have done; though 
how man 1s a free agent, ſurpaſs my explication or comprehenſion. 

In anſwer to the place I brought out of St. Luke „your lordſhip aſks, 
** Whether from theſe words of our Saviour it follows, that a ſpirit i 
only an appearance? I anſwer, No; nor do I know who drew ſich In 
31 — 59 Hom them: but it follows, that in apparitions there is ſomething 
that appears, and that which appears is not wholly immaterial; and yet 
this was properly called Txue, and was often looked upon, by thoſe who 
called it 7:24. in Greek, and now call it ſpirit in Engliſh, to be the 
ghoſt or ſoul of one departed ; which | 83 conceive juſtifies my uſe 
of the word ſpirit, for a thinking voluntary agent, whether material or 
immaterial. Re eee e e 
Vour lordſhip ſays, ++ That I grant, that it cannot upon theſe prin- 
ciples be demonſtrated, that the ſpiritual ſubſtance in us is immaterial; 
ſtom whence you conclude, That then my grounds of certainty from 
ideas are plainly given up. This being a way of arguing that you often 
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impoſſible for us, by the contemplation of our own: 
ideas, without revelation, to diſcover, whether omni- 
potency has not given to ſome ſyſtems of matter fitly 
_ diſpoſed a power to perceive and think, or elſe joined 
and fixed to matter ſo diſpoſed a thinking immaterial 
ſubſtance: it being, in refpect of our notions, not much 
more remote from our comprehenſion to conceive, that 


God can, if he pleaſes, ſuperadd to matter a faculty of 


thinking, than that he ſhould ſuperadd to it another 
ſubſtance, with a faculty of thinking; ſince we know 
not wherein thinking conſiſts, nor to what ſort of ſub- 
ſtances the Almighty has been pleaſed to give that 


power, which cannot be in any created being, but merely 


by the good pleaſure and bounty of the Creator. For 
I ſee no contradiction in it, that the firſt eternal think - 
ing being ſhould; if he pleaſed, give to certain ſyſtems 
of created ſenſeleſs matter, put- together as he thinks 


fit, ſome degrees of ſenſe, perception, and thought: 


though, as I think, I have proved, lib. iv. ch. 10. F. 14, 
&c. it is no leſs than a contradiction to ſuppoſe matter 
(which is evidently in its own nature void of ſenſe and 


thought) ſhould be that eternal firſt-thinking being. 


What certainty of knowledge can any. one have that 
ſome perceptions, ſuch as, v. g. pleaſure. and pain, 
ſhould not be in ſome bodies themſelves, after a certain 
manner modified and moved, as well as that they ſhould 
be in an immaterial ſubſtance, upon the motion of the 
parts of body? Body, as far as we can conceive, being 
able only to ſtrike and affect body; and motion, accord- 
ing to the utmoſt reach of our ideas, being able to pro- 
duce nothing but motion: ſo that when we allow it to 


produce pleaſure or pain, or the idea of a colour or 


ſound, we are fain to quit our reaſon, go beyond our 
ideas, and attribute it wholly to the good pleaſure of 


make 3 of, I have often had occaſion to conſider it; and chm after 


all ſee the force of this argument. I acknowledge that this or that pro- 
poſition cannot upon my principles be demonſtrated ; ergo, I grant this 
propoſition to be falſe, that certainty conſiſts in the perception of the 
agreement or diſagreement of ideas. For that is my ground of certainty, 
and till that be given up, my grounds of certainty are not given up. 
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our Maker. For ſince we muſt allow he has annexed 
effects to motion, which we can no way conceive mo- 
tion able to produce, what reaſon have we to conclude, 

that he could not order them as well to be produced in 
a ſubject ve cannot conceive capable of them, as well 
as in a ſubject we cannot conceive the motion of matter 
can any way operate upon? I ſay not this, that I would 
any way leſſen the belief of the ſoul's immateriality: 1 
am not here ſpeaking of probability, but knowledge; 
and I think not only, that it becomes the modeſty of 
philoſophy not to pronounce magiſterially, where we 
want that evidence that can produce Enowledge; but 
alſo, that it is of uſe to us to diſcern how far our know- 
ledge does reach: for the ſtate we are at preſent in, not 
being that of viſion, we muſt, in many things, content 
ourſelves with faith and probability ; and in the preſent 
queſtion, about the immateriality of the ſoul, if our fa- 
culties cannot arrive at demonſtrative certainty, we 
need not think it ſtrange. All the great ends of mora- 
lity and religion are well enough ſecured, without phi- 
loſophical proofs of the ſoul's immateriality; ſince it is 
evident, that he who made us at the beginning to ſubſiſt 
here, ſenſible intelligent beings, and for ſeveral years 
continued us in ſuch a ſtate, can and will reſtore us to 
the like ſtate of ſenſibility in another world, and make 
us capable there to receive the retribution he has deſign- 
ed to men, according to their doings in this life. And 
therefore it is not of ſuch mighty neceſſity to determine 
one way or the other, as ſome, over-zealous for or 
againſt the immateriality of the ſoul, have been forward 
to make the world believe. Who, either on the one 
ſide, indulging too much their thoughts immerſed alto 
gether in matter, can allow no exiſtence to what is not 
material: or who, on the other ſide, finding not cogi- 
tation within the natural powers of matter, examined 
over and over again by the utmoſt intention of mind, 

have the confidence to conclude, that omnipotency it- 
ſelf cannot give perception and thought to a ſubſtance 
which has the modification of ſolidity. He that conſi- 
ders how hardly ſenſation is, in our thoughts, recon- 
cilcable to extended matter; or r cniſtenet to any thing 


that 
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that has no exiſtence at all; will confeſs, that he is very 
far from certainly knowing what his ſoul is. It is a 
point which ſeems to me to be put out of the reach of 
our knowledge: and he who will give himſelf leave to 


conſider freely, and look into the dark and intricate + 
part of. each hypotheſis, will ſcarce find his reaſon able 


to determine him fixedly for or againſt the foul's mate- 


riality. Since on which fide ſoever he views it, either 


as an unextended ſubſtance, or as a thinking extended 


matter; the difficulty to conceive either will, whilſt” 
either alone is in his thoughts, ſtill drive him to the 


contrary ſide. An unfair way which ſome men take 


with themſelves; who, becauſe of the inconceiveable- 
neſs of fomething they find in one, throw themſelves. 


violently into the. contrary hypotheſis, though altoge- 


ther as unintelligible to an unbiaſed underſtanding. 
This ſerves not only to ſhow the weakneſs and the ſcan- 


tineſs of our knowledge, but the inſignificant triumph 


of ſuch ſort of arguments, which, drawn from our own 


views, may ſatisfy us that we can find no certainty on 
one ſide of the queſtion ; but do not at all thereby help 


us to truth by running into the oppoſite opinion, which, 
on examination, will be found clogged with equal diff 


culties. For what ſafety, what advantage to any one is 
it, for the avoiding the ſeeming abſurdities, and to him 
unſurmountable rubs he meets with in one opinion, to 
take refuge in the contrary, which is built on ſomething 
| altogether as inexplicable, and as far remote from his 
comprehenſion? It is-paſt controverſy, that we have in 


us ſomething that thinks; our very doubts about what 
it is confirm the certainty of its being, though we muſt 


content ourſelves in the ignorance of what kind of bein 
it is: and' it, is in vain to go about to be ſceptical in 
this, as it is unreaſonable in moſt other caſes to be po- 


ſitive againſt the being of any. thing, becauſe we cannot 
comprehend its nature. For I would fain know what 
| ſubſtance exiſts, that has not ſomething in it which ma- 
nifeſtly baffles our underſtandings: Other ſpirits, who 


ſee and know the nature and inward conſtitution of 


things, how much muſt they exceed us in knowledge? 
A which if we add larger comprehenſion, which ena- 


bles 
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bles them at one glance to ſee the connexion and agree 
ment of very many ideas, and readily ſupplies to them 
the intermediate proofs, which we by ſingle and ſlow 
_ ſteps, and long poring in the dark, hardly at laſt find 
out, and are often. ready to. forget one before we have 
hunted out another; we may gueſs at ſome part of the 
happineſs of ſuperior ranks of ſpirits, who have a quicker | 
and more penetrating. light, as well as a larger field of 
knowledge. But to return to the 5 in hand; 
our knowledge, I ſay, is not only limited to the pau- 
city and imperfections of the ideas we have, and which 
we employ it. about, but even comes ſhort of that too. 
But how far it reaches, let us now inquire. 
NI Rn F. 7. The afhrmations or negations we 
— make concerning the ideas we have, may, 
reaches, as 1 have before intimated in general, be 
| reduced to- theſe four forts, viz. identity, 
co-exiſtence, relation, and real exiſtence. I ſhall ex- 
amine how far our knowledge extends in each of theſe. 
8 F. 8. Firſt, as to identity and diverſity, 
ledge of % in this way of agreement or diſagreement | 
_ identity and of our ideas, our intuitive knowledge is as 
diverſity, as far extended as our ideas themſelves : and 
5 our there can be no idea in the mind, which it 
does not preſently, by an intuitive know- 
ledge, perceive to be what it is, and to be different 
from any other. 
ee 5. 9. 0 the ſecond. ſort, 
e which is the agreement or diſagreement of 
very little our ideas in co-exiſtence; in this our know- 
. ledge is very ſhort, though in this conſiſts 
the e greateſt and moſt material part of eur knowledge 
concerning ſubſtances. / For our ideas of the ſpecies of 
ſubſtances being, as I have ſhowed, nothing but certain 
collections of ſimple ideas united in one ſubject, and ſo. 
co=exiſting together; v. g. our idea of flame is a body 
hot, luminous, and moving upward; of gold, a body 
heavy to a certain degree, yellow, malleable, and fuſi- 
ble : theſe, or ſome ſuch complex ideas as theſe in men's 
minds, do-theſe two names of the different ſubſtances, 
_ and gold, Rand for. When we would know any 


fp YES thing 
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thing farther concerning theſe, or any other ſort of ſub- 
ſtances, what do we inquire, but what other qualities 
or power theſe ſubſtances have or have not? Which is 
nothing elſe but to know what other ſimple ideas do or 
do not co-exiſt with thoſe that make up that complex 
1888 

$. 10. This, how weighty and cotfidura- Becdi its 
ble a part ſoever of human ſcience, is yet connexion 
very narrow, and ſcarce any at all. The betweenmoſt 
reaſon whereof is, that the ſimple ideas, 1 
whereof our complex ideas of ſubſtances are n. 
made up, are, for the moſt part, ſuch as carry with 
them, in their own nature, no viſible neceſſary con- 
nexion or inconſiſtency with any other ſimple ideas, 


whoſe co-exiſtence with them we would inform our- 


ſelves about. 

$. 11. The ideas that our complex ones Eſpecially of 
of ſubſtances are made up of, and about 3 
which our knowledge concerning ſubſtances Wanttes. 
is moſt employed, are thoſe of their ſecondary quali- 
ties: which depending all (as has been ſhown) upon the 
primary qualities of their minute and inſenſible parts; 
or if not upon them, upon ſomething yet more remote 
from our comprehenſion ; it is impoſſible we ſhould 
know which have a neceſſary union or inconſiſtency one 
with another: for not knowing the root they ſpring 
from, not knowing what ſize, figure, and texture of 
parts they are, on which depend, and from which reſult, 
thoſe qualities which make our complex idea of gold; 
it is impoſſible we ſhould know what other qualities re- 


ſult from, or are incompatible with, the ſame conſtitu- 


tion of the inſenſible parts of gold, and ſo conſequently 
muſt always co- exiſt with that complex idea we have oa 
it, or elſe are inconſiſtent with it. 

F. 12. Beſides this ignorance of the pri- Betauſe all 
mary qualities of the inſenſible parts of bo- connexion 
dies, on which depend all their ſecondary , TY 
qualities, there 1s yet another and more in- and rimary 
_ curable part of ignorance, which ſets us qualities is 
more remote from a certain knowledge of vndiſcover- 
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fo ſay) of different ideas in the ſame ſubject ; and that 
is, that there is no diſcoverable connexion between any 
fecondary quality and thoſe primary qualities which it 
depends on. 

F. 13. That the fine; figure; and motion of one body 
' ſhould cauſe a change in the ſize, figure, and motion of 

another body, is not beyond our conception: the ſepa- 

ration of the parts of one body upon the intruſion of 
another; and the change from reſt to motion upon im- 
pulſe; theſe and the like ſeem to have ſome connexion 
one with another. And if we knew theſe primary qua- - 
ities of bodies, we might have reaſon to hope we might 
be able to know a great deal more of theſe operations of 
them one with another: but our minds not being able 
to diſcover any connexion betwixt theſe primary quali- 
ties of bodies and the ſenſations that are produced in us 
by them, we can never be able to eſtabliſh certain and 
undoubted rules of the conſequences or co-exiſtence of 
any ſecondary” qualities, though we could diſcover the 
fize, figure, or motion of thoſe inviſible parts which 
immediately produce them. We are ſo far from know - 
ing what figure, ſize, or motion of parts produce a yel- 
low colour, a ſweet taſte, or a ſharp ſound, that we can 
by no means conceive how any ſize, figure, or motion 
of any particles, can poſſibly produce in us the idea of 
any colour, taſte, or ſound whatſoever; there is no con- 
ceivable connexion betwixt the one and the other. 

$. 14. In vain therefore ſhall we endeavour to diſ- 
cover by our ideas (the only true way of certain and 
univerſal knowledge) what other ideas are to be found 
conſtantly joined with that of our complex idea of any 
ſubſtance : fince we neither know the real conſtitution 
of the minute parts on which their qualities do depend ; 
nor, did we know them, could we diſcover any neceſ- 
ſary connexion between them and any of the ſecondary 
qualities: which is neceſſary to be done before we can 
certainly know their neceſſary co-exiſtence. So that 
let our complex idea of any ſpecies of ſubſtances be 
what it will, we can hardly, from the ſimple ideas con- 
tained in it, certainly determine the neceſſary co-exiſt- 
ence of "IP other — —— Our knowledge 
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in all theſe inquiries reaches very little farther than our 
experience. Indeed, ſome few of the primary qualities 
have a neceſſary dependence and viſible connexion one 
with another, as figure neceſſarily ſuppoſes extenfion ; 
receiving or communicating motion by impulſe, ſup- 
poſes ſolidity. But though theſe and perhaps ſome 
other of our ideas have, yet there are ſo few of them, 
that have a viſible connexion. one with another, that 
we can by intuition or demonſtration diſcover the co- 
exiſtence of very few of the qualities are to be found 
united in ſubſtances : and we are left only to the aſſiſt- 
ance of our ſenſes, to make known to us what qualities 
they contain. For of all the qualities that are co-exiſt- 
ent in any ſubject, without this dependence and evident 
Connexion of their ideas one with another, we cannot 
know certainly any two to co-exiſt any farther than ex- 
perience, by our ſenſes, informs us. Thus though we 
ſee the yellow colour, and upon trial find the weight, 
malleableneſs, fuſibility, and fixedneſs, that are united 
in, a piece of gold; yet becauſe no one of theſe ideas has 
any evident dependence, or neceſſary connexion. with 
the, other, we cannot certainiy know, that where any "3 
four of theſe are, the fifth will be there alſo, how highly 
probable ſoever it may be; becauſe the higheſt proba- 
bility amounts not to certainty, without which there 
can be no true knowledge. For this co-exiſtence. can 
be no farther known than it 1s perceived ; and it cannot - 
be perceived but either in particular ſubjects, by the 
obſervation of our ſenſes, or, in general, by the neceſ- 
ſary connexion of the ideas themſel ves. „ 
F. 15. As to the incompatibility or re- Of repug- 
Ugnancy to co-exiſtence, we may know, nancy to co- 
= any ſubje&t may have of each ſort of W larger. 
primary qualities but one particular at once; v. g. each 
particular extenſion, figure, number of parts, motion, 
excludes all other of each kind. The like alſo is cer- 
tain of all ſenſible ideas peculiar to each ſenſe; for hat- 
ever of each kind is preſent in any ſubject, ' excludes all 
other of that ſort; v. g. no one ſubject can have two 
ſmells or two colours at the ſame time. To this per- 
haps will be ſaid, Has not an opal, or the infuſion of 
ne Wl 1 lignum 
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lignum nephriticum, two colours at the ſame time? To 
which I anſwer, that theſe bodies, to eyes differently 
placed, may at the ſame time afford different colours: 
but I take liberty alſo to ſay, that, to eyes differently 
placed, it is different parts of the object that reflect the 
particles of light : and therefore it is not the ſame part 
of the object, and fo not the very ſame ſubject, which 
at the ſame time appears both yellow and azure. For 
it is as impoſſible that the very ſame particle of any b 
ſhould at the ſame time differently modify or reflect the 
rays of light, as that it ſhould. Have two different figures 
and textures at the ſame time. 


n $. 16. But as to kde powers pe” ſubNakces 
exiftence of to change the ſenſible qualities of other bo- 
powers, a dies, which make a great part of our inqui- 


3 ries about them, and is no inconfiderable 
Weis branch of our knowledge; I doubt, as to 
theſe, whether our knowledge reaches much farther than 
our experience; or whether we can come to the diſco- 
very of moſt of theſe powers, and be certain that they 
are in any ſabject, by the connexion with any of thoſe 
ideas which to us make its effence. Becauſe the active 


and paſſive powers of bodies, and their ways of operat- 


ing, conſiſting in a texture and motion of parts, which 
we cannot by any means come to diſcover; it is but in 
very few caſes, we can be able to perceive their depen- 
dence on, or repugnance to, any of thoſe ideas which 
make our ae n one of that fort of things. I have 
here inſtanced in the corpuſcularian hypotheſis, as that 
which is thought to go fartheſt in an intelligible expli- 
cation of thoſe qualities of bodies; and I fear the weak- 
neſs of human underſtanding is ſcarce able to ſubſtitute 
another, which will afford us a fuller and clearer diſ- 
covery of the neceffary connexion and co-exiſtence of 
the powers which are to be obſerved united in ſeveral 
forts of them. This at leaſt is certain, that which-ever 
hypotheſis be cleareſt and trueſt, (for of that it is not 
my buſineſs to determine) our knowledge concerning 
eorporeal fubſtances will be very little advanced by any 
of chem, till we are made to ſee what qualities and 
powers of bodies have a neceſfary cc connexion or repug- 
e | . nancy 
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nancy one with another; which in the preſent ſtate of 
philoſophy, I think, we: know but to a very ſmall de- 
gree: and I doubt whether, with thoſe faculties we 
have, we ſhall ever be able to carry our general know- 
ledge (I ſay not particular experience) 1 in this part much 
farther. Experience i is that which in this part we muſt 
depend on. And it were to be wiſhed that it were more 
improved. We find the advantages ſome men's gene- 
rous pains have this way brought to the ſtock of natural 
knowledge. And if others, eſpecially the philoſophers 
by fire; who pretend to it, had been ſo wary in their 
obſervations, and fincere in their reports, as thoſe who 
call themſelves philoſophers ought to have been; our 
acquaintance with the bodies here about us, ind our 
inſight into their powers and n had been yet 
| moch Bree. 

F. 17). If we are at a loſs in reſpect of the Of itte, | 
powers and operations of bodies, I think it \yetmurrower, 
is eaſy to conclude, we are much more in [31 
the dark in reference to the ſpirits ; wherods we natu- 
rally have no ideas, but what we draw from that of our 
own, by reflecting on the operations of our own fouls 
within us, as far as they can come within our obſerva- 
tion. But how inconſiderable a rank the ſpirits that 
inhabit our bodies hold amongſt thoſe various and poſ- 
ſibly innumerable kinds of nobler beings ; and how far 
ſhort they come of the endowments and perfections of 
cherubims and ſeraphims, and infinite ſorts of ſpirits 
above us; is what by a tranſient hint, in another Pinoe; 
L have offered to my reader's conſideration. | 
S. 18. As to the third ſort of our xnow- 3. Of other 
ledge, viz. the agreement or diſagreement relations, it 
of any of our ideas in any other relation: is not eaſy ta 
this, as it is the largeſt field of our knowledge, ne. 
ſo it is hard to determine how far it may extend; be- 
cauſe the advances that are made in this part of 
knowledge, depending on our ſagacity in finding in- 
termediate ideas, that may ſhow the relations and habi- 
tudes of ideas, whoſe co-exiſtence is not eonſidered, it 
is a hard matter to tell when we are at an end of ſuch 
nnn ; and when reaſon has all the helps it is 
4 capable 
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capable of, for the finding of proofs, or examining the 
agreement or diſagreement of remote ideas. They that 
are ignorant of algebra cannot imagine the wonders in 
this kind are to be done by it: and what farther im- 
provements and helps, advantageous to other parts of 
knowledge, the ſagacious mind of man may yet find out, 
it is not eaſy to determine. This at leaſt I believe, that 
the ideas of quantity are not thoſe alone that are capa- 
ble of demonſtration and knowledge; and that other, 
and perhaps more uſeful parts of contemplation, would 
afford us certainty, if vices, paſſions, and domineering 
le a net oppoſe or menace ſuch endeavours. 
3 The idea of a ſupreme being, infinite in 
ode of he „ power; goodneſs, and wiſdom, wheſe work- 
wonſtration. manfhip we are, and on whom we depend; 
g and the idea of ourſelves, as underſtanding 
rational beings,; being ſuch as are clear in us, would, 
I ſuppoſe, if duly conſidered and purſued, afford ſuch 
foundations of our duty and rules of action, as might 
place morality amongſt the ſciences capable of demon- 
ſtration: wherein I doubt not but from ſelf-evident 
| 1 by neceſſary conſequences, as inconteſta- 
le as thoſe in mathematicks, the meaſures of right and 
wrong might be made out to any one that will apply 
himſelf with the ſame indifferency and attention to the 
one, as he does to the other of theſe ſciences. The re- 
lation of other modes may certainly be perceived, as 
well as thoſe of number and extenſion: and I cannot ſee 
why they ſhould not alſo be capable of : 
if due methods were thought on to examine or p 
their agreement or diſagreement. Where there id an 
property, there is no injuſtice, is a propoſition as cer- 
tain as any demonſtration in Euclid : for the idea of 
property being a right to any thing; and the idea to 
which the name injuſtice is given, being the invaſion or 
violation of that right; it is evident, that theſe ideas 
being thus eſtabliſhed, and theſe names annexed to them, 
I can as certainly know this propoſition to be true, as 
that a triangle has three angles equal to two right ones. 
Again, no government allows abſolute liberty: The 
idea a 9 * the eſtabliſhment. of ſociety 
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upon certain rules or laws which require conformity to 
them; and the idea of. abſolute liberty being for any one 
to do whatever he pleaſes; I am as capable of being 
certain of the truth of this propoſition, as of any in the 
J He PEER nn A 
F. 19. That which in this reſpe& has Two things 
given the advantage to the ideas of quan- have made 
rity, and made them thought more capa- — 
ble of certainty and demonſtration, is, capable of 
. 'Firft, that they can be ſer down and re- demonſtra- 
preſented by ſenſible marks, which have a dn. yy 
greater and nearer correſpondence with them pi — 1 
12 i : ES 3 37 | ES A bl 'E 
Than any words or founds whatfoever. Dia- want of ſen- 
grams drawn on paper are copies of the fible repre- 
deas in the mind, and not liable to the un- Are 
certainty that words carry in. their fignification. An ' 
angle, circle, or ſquare, drawn in lines, lies open to the 
view, and cannot be miſtaken : it remains unchangea- 
ble, and may at leiſure be conſidered and examined, and 
the demonſtration be reviſed, and all the parts of it may 
be gone over more than once without any danger of the 
leaſt change in the ideas. This cannot be thus done in 
moral ideas, we have no ſenfible marks that reſemble 
them, whereby we can ſet them down; we have nothing 
but words to expreſs them by: which though, when 
written, they remain the ſame, yet the ideas they ſtand 
for may change in the ſame man ; and it is very ſeldom 
that they are not different in different perſons. 
"Secondly, another thing that makes the greater diffi- 
eulty in _ethicks, is, that moral ideas are. commonly 
more complex than thoſe of the figures ordinarily con- 
fidered in mathematicks. From' whence theſe two in- 
conveniencies follow: Firſt, that their names are of 
more uncertain ſignification, the preciſe collection of 
ſimple ideas they ſtand for not being ſo eaſily agreed on, 
and ſo the ſign that is uſed for them in communication 
always, and in thinking often, does not ſteadily carry 
with it the fame idea. Upon which the ſame diforder, 
confuſion, and error follow, as would if a'man, goin 
to demonſtrate ſomething of an heptagon, ſhould, in the 
15 my he took to do it, leave out one of the angles, 
"Fer. I. pres "or 
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or by overſight make the figure with one angle more 
than the name ordinarily imported, or he intended it 
| ſhould, when at firſt he thought of his demonſtration. 
This often happens, and is hardly avoidable in very 
complex moral ideas, where the ſame name being re- 
tained, one angle, i. e. one ſimple idea is left out or put 
in the complex one, (till called by the ſame name) 
more at one time than another. Secondly, from the 
complexedneſs of theſe moral ideas, there follows an- 
other inconvenience, viz. that the mind cannot 4:29 
retain thoſe preciſe combinations, ſo exactly and 
fectly as is neceſſary in the examination of the e 
and correſpondencies, agreements or diſagreements, of 
ſeveral of them one with another; eſpecially where it is 
to be judged of by long deductions, and the interven- 
tion of ſeveral other complex ideas, to ſhow the ec 
ment or diſagreement of two remote ones. | 
Ibe great help againſt this which mathematicians | 
find in diagrams and figures, which remain unalterable 
in their draughts, is very apparent, and the memory 
would often have great difficulty otherwiſe to. retain 
them ſo exactly, whilſt the mind went over the parts of 
them ſtep by ſtep, to examine their ſeveral correſpon- 
dencies. And though in caſting up a long ſum either 
in addition, multiplication, or diviſion, every part be 
only a progreſſion of the mind, taking a view of its own 
ideas, and conſidering their agreement or diſagreement ; 
and the reſolution of the queſtion. be nothing but the 
reſult of the whole, made up of ſuch particulars, whereof 
the mind has a clear perception: yet without ſetting 
down the ſeveral parts Le marks, whoſe preciſe ſignifi- 
© cations are known, and by marks that laſt and remain 
in view when the memory had let them go, it would be 
almoſt impoſſible to carry ſo many different ideas in the 
mind, without confounding or letting ſlip ſome. parts 
of the reckoning, and thereby making all our reaſon- 
Ings about it uſeleſs. In which caſe, the cyphers or 
marks help not the mind at all to perceive the agree- 
ment of any two or more numbers, their equalities or 
proportions: that the mind has only by intuition of its 
| Evade of the numbers themſelves. But the nume- - 
| rical 
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-rical characters are helps to the memory, to record and 
retain the ſeveral ideas about which the demonſtration 
is made, whereby a man may know how far his intui- 
tive knowledge, in ſurveying ſeveral of the particulars, 
bas proceeded; that ſo he may without confuſion. go 
on to what is yet unknown, and at laſt have in one view. 
before him the reſult of all his perceptions and reaſon- 
ings. ; 
* 20. One: part of theſe ne FRE 9 
in moral ideas, which has made them be thoſe din. 
thought not capable of demonſtration, may ee een 
in a good meaſure be remedied by definitions, ſetting” 
down that collection of ſimple ideas, which every term 
ſhall ſtand for, and then uſing the terms ſteadily and 
conſtantly for that preciſe collection. And what me- 
thods algebra, or ſomething of that kind, may hereafter 
ſuggeſt; to. remove the other. difficulties, it is not eafy 
to foretel. Confident I am, that if men would in the 
ſame method, and with the ſame indifferency, ſearch. 
after moral, as they do mathematical truths, they would. 
find them have a ſtronger connexion one with another, 
and a more neceſſary conſequence from our clear and 
diſtinct ideas, and to come nearer perfect demonſtration, 
than is commonly imagined. But much of this is not, 
to be expected, . whilſt the deſire of eſteem, riches, or, 
power, makes men eſpouſe the well-endowed opinions 
in faſhion, and then ſeek. arguments either to make- 
good their beauty, or varniſh over and cover their de- 
formity: nothing being ſo beautiful to the eye, as truth 
is to the mind; nothing ſo deformed and irreconcileable 
to the underſtanding as a lye. For though many a man. 
can with ſatisfaction enough own a no very handſome 
wife jn his boſom; yet who is bold enough openly to 
avow, that he has eſpouſed a falſchood, and received 
into his breaſt ſo ugly a thing as a lye? Whilſt the par- 
ties of men cram their tenets down all men's throats, 
whom they can get into their power, without permit- 
ting them to examine their truth or falſehood, and will 
not let truth have fair play in the world, nor men the 
liberty to ſearch after it ; what improvements can be ex- 
Pecued as this kind? 2 What 8 can be 9 
or 
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for in the moral ſciences? The ſubject part of mankind 


* boo places might, inſtead thereof, with Egyptian 


e expect Egyptian darkneſs, were not the candle 
of ton fer up by himſelf in men's minds, which it 
8 impoſſible for the breath or power of man wholly to | 
extingutfh. 

* paid inte t. er - As to hs fourth ſort of our ng 


exiſtence: we e viz; af the real actual exiſtence of things, 


have an intu- we have an intuitive knowledge of our own 
dveknow- | exiſtence ; and a demonſtrative knowledge 
m_ yo: of the exiſtence of a God; of the exiſtence 

Dae of bf any thing elſe, we have no other but a 
God's; end _ ſenſitive knowledge, which extends not be- 

_ .yond the objects preſent to our fenſes. 
e knowledge being ſo narrow, 

as T have ſhowed, it will perhaps give us 
ſome light into the preſent ſtate of our 
"minds, if we look a little into the dark fide, 
* Ake a view of our ignorance: which, being infi- 
nitely larger than our knowledge, may ferve much to 
the quicting of diſputes, and improvement of uſefuf 
knowledge ; if diſcovering how far we have clear and 
diftin& ideas, we confine our thoughts within the con- 
templation of thoſe things that are within the reach of 
our underſtandings, and hunch not out into that abyſs 
of darkneſs ( where we have not eyes to ſee; nor facul- 
ries to perceive any thing) out of a prefumption, that 
nothing is beyond our comprehenſion. But to be ſatis- 


fied of the folly of ſuch a conceit, we need not go far. 


He that knows any thing, knows this in the firſt place, 


that he need not ſeek lon for inſtances of his ignorance. 
The meaneſt and moſt obvious things that come in our 


way, have dark ſides, that the quickeſt ſight cannot pe- 


netrate into. The cleareſt and moſt enlarged under- 


ftandings of thinking men find themſelves puzzled, and 
at 2 115, in every particle of matter. We ſhall the Teſs 


wonder to find it fo; when we confider the caufes of our 


ignorance; which, from what has been faid, 1 . 
will be found to be theſe three: nent the 
"Tick, want of ideas. RENT + 1 
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Secondly, want of a diſcoverable connexion between 
che ideas we have. | 
"Thirdly, want of tracing and examining our ideas. : 
S. 23. Furſt, there are ſome things, and pirſt, one 
thoſe not a few, that we are ignorant of, cauſe of it 
for want of ideas. want of 
Firſt ; all the fimple ads we have, are iden a__ 
confined (as I have ſhown): to thoſe we. re- have no on- 
ceive from corporeal objects by ſenſation, ception of. 
and from the operations of our own minds o fuch as 
as the objects of reflection. But how much b — 4 
theſe few and narrow inlets are diſpropor- 
tionate to the vaſt whole extent of all beings, will not 
be hard to perſuade thoſe, who are not ſo fooliſh as to 
think their ſpan the meaſure of all things. What other 
ſimple ideas it is poſſible the creatures in other parts of 
the univerſe may have, by. the aſſiſtance of ſenſes. and 
faculties more, or perfecter, than we have, or different 
from ours, it is not for us to determine. But to ſay, or 
think there are no ſuch, becauſe we conceive nothing 
of them, is no better an argument, chan if a blind man 
ſhoyld be pofitive in it, that there was no ſuch thing as 
| ſight and colours, becauſe he had no manner of idea of 
any ſuch thing, nor could by any means frame to him- 
elf any notions about ſeeing. The ignorance and dark- 
neſs that is in us, no more hinders nor confines the 
knowledge that is in others, than the blindneſs of a mole 
is an argument againſt the quickſightedneſs of an eagle. 
He that will conſider the infinite power, wiſdom, and 
goodneſs of the Creator of all things, will find reaſon 
to think, it was not all laid out upon ſo inconfiderable, 
mean, and impotent a creature, as he will find man to 
be; who, in all Probability, is one of the loweſt of all 
intellectual beings. What faculties therefore other ſpe- 
cies of creatures have, to penetrate into the nature and 
inmoſt conſtitutions of things; what ideas they may re- 
ceive of them, far different from ours; we know not. 
This we know, and certainly find, that we want ſeveral 
other views of them, beſides thoſe we have, to make 
diſcoveries of them more perfect. And we may be con- 
Vinced that the ideas we can attain to by our faculties, 
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are very diſproportionate to things themſelves, when a 
Poſitive, clear, diſtinct one of ſubſtance itſelf, which is 

the foundation of all the reſt, is concealed from us. But 
want of ideas of this kind being a part, as well as cauſe 

of our ignorance, cannot be deſcribed. Only this, I 

think, I may confidently ſay of it, that the intellectual 

and ſenſible world are in this perfectly alike; that that 
part, which we ſee of either of them, holds no propor- 
tion with what we ſee not; and whatſoever we can reach 
with our eyes, or our thoughts, of either of them, is 
but a Point, almoſt nothing in compariſon of the reſt. 


Cp $. 24. Secondly, another great cauſe of 
| Been remote. ignorance is the want of ideas we are capa- 
ness; or, ble of. As the want of ideas, which our 


faculties are not able to give us, ſhuts us 

wholly from thoſe views of things, which it is reaſon- 
able to think other beings, perfecter than we, have, of 
which we know nothing; ſo the want of ideas I now 
ſpeak of keeps us in ignorance of things we Conceive 
[capable of being known to us. Bulk, figure, and mo- 
tion, we have ideas of. But though we are not without 
ideas of theſe primary qualities of bodies in general, yet 
not knowing what is the particular bulk, figure, and 
motion, of the greateſt part of the bodies of the uni- 
verſe; we are ignorant of the ſeveral powers, efficacies, 
and ways of operation, whereby the effects, which we 
daily ſee, are produced. Theſe are hid from us in ſome 
things, by being too remote; and in others, by being 
too minute. When we conſider the vaſt diſtance of the 
' known and viſible parts of the world, and the reaſons 
zwe have to think, that what lies within our ken 
is but a ſmall part of the univerſe, we ſhall then diſco- 
ver an huge abyſs of ignorance. What are the parti- 
cular fabricks of the great maſſes of matter, which make 
up the whole ſtupendous frame of corporeal beings, how 
far they are extended, what is their motion, and how 
continued or communicated; and what influence they 
have one upon another, are contemplations that at firſt 
- glimpſe our thoughts loſe themſelves in. If we narrow 
- our contemplations, and confine! our thoughts to this 
3 T mean this nn of. our ſun, and the 


groſſer 


— 
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groſſer maſſes. of matter, that viſibly: move about it; 
what ſeveral ſorts of vegetables, animals, and intellectual 
corporeal beings, infinitely different from thoſe of our 
little ſpot of earth, may there probably be in the other 
planets, to the knowledge of which, even of their out- 
ward figures and parts, we can no way attain, whilſt 
we are confined to this earth; there being no natural 
means, either by ſenſation or reflection, to convey their 
certain ideas into our minds? They are out of the reach 
of thoſe inlets of all our knowledge: and what ſorts of 
furniture and inhabitants thoſe manſions contain in 
them, we cannot ſo much as gueſs, much leſs . e 
and diſtinct ideas of them. 
S. 25. If a great, nay, far the greateſt ' Becauſe of 
part of the ſeveral ranks of bodies in the their minute». 
_ univerſe, eſcape our notice by their remote- ; 
neſs; there are others that are no leſs Ce 68 
us by their minuteneſs. Theſe inſenſible corpuſcles 
being the active parts of matter, and the great inſtru- 
ments of nature, on which depend not only all their 
ſecondary qualities, but alſo moſt of their natural ope- 
rations; our want of preciſe diſtinct ideas of their pri- 
mary qualities, keeps us in an incurable ignorance of 
what we deſire to know about them. I doubt not but 
if we could diſcover the figure, ſize, texture, and motion 
of the minute conſtituent parts of any two bodies, we 
ſhould: know without trial ſeveral of their operations one 
upon another, as we do now the properties of a ſquare 
or a triangle. Did we know the mechanical affections 
of the particles of rhubarb, hemlock, opium, and a man; 
as a watch-maker does thoſe of a watch, whereby it 
performs its operations, and of a file which by rubbing 
on them will alter the figure of any of the wheels; we 
ſhould: be able to tell before-hand, that rhubarb will 
purge, hemlock kill, and opium make a man ſleep; as 
well as a watch- maker can, that a little piece of paper 
laid on the balance will keep the watch from going, till 
it be removed ; or that, ſome ſmall part of it being rub- 
bed by a file; the machine would quite loſe its motion, 
and the watch go no more. The diſſolving of ſilver in 
aqua furris, and gold in aqua regia, and not vice verſa, 
1 8 ”F 4 | | would 
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would be then perhaps no more difficult to know, than 
it is to a row to underftand why the turning of ono 
key will open a lock, and not the turning of another. 
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But whilſt we are deſtitute of ſenſes acute enough to. 
diſcover the minute particles of bodies, and to give us 
ideas of their mechanical affections, we muſt be content 
to be ignorant of their properties and ways of opera- 
tion; nor can we be affured about them any farther, 


than ſome few trials we make are able to a Bur 6 


Whether they will ſucceed again another time, we can 


not be certain. This hinders our certain knowledge of 


univerſal truths concerning natural bodies: 1 7 our 


; reaſon Carries us herein very: little e particular 


ar - And Ms. 1 am apt to doubt, 


3 no 


ſeience * that how far ſoever human induſtry may 


bodies, When uſeful-and experimental philoſo | 
13 in phyſical things, ſcientifical will till be dur 


1 becauſe we want perfect and adequate 


ideas of thoſe very bodies which are neareſt to us, and 
moſt under our command. Thoſe which we have ranked 
inte claſſes under names, and we think ourſel ves beſt 


atquainted- with, we have but very imperfect and in- 


ideas of. Diſtinct ideas of the ſeveral ſorts of 
bodies that fall under the examination of our ſenſes 


perhaps we may have: but adequate itleas, I ſuſpect, we 


have not of any one amongſt them. And though the 
former of theſe will ferve us for common uſe and diſ- 
courſe, yet whilſt we want the latter, we are not capa- 
ble of. ſcientifical knowaedge nor ſhall ever be able to 
difover general, inſtructive, unqueſtionable truths con 
cernimg hem. Certainty and demonſtration are things 
we muſt not; ini theſe matters, pretend to. By the co- 


lour, Ggune; ttaſte, and findll; and other fenſible quali- 


ties, we have as clear and diſtinct ideas of ſage and hem 
leck, as have of a circle and a triangle but having 
nb ideas of the panticularprimary iualities of the minute 


parts · of iter of theſe plants, mor of thor; bodies: Which 


we would a 


ppl them nu, we ct tell what effects 


they will produce; nor hen we fee haſe effects; can 


5 n know. thæir . 
. 
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roduction, Thus having no ideas of the particulap 
mechanical affections of the minute parts of bodies that 
are within our. view and reach, we are ignorant of their 
conſtitutions, powers, and operations: and of bodies 
more remote we are yet more ignorant, not knowing ſo 
much as their very outward ſhapes, or the ſenſible and 
| groſſer pa rts of their canſtitutions. 
5. 27. ” This, at firſt, will ſhow. us how: 10 ien ot N 
diſproportionate our knowledge is to the Fus. 
whole extent even of material beings; to | 
which if we add the conſideration of that: infinite num 
ber of ſpirits that may. be, and probably are, which are 
yet more remote from our-knowledge, whereof we have 
no COgnizance, nor can frame to ourſelves any diſtinct 
ideas of their ſeveral ranks and ſorts, we ſhall find this 
_ cauſe of ignorance conceal from us, in an impenetrabte 
obſcurity, almoſt the whole intellectual world; a greater 
certainly, and more, beautiful world chan che material. 
For bating ſome very few, and thoſe; if I may ſo call 
them, ſuperficial ideas of ſpirit, which by reflection we 
get of our own, and from thence the beſt we can collect 
of the father of all ſpirits, the eternal independent au- 
thor o6 them and us and all things; we have no certain 
information, ſo much as of the exiſtence of other ſpirits, 
but by revelation. Angels of all ſorts are naturally be- 
vond our diſcoyery : and all thoſe intelligences whereof 
it is likely there are more orders than of corporeal ſub- 
ſtances, are things whereof our natural faculties give us 
no certain account at all. That there are minds and 
thinking beings in other men as well as himſelf, every 
man has a reaſon, from their words and actions, to be 
ſatisfied : and the knowledge of his own mind cannot 
ſuffer a man, that conſiders, to be ignorant, that there 
is a God. But that there are degrees of ſpiritual beings 
between us and the great God, ho is there that by his 
own ſearch and ability can come to know? Much leſs 
have we diſtinct ideas of their different matures, condi 
tions, ſtates, powers, and ſeveral conſtitutions, wherein 
they agree or differ from one another, and from us. And 
the in what concerns their different eee e | 
Fee n ö 8 * 
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1 F. 28. Secondly, what a ſmall part of the 
Secondly, _ ſubſtantial beings that are in the univerſe, 


diſcorerable the want of ideas leaves open to our know- 
_ connexion; ledge, we have ſeen.” In the next place, an- 
| N -- | other cauſe of ignorance, of no leſs mo- 
ave, | | ment, is a want of a diſcoverable connexion 
4 between thoſe ideas we have. For wherever 
we want that, we are utterly incapable of univerſal and 
certain knowledge; and are, in the former caſe, left 
only to obſervation and experiment: which, how nar- 
row and confined it is, how far from general knowledge, 
we need not be told. I ſhall give ſome few inſtances of 
this cauſe of our ignorance, and ſo leave it. It is evi- 
dent that the bulk, figure, and motion of ſeveral bodies 
about us, produce in us ſeveral ſenſations, as of colours, 
- ſounds, taſtes, ſmells, ' pleaſure and pain, &c. Theſe 
mechanical affections of bodies having no affinity at all 
with thoſe ideas they produce in us (there being no con- 
ceivable connexion between any impulfe of any fort of 
body and any perception of a colour or ſmell, which we 
find in our minds) we can have no diſtinct knowledge 
of ſuch operations beyond our experience; and can rea- 
ſon no otherwiſe about them, than as effects produced 
by the appointment of an infinitely wiſe agent, which 
perfectly ſurpaſs: our comprehenfions. As the ideas of 
ſenfible ſecondary qualities which we have in our minds, 
can by us be no way deduced from bodily cauſes, nor 
any correſpondence or connexion be found between 
them and thoſe primary qualities which (experience 
ſhows us) produce them in us; fo on the other ſide, the 
operation of our minds upon our bodies is as inconceiv- 
able. How any thought ſhould produce a motion in 
body is as remote from the nature of our ideas, as how 
any body ſnould produce any thought in the mind. That 
it is ſo, if experience did not convince us, the conſide- 
ration of the things themſelves would never be able in 
the leaſt to diſcover to us. Theſe, and the like, though 
they have a conſtant and regular connexion, in the or- 
Ainary courſe of things; yet that connexion being not 
difcoverable in the ideas themſelves, which appearing 
to have no neceſſary dependence one on another, we 
3 . | | can 
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can attribute their connexion to nothing elſe but the 


arbitrary determination of that all-wiſe agent, who has 
made them to be, and to operate as they do, in a way 


Wholly above our weak underſtandings to conceiv 


F$. 29. In ſome of our ideas there are cer- E 

tain relations, habitudes, and connexions, © 
ſo viſibly included in the nature of the ideas themſelves, 
that we cannot conceive them ſeparable from them by 


any power whatſoever. And in theſe only we are capa- 


ble of certain and univerſal knowledge. Thus the idea 


of a right-lined triangle neceſſarily tarries with it an 
_ equality. of its angles to two right ones. Nor can we 
' conceive this relation, this connexion of theſe two ideas, 
to be poſſibly mutable, or to depend on any arbitrary 
Power, which of choice made it-thus, or could make it 


otherwiſe. But the coherence and continuity of the 


parts of matter; the production of ſenſation in us of 


colours and ſounds, &c. by impulſe and motion; nay, 


the original rules and communication of motion being 


ſuch, wherein we can diſcover no natural connexion 


we are not capable of a philoſophical knowledge of the 


with any ideas we have; we cannot but aſcribe them to 


the arbitrary will and good pleaſure of the wiſe archi- 


tect. I need not, I think, here mention the reſurrec- 
tion of the dead, the future ſtate of this globe of earth, 
and ſuch other things, which are by every one acknow- 
ledged to depend wholly on the determination of a free 
agent. The things that, as far as our obſervation 


reaches, we conſtantly find to proceed regularly, we 
may conclude do act by a law ſet them; but yet by a 


law, that we know not: whereby, though cauſes work 


ſteadily, and effects conſtantly flow from them, yet their 
connexions and dependencies being not diſcoverable in 
our ideas, we can have but an experimental knowledge 
of them. From all which it is eaſy to perceive what a 

darkneſs we are involved in, how little it is of being, 
and the things that are, that we are capable to know. 
And therefore we ſhall do no injury to our knowledge, 
when we modeſtly think with ourſelves, that we are fo 
far from being able to comprehend the whole nature of 


the univerſe, and all the things contained in it, that 


bodies 
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bodies that are about us, and make a part of us: con- 
ceming their. ſecondary qualities, powers, and opera- 
: 2 we can have no univerſal certainty. Several ef- 
| come [every day within the notice of our ſenſes, of 
whi? we have ſo far ſenſitive knowledge; but the cauſes, 
manner, and certainty of their production, for the two 
foregoing reaſons, we muſt be content to be very igno- 
rant of. In theſe we can go no farther than particular 
experience informs us of matter of ſact, and by analogy 
10 gueſs what effects the like bodies are, upon other 
trials, like to produce. But as to a perfect ſcience of 
natural bodies (not to mention ſpiritual beings) we are, 
I think, ſo far from being capable of any ſuch thing. 
that 1 Woe. it loſt — to ſeek after it. 
160 F. 30. Thirdly, where we have adequate 
4 wy HET ideas, and where there is a certain and diſ- 
Ing eur ids. coverable connexion between them, yet we 
are often ignorant, for want of tracing thoſe 
ideas which we, have, or may have; and for — of 
Anding out thoſe intermediate ideas, which may ſhow 
us What habitude of agreement or diſagreement they 
have one with another. And thus many are ignorant of 
mathematical traths, not out of any imperfection of 
their faculties, or uncertainty in the things themſelves ; 
but for want of application in acquiring, examining, and 
by due ways comparing thoſe ideas. That which has 
moſt contributed to hinder the due tracing of our ideas, 
and finding out their relations, and agreements or diſ- 
agreements one with another, has been, I ſuppoſe, the 
Muſe of words. It is impoſſible that men ſhould ever 
truly ſeek, or certainly diſcover the agreement or diſa- 
eement of ideas themſelves, whilſt their thoughts flut- 
8 about, or ſtick. only in ſounds of doubtful and un- 
certain ſignifications.  Mathematicians abſtracting their 
_ thoughts from names, and accuſtoming. themſelves to 
jet before heir minds the ideas themſelves that they 
would cenſider, and not ſounds inſtead of them, have 
avoided thereby a great part of that perplexity, pudder- 
ing, and confuſion, Which has ſo much hindered men's 
Progreſs in other parts of knowledge, For whilſt they 
| ow 8 words - „ and uncertain ſignifica- 
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tion, they are unable to diſtinguiſh true from falſe, cer- 
tain from Probable, conſiſtent from inconſiſtent, in their 
own opinions. This having been the fate or misfortune 
of a great part of men of letters, the increaſe brought 
into the ſtock of real knowledge, has been very little, 
in proportion to the ſchools, diſputes, and writings, the 
world has been filled with; whilſt ſtudents being loſt in 
the great wood. of words, knew not whereabout they 
were, how far their diſcoveries were advanced, or what 
was wanting in their own or the general ſtock of Know- 
ledge. Had men, in the diſcoveries of the material, 
done as they have in thoſe of the intellectual world, in- 
volved all in the obſcurity of uncertain and doubtful 

_ ways of talking, volumes writ of navigation and voyages 
theories and ſtories of zones and tides, multiplieh k 
difputed ; nay, ſhips built, and fleets ſent out, would never 
have taught us the way beyond the line; and the Anti- 
podes would be füll as much unknown, as when it was 
declared hereſy to hold there were any. But u 
ſpoken ſufficiently of words, and the ill or careleſs u 
that is common made of them, 1 thall not tay any 
thing more of it heres 0 10 = 08 29907 5 we 

FS. 31. Hithertoe we have au the Nut in re- 
extent of our knowledge; in reſpect of the . N 
ſeveral ſorts of beings that are. There is ait. 
another extent of it, in reſpect of univerſality, which 
will alfo deſerve to be confidered; and in this regard, 
our knowledge follows the nature of our ideas. If the 
ideas are abſtract, whoſe agreement or diſagreement we 
perceive, our knowledge is univerſal. For what is 
known of ſuch general ideas, will be true of every par- 
ticular thing, in whom that eſfence, i. e. that "abſtract 
idea is to be found; and. what is once known of fuch 
ideas, will be perpetually and for ever true, | So that 
as to all general knowledge, we muſt ſearch and find it 
only in our minds, and ix is. only che men of our 
own ideas, that furniſheth us witch that. Truths be- 
longing to effences of things, (that is, to abſtract ideas 
are eternal, and are to be found out by the contempla- 
rien only of thoſe eſſenees: as the exiſtences of things 
are to be known only freun ane. But having 
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more to ſay of is: in the chapters where I fhall. ſpeak 
of general and real knowledge, this may here op as 
to the W 11 our eee in n 
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; 6. I, 1 


this time may be 


DOUBT not but ny tes "a 
apt to. think, that 
Ra Wok been all this while only building a 
caſtle in the air; and be ready to ſay to me, 


% To what purpoſe all this ſtir? Know- 


44 « ledge, ſay you, is only the perception of 


« the een or diſagreement of our own ideas: but 
* Who knows what thoſe ideas may be? Is there any 


cc. t 


hing ſo. extravagant, as the imaginations of men's 


« brains? Where is the head that has no chimeras in 


re jt? Or if there be a ſober and a wiſe man, what dif- 


« ference. will there be, by your rules, between his 
knowledge and that of the moſt extravagant fancy i in 
e the world? They both have their ideas, and perceive 
their agreement and diſagreement one with another. 
«« If there be any difference between them, the advan- 
ie tage will be on the warm-headed man's fide, as hav- 
ing the more idtas, and the more lively: and ſo, by 


« your rules, he will be the more knowing. 


If it be 


true, that all knowledge lies only in the perception 


« of the agreement or di 


ſagreement of our own ideas, 


« the viſions of an enthuſiaſt, and the reaſonings of a 


« ſober man, will be equally certain. 


It is no matter 


<« how things are: ſo a man obſerve but the agreement 
. of his on imaginations, and talk conformably, it is 
all truth, all certainty. Such caſtles in the air will 
« be as ſtrong holds of truth, as the demonſtrations of 
« Euclid. That an harpy is not a centaur is by this 
cc way as certain knowledge, and as much a Truth, as 


| 4 . a ſquare is not a circle. 


c But 
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Hut of what uſe. is all this fine knowledge of men's 
«« own imaginations, to a man that inquires after the 
reality of things? It matters not what men's fancies 
« are, It is the knowledge of things that is only. to be 
« prized; it is this alone gives a value to our. reaſon- 
“ ings, and preference to one man's knowledge over 
« another's, that it is of things as they really are, and 
*« not of dreams and fancies. 4 
$. 2. To: which 1 anſwer, that if our | Anſwer Ng 
knowledge of our ideas terminate in them, , ſo, where 
and reach no farther, where there is ſome- 0185 gre 
thing farther intended, our moſt ſerious 78 
thoughts will be of little more uſe, than the reveries of 
a\crazy brain; and the truths built thereon of no more 
weight, than the diſcourſes of a man, who ſecs things 
clearly in a dream, and with great aſſurance utters them. 
But, I hope, before I have done, to make it evident, that 
this way of certainty, by the knowledge of our own. ideas, 
goes a little farther than bare imagination: and 1 
elieve it will appear, that all the certainty of general 
truths a man has, lies in nothing elſe. _ 
FS. 3. It is evident, the mind knows not things. im- 
mediately, but only by the intervention of the ideas it 
has of them. Our knowledge therefore is real, only ſo 
far as there is a conformity between our ideas and the 
reality of things. But what ſhall be here. the criterion ? 
How ſhall the mind, when it perceives nothing but its 


own ideas, know chat they agree with things them⸗ 


ſelves? This, though it ſeems not to want difficulty, yet, 
I think, there be two ſorts of ideas, that, we may be 
aſſured, agree with things. * 

§. 4. Firſt, the firſt are ſumple 8 1 e 
which ſince the mind, as has been ſhow ed, 1 ideas 
can by no means make to itſelf, muſt ne- 


ceſſarily be the product of things operating « on the mind Tp 
in a natural way, and producing therein thoſe percep=- 


tions which by the wiſdom and will of our maker they 


are ordained and adapted to. From whence it follows, ö 


that ſimple ideas are not fictions of our fancies, but the 1 
natural and regular productions of things without us, 
la operating upon us, and ſo carry Sk them all the 
7 con- 
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conformity Which is intended, or which our ſtate re- 
quires : for they repreſent to us things under thoſe ap- 
Pearances which they are fitted to produce in us, where- 
by we are enabled to diſtinguiſh the forts of particular 
ſubſtances, to diſcern the ſtates they are in, and fo to 
take them for our neceſſities, and to apply them to our 
uſes. Thus the idea of whitenefs, or bitterneſs, as it is 
in the mind, exactly anſwering that power which is in 
any body to produce it there, has all the real conformity 
it can, or ought to have, with things without us. Anc 
this conformity between our ſimple ideas, and the exiſt- 
ence of things, is ſufficient for real knowledge. 
2; All com. F. 5. Secondly, all our complex ideas; 
plex ideas, except thoſe of ſubſtances, being archetypes 
except of of the mind's own making, not intended to 
| be the copies of any thing, nor referred to 
the exiſtence of any Sins, as to their originals ; cannot 
want any conformity neceffary to real knowledge. For 
that which is not deſigned to repreſent any thing but 
itſelf, can never be capable of a wrong reprefentation, 
nor miſlead us from the true apprehenſion of any thing, 

its diflikeneſs to it; and ſuch, excepting thoſe of 
fubftances, are all our complex ideas: which, as I have 
ſhowed in another place, are combinations of ideas, 
which the mind, by its free choice, puts together, with- 
out” confidering any connexion they have in nature, 

And hence it is, that in all theſe forts the ideas them- 

ſelves are confidered as the archetypes, and things no 

. otherwife” regarded, but as they are conformable to 

them. So that we cannot but be infallibly certain; 

that all the knowledge we attain concerning theſe ideas 
is real, and reaches things themfelves; becauſe in all 
our thoughts, reaſonings, and diſcourſes of this kind, 
we intend things no farther than as they are conform- 
able to our ideas. So that in thefe we cannot miſs of a 


lde, . 6. I doubt not but it will be cafily 


| eal K ge ; and not the bare empty 
viſion of vain inſignificant chimeras of the brain: and 


\3 
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yet, if we will conſider, we ſhall find that it is only of 
our own ideas. The mathematician conſiders the truth 
and properties belonging to a rectangle, or circle, only 
as they are in idea in his own mind. For it is poſſible 
he never found either of them exiſting mathematically, 
i. e. preciſely true, in his life. But yet the knowledge 
he has of any truths or properties belonging to a circle, 


or any other mathematical figure, are nevertheleſs true 


and certain, even of real things exiſting; becauſe real 
things are no farther concerned, nor intended to be 
meant by any ſuch propofitions, than as things really 
agree to thoſe archetypes in his mind. Is it true of the 
idea of a triangle, that its three angles are equal'to two 
right ones? It is true alſo of a triangle, wherever it 
really exiſts. Whatever other figure exiſts, that is not 
exactly anſwerable to the idea of a triangle in his mind, 

is not at all concerned in that propoſition: and there- 
fore he is certain all his knowledge concerning ſuch 
ideas is real knowledge ; becauſe intending things no 
farther than they agree with thoſe his ideas, he is ſure 
what he knows concerning thoſe figures, when they have 
barely an ideal exiſtence in his mind, will hold true-of 
them alſo, when they have real exiſtence in matter; his 


. conſideration being barely of thoſe „ which are 


the ſame, wherever or however they exiſt. a 
$. 7. And hence it follows, that moral 

knowledge i is as capable of real certainty, ral. 

as mathematicks. For certainty being but 

the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of our 


ideas; and demonſtration nothing but the perception 


of ſuch agreement, by the intervention of other ideas, 


or mediums ; our moral ideas, as well as mathematical, 


being archetypes themſelves, and ſo adequate and com- 
plete ideas; all the agreement or diſagreement, which 


we ſhall find in them, will produce real knowledge, as 


well as in mathematical figures. 


. $. 8. For the attaining of knowledge ans eng 


certainty, it is requiſite that we have de- wequired to 
termined ideas; and, to make our know- 


- Vor., N. K | : Cat. 


Fry 


make it real. : 


ledge real, it is requiſite that the ideas anſwer their ar- 
— Nor let it be wondered, that I place the 
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certainty of our knowledge i in the conſideration of our 
ideas, with ſo little care and regard (as it may ſeem) to 
the real exiſtence of things: ſince moſt of thoſe diſ- 
courſes, which take up the thoughts, and engage the 
diſputes of thoſe who pretend to make it their buſineſs 
to inquire after truth and certainty, will, I preſume, 
upon examination be found to be general propoſitions, 
and notions in which exiſtence is not at all concerned. 
All the diſcourſes of the mathematicians about the ſquar- 
ing of a circle, conick ſections, or any other part of 
mathematicks, concern not the exiſtence of any of thoſe 


figures; but their demonſtrations, which depend on 


their ideas, are the ſame, whether there be any ſquare 
or circle exiſting in the world, or no. In the fame 
manner, the truth and certainty of moral diſcourſes ab- 


ſtracts from the lives of men, and the exiſtence of thoſe 


virtues in the world whereof they treat. Nor are Tully's 
offices. leſs true, becauſe there is no-body in the world 


chat exactly practiſes his rules, and lives up to that pat- 


tern of a virtuous. man which he bas given us, and 
which exiſted no where, when he writ, but in idea. If 


it be true in ſpeculation, 1. e. in idea, that murder de- 


ſexves death, it will alſo be true in reality of any action 
that exiſts conformable to that idea of murder. As for 
other actions, the truth of that propoſition concerns 
them not. And thus it is of all other ſpecies of things, 
which have no other eſſences but thoſe ideas, which are 
in the minds of men. - 

F. 9. But it will bene be ſaid, that if 
Nor will ir moral knowledge be placed in the contem- 
or certain, plation of our own moral ideas, and thoſe, 
becauſe mo- as other modes, be of our own making, 


14 ; 
- ew axe what ſtrange notions will there be of juſtice 


making ad and temperance? What confuſion of virtues 
| naming. and vices, if eren de may make what ideas of 


them he pleaſes? No confuſion or diſorder 
in the things themſelves, nor the reaſonings about them; 


| no more than. (in mathematicks) there would be a diſ- 


turbance in the demonſtration, or a change in the pro- 


perties of figures, and their relations one to another, if 


a man _ make a wiangle vin four r or a 
3 


by 


call it, if he pleaſe, equilaterum or trapezium, or 50 
thing elſe, the properties of and demonſtrations about. 


ſpeaker's mind, and the fame things will agree to it, as 
35 7 called it injuſtice. Indeed wrong names in moral 
diſcourſes breed uſually more diſorder, becauſe they are 
not ſo eaſily. rectified as in mathematicks, where the 
figure, once drawn and ſeen, makes the name uſeleſs 
and of no force. For what need of a ſign, when the 
thing ſignified is preſent and in view? Fur in moral 
names that cannot be ſo eaſily and ſhortly done, becauſe 
of the many decompoſitions that go to the making up 
the complex ideas of thoſe modes. But yet for all this, 
miſcalling of any of thoſe ideas, contrary to the uſual 
ſignification of the words of that language, hinders not 
but that we may have certain and demonſtrative know= 
ledge of their ſeveral agreements and diſagreements, if 
we will carefully, as in mathematicks, keep to the ſame 
preciſe ideas, and trace them in their ſeveral relations 
one to another, without being led away by their names. 
If we but ſeparate the idea under conſideration from the 
ſign that ſtands. for it, our knowledge goes equally one 
in the diſcovery of real truth and certainty, whatever 
ſounds we make uſe f. nr 
ur) es . 1 
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Vice 1 F. 10. One thing more we are to take 
iſturbs not. notice of, that where God, or any other 
the certainty Jaw maker, hath defined any moral names, 


1 there they have made the eſſence of that 


ſpecies to Which that name belongs; and 

there it is not ſafe to apply or uſe them otherwiſe : but 
In other caſes it is bare impropriety of ſpeech to apply 
them contrary to the common uſage of the country. 
But yet even this roo diſturbs not the certainty of that 
knowledge, which is ſtill to be had by a due contem- 
F and comparing of thoſe even nick-named ideas. 

. Thirdly, there is another ſort of 

ces have. complex ideas, which being referred to ar- 


| ' Wc Be.” . chetypes without us, may differ from them, 


bes ann and ſo our knowledge about them may come 
_— ot of being real. Such are our ideas of 
in which conſiſting of a collection of ſimple 
ideas, ſuppoſed taken from the works of nature, may 
yet vary from them, by having more or different ideas 
united in them, than axe to be found united in the things 
themſelves. From whence it comes to paſs, that th 
may, and often do, fail of being exactly conformable to 
things themſelves. 3 
6. 12. I fay then, that to have das of 
2 b ſubſtances, which, by being conformable to 
e fo far things, may afford us real knowledge, it is 


br know- not enough, as in modes, to put together 


| ledge con- 
nge he ſuch ideas as have no inconſiſtence, though 


En they did never before ſo exiſt: v. g. the 

a ideas of facrilege or perjury, &c. were as 
teal ka true ideas before, as after the exiſtence of any 
fuch fact. But our ideas of ſubſtances being ſuppoſed 
Copies, and referred to archetypes without us, muſt ſtill 
be taken from ſomething that does or has exiſted; they 
muſt not conſiſt of ideas put together at the pleaſure of 
. bur thoughts, without any real pattern they were taken 
from, though we can perceive no inconſiſtence in ſuch a 
combination. The reafon whereof is, becauſe we know- 
ing not what real conſtitution it is of ſubſtances, whereon 
our ſimple ideas depend, and which really. is the cauſe 
of the ſtrict union of ſome of them one with _"_ 

1 Ho = | an 
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and the excluſion of others; there are very few of them, 
that we can be ſure are, or are not, inconſiſtent in na- 
ture, any farther than experience and ſenſible obſerva- 
tion reach. Herein therefore is founded the reality of 
our knowledge concerning ſubſtances, that all our com- 
plex ideas of them muſt be ſuch, and ſuch only, as are 
made up of ſuch ſimple ones, as have been diſcovered to. 
_ co-exiſt in nature. And our ideas being thus true, 
though not, perhaps, very exact copies, are yet the ſub- 
jects of real (as. far as we have any) knowledge of then. 
Which (as has been already ſhown) will not be found o 
reach very far: but ſo far as it does, it will ſtill be real 
knowledge. Whatever ideas we have, the agreement 
we find they have with others, will till be knowledge. 
If thoſe ideas be abſtract, it will be general knowledge. 
But, to make it real concerning ſubſtances, the ideas 
muſt be taken from the real exiſtence of things. What 
ever ſimple ideas have been found to co-exiſt in any 
ſubſtance, theſe we may with confidence join together 
again, and ſo make abſtract ideas of ſubſtances. For 
whatever haye once had an union in nature, may de 
united again. 5 1 
F. 13. This, if we rightly confides, and In our inqui- 
confine not our thoughts and abſtract ideas ' ries about 


to names, as if there were, or could be no 3 
other ſorts of things than what known fider ideas, 


names had already determined, and as it and not con- 
were ſet- out; we ſhould think of things — _ | 
with greater freedom and leſs confuſion than ke -« * 
perhaps we do. It would poſſibly be thought fpecies dop- 
a bold paradox, if not a very dangerous 3 fer out 
falſehood, if I ſhould ſay, that ſome change- names.” * 
lings, who have lived forty years together without any 
00 of reaſon, are ſomething between a man and 
eaſt: which prejudice is founded u pon nothing elſe but 
a falſe ſuppoſition, that theſe two names, man and beaſt, 
ſtand for diſtinct ſpecies ſo ſet out by real eſſences, that 
there can come no other ſpecies between them: wherras 
if we will abſtract from thoſe names, and the ſu poſi-_ 
tion of ſuch ſpecifick eſſences made by nature, * brei * 
all ** of the lame denominations did "Wk and 


* 
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equally. partake ; if we would not fancy that there were 
2 certain number of theſe eſſences, wherein all things, 
as in moulds, were caſt and formed ; we ſhould find that. 
the idea of the ſhape, motion, and life of a man without 
aſon, is as much a diſtin idea, and makes as much 
a diſtinct ſort of things from man and beaſt, as the idea 
of the ſhape of an aſs. with reaſon would be different 
from either that of man or beaſt, and be a {pecies-of an 
animal between, or diſtinct from both. _ 
FS. 14. Here every body will be ready to 
aſk, If changelings may be ſu 1 9 8 ſome- 


a thing between man and beaſt, pray what 
ing ſo are they? I anſwer, changelings, which is 
e as good a word to ſignify ſomething diffe- 


and beafh, rent from the fignification of man or beaſt, 
entered. as the names man and heaſt are to have ſig- 

18 0 nifications different one from the other. 
. well conſidered, would reſolve this matters and. 


» ww + © 


| EL them-to Tom conſequences, a and. to re Wea 
ELT, 


— Jebel it will de aſked, If e are . 
between man and beaſt, what will become of them in 
the other world? To. which 1 anſwer, 1. It concerns 
me not to know or inquire. To their own maſter they 
ſtand ox fall. It will make their ſtate neither better nor 
worſe, whether we determine any thing of it or 
They. are in the hands of a faithful creator and a bow, | 
riful, father, who diſpoſes not of his creatures according. 
to aur narrow thoughts or opinions, nor diſtinguiſhes, 
therh ; according to names and ſpecies of our contrivance. 
And we that Know fo little of this preſent world we are 
in, may, 1 think, content ourſelves without being pe- 
remptory in defini; 85 the Are ſtates, which crea- 
tures ſhall come Int * the y go off this ſtage, It 
may ſuffice | Us, that he hath made known to all thoſe, 
bs * 1 Ns 51 en, , . dean 
| ing, 
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ing, that they ſhall come to an account, and receive ac- 
cording to what they have done in this body. I 
$. 15. But, ſecondly, I anſwer, the force of theſe 
men's queſtion (viz. will you deprive changelings of a 
future ſtate?) is founded on one of theſe two ſuppoſi- 
tions, which are both falſe. The firſt is, that all things 
that have the outward ſhape and appearance of a man 
muſt neceſſarily be deſigned to an immortal future being” 
after this life: or, ſecondly, that whatever is-of human 
birth muſt be ſo. Take away theſe imaginations, and 
ſuch queſtions will be groundlefs and ridiculous. I de- 
ſire then thoſe who think there is no more but an acci- 
dental difference between themſelves and changelings, the 
eſſence in both being exactly the ſame, to conſider whe- 
ther they can imagine immortality annexed to any out- 
ward ſhape of the body? the very propoſing it, is, I ſup- 
poſe, enough to make them diſown it. No one yet, : 
that ever I heard of, how much ſoever immerſed in mat- 
ter, allowed that excellency to any figure of the groſs 
ſenſible outward parts, as to affirm eternal life due to 
it, or a neceſſary conſequence of it; or that any maſs of 
matter ſhould, after its diſſolution here, be again re- 
ſtored hereafter to an everlaſting ſtate of ſenſe, percep- 
tion, and knowledge, only becauſe it was moulded into 
this or that figure, and had ſuch a particular frame' of 
its viſible parts. Such an opinion as this, placing im- 
mortality in a certain ſuperficial figure, turns out of 
doors all conſideration of ſoul or ſpirit, upon whoſe 
d account alone ſome corporeal beings have hitherto been 
concluded immortal, and others not. This is to attri- 
bute more to the outſide than inſide of things; and to 
place the excellency of a man more in the external ſnape 
of his body, than internal perfections of his foul : which 
is but little better than to annex the great and ineftima=. 
ble advantage of immortality and life everlaſting, which 
he has above other material beings, to annex it, 1 
ſay, to the cut of his beard, or the faſhion of his coat. 
For this or that outward mark of our bodies no more 
carries with it the hope of an eternal duration, than the 
faſhion of a man's ſuit gives him reaſonable grounds to 
imagine it will never 1 or chat it will make him 
6 | „ 1 
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immortal. It will perhaps be ſaid, that no-body thinks 
that the ſhape makes any thing immortal, but it is the 
ſhape is the ſign of a rational ſoul within, which is im- 
mortal. I wonder who made it the ſign of any ſuch 
thing: for barely ſaying it; will not make it fo. It 
would require ſome proofs to perſuade one 'of it. No 
figure that I know ſpeaks any ſuch language. For it 
may as rationally be concluded, that the dead body of a 
man, wherein there is to be found no more appearance 
or action of life than there is in a ſtatue, has yet never- 
theleſs a living ſoul in it becauſe of its ſhape; as that 
there is a rational ſoul in a changeling, becauſe he has 
the outſide of a rational creature; when his actions carry 
far leſs marks of reaſon with them, in the whole courſe 
of his life, than what are to be found in many a beaſt. 
Monſters. F. 16. But it is the iſſue of rational pa- 
a rents, and muſt therefore be concluded to 
have a rational ſoul: I know not by what logick you 


muſt ſo conclude. I am ſure this is a concluſion, that 


men no where allow of. For if they did, they would 
not make bold, as every where they do, to deſtroy ill- 
formed and miſ-ſhaped productions. Ay, but theſe are 
monſters. Let them be ſo; what will your driveling, 
unintelligent, intractable changeling be? Shall a defect 
in the body make a monſter; a defect in the mind (the 
far more noble, and, in the common phraſe, the far 
more eſſential part) not? Shall the want of a noſe, ora 
neck, make a monſter, and put ſuch iſſue out of the 
rank of men; the want of reaſon and underſtanding, 
not? This is to bring all back again to what was ex- 
ploded juſt now: this is to place all in the ſhape, and 
to take the meaſure of a man only by his outſide. To 
ſhow that, according to the ordinary way of reaſoning 


in this matter, people do lay the whole ſtreſs on the 


figure; and reſolve the whole eſſence of the ſpecies of 
man (as they make it) into the outward ſhape, how un 
_ reaſonable ſoever it be, and how much ſoever they diſ- 
own it; we need but trace their thoughts and practice a 
little farther, and then it will plainly appear. The well-⸗ 
ſhaped changeling is a man, has a rational ſoul, though 

it appear not; this is paſt doubt, ſay you. Make the 


—— 
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ears a little longer, and more. pointed, and the noſe a 
little flatter than ordinary, and then you begin to bog- 
gle: make the face yet narrower, flatter, and longer, 
and then you are at a ſtand : add ſtill more and more of 
the likeneſs of a brute to it, and let the head'be per- 
fectly that of ſome other animal, then preſently it is a 
monſter; and it is demonſtration with you that it hath 
no rational ſoul, and muſt be deſtroyed. Where now 
(I aſk) ſhall be the juſt meaſure of the utmoſt bounds of 
that ſhape, that carries with it a rational ſoul ? For ſince 
there have been human fetuſes produced, half beaſt, 
and half man; and others three, parts one, and one part 
the other; and ſo it is poſſible they may be in all the 
variety of approaches to the one or the other ſhape, and 
may have ſeveral degrees of mixture of the likeneſs of a 
man or a brute; I would gladly know what are thoſe - 
preciſe lineaments, which, according to this hypotheſis, 
are, or are not capable of a rational ſoul to be joined 
to them. What ſort of outſide is the certain ſign that 
there is, or is not ſuch an inhabitant - within? For till 
that be done, we. talk at random of man: and ſhall 
always, I fear, do ſo, as long as we give ourſelves up to 
certain ſounds, and the imaginations of ſettled and fixed 
ſpecies in nature, we know not what. But after all, I 
deſire it may be conſidered, that thoſe who think they 
have anſwered the difficulty by telling us, that a miſ- 
ſhaped fœtus is a monſter, run into the ſame fault they 
are arguing againſt, by conſtituting a ſpecies between 
man and beaſt. For what elſe, I pray, is their monſter 
in the caſe (if the word monſter ſignifies any thing at 
all) but ſomething neither man nor beaft, but partaking 

' ſomewhat of either? And juſt *ſo is the changeling 
before mentioned. So neceffary is it to quit the com- 
mon notion of ſpecies and eſſences, if we will truly look 
into the nature of things, and examine them, by what 
our faculties can diſcover in them as they exiſt, and not 
by groundleſs fancies, that have been taken up mn 
them. 

S. 17. 1 have mentioned this here, be- 
cauſe — we cannot be too cautious 
that words and ſpecies, in the ordinary 
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notions which we have been uſed to of them, impoſe 
not on us. For I am apt to think, therein lies one 
great obſtacle to our clear and diſtin& knowledge, eſpe- 
clally in reference to ſubſtances; and from thence has 
roſe a great part of the difficulties about truth and cer- 
tainty. Would we accuſtom ourſelves to ſeparate our 
contemplations and reaſonings from words, we might, 
in a great meaſure, remedy this ineonvenience within 
our own thoughts; but yet it would ſtill diſtufb us in 


_ our. diſcourſe with others, as long as we retained the 


opinion, that ſpecies and their eſſences were any thing 
elſe but our abſtract ideas (ſuch as they are) with names 
annexed to them, to be the ſigns of them. 

4 FS. 18. Wherever we perceive the agree- 
12 ment or diſagreement of any of our ideas, 
there is certain knowledge: and wherever 
we are ſure thoſe ideas agree with the reality of things, 
there is certain real knowledge. Of which agreement 
of our ideas, with the reality of things, having here 
given the marks, I think I have ſhown wherein it is, 
that certainty; real certainty, conſiſts: which, whatever 


it was to others, was, I confeſs, to me heretofore, one 
of thoſe deſiderata which I found great want of. 
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5 rr is truth was an inquiry 
M7 | many ages ſince; and it being 
| that which all. mankind either do, or pre- 
tend to ſearch after, it cannot but be worth our while 


carefully to examine wherein it conſiſts, and ſo acquaint 


ourſclyes with the nature of it, as to obſerve how the 
mind diſtinguiſhes it from falſhood. 


A right join= F. 2. Truth then ſeems to me, in the. 


ing or ſepa= proper import of the word, to ſignify no- 


rating: | thing but the joining or ſeparating of ſigns, 
9 f UNS OF 1 

3 as the things ſignified by them do agree or 
wards, dilſagree one with another. The joining or 


7 ſepa- 
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ſeparating of ſigns, here meant, is what by another 
name we call propoſition. So that truth properly be- 
longs only to propoſitions: whereof there are two ſorts, 
viz. mental and verbal; as there are two ſorts of figns 
commonly made. uſe of, viz. ideas and words. ; 
FG. 3. To form a clear notion of truth, it which make 
is very neceſlary to conſider truth of thought, mental or 
and truth of words, diſtinctly one from an- verbal pro- 
other: but yet it is very difficult to treat of Poſtiorx. 
them aſunder. Becauſe it is unavoidable, in treating 
of mental propoſitions, to make uſe of words: and then 
the inſtances given of mental propoſitions ceaſe imme=- 
diately to be barely mental, and become verbal. For a 
mental propoſition being nothing but a bare conſidera- 
tion of the ideas, as they are in our minds ſtripped of 
names, they loſe the nature of purely mental IIs 
tions as ſoon as they are put into words. ; 
$. 4. And that which makes it yet harder Rent al pro- 
to treat of mental and verbal propoſitions poſitions are 
ſeparately, is, that moſt men, if not all, in by. hard to 
their thinking and reaſonings within them- de treated of. 
ſelves, make uſe of words inſtead. of ideas; at leaſc when 
the ſubject of their meditation contains in it complex 
ideas. Which is a great evidence of the imperfection 
and uncertainty of our ideas of that kind, ancl may, if 
attentively made uſe of, ſerve for a mark to ſhow us, 
what are thoſe things we have clear and perfect eſta- 
bliſhed ideas of, and what not. For if we will. curiouſly 
obſerve the way our mind takes in thinking: and rea- 
ſoning, we ſhall find, I ſuppoſe, that. when we make 
any propoſitions! within our own thoughts about white 
or black, ſweet or bitter, a triangle or a circle, we'can 
and often do frame in our minds the ideas themſelves, 
without reflecting, on the names. But when we wquld 


conſider, or make propoſitions about the more complex 


ideas, as of a man, vitriol, fortitude, glory, we uſually 
put the name for the idea: becauſe the ideas theſe names 
ſtand, for, being for the moſt part imperfect, confuſed, 
and undetermined, we reflect on the names themſelves, 
becauſe. they are more clear, certain, arid diſtinct, and 
e occur to our Thoughts, than the pure ideas: —— 
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ſo we make uſe of theſe words inſtead of the ideas 
themſelves, even when we would meditate and reaſon 
within ourſelves, and make tacit mental propoſitions. 


In ſubſtances, as has been already noticed, this is occa- 


ſioned by the imperfection of our ideas: we making the 


name ſtand for the real eſſence, of which we have no 
idea at all. In modes, it is occaſioned by the great 


number of ſimple ideas, that go to the making them up. 

For many of them being compounded, the name occurs 
much eaſier than the complex idea itſelf, which requires 
time and attention to be recollected, and exactly repre- 
ſented to the mind, even in thoſe men who have for- 
merly been at the pains to do it; and is utterly impoſ- 


fible to be done by thoſe, who, though they have ready 


in their memory the greateſt part of the common words 


of that language, yet perhaps never troubled themfelves 


in all their lives to conſider what preciſe ideas the moſt 


of them ſtood for. Some confuſed or obſcure notions 


have ſerved their turns, and many who talk very much 


of religion and conſcience, of church and faith, of 


power and right, of obſtructions and humours, melan- 
choly and choler, would perhaps have little left in 
their thoughts and meditations, if one ſhould deſire 
them to think only of the things themſelves, and lay 
by thoſe. words, with which they ſo often confound 
others, and not ſeldom themſelves alſo. | 
F. 5. But to return to the eee 


e. of truth: we muſt, I ſay, obſerve two ſorts 
joining or of propoſitions that we are Capable of mak 
ſeparating Ing. | „ 

3 Firſt, en, wherein che ideas in our 


underſtandings are without the uſe of words 

put together, or ſeparated by the mind, perceiving. or 

judging of their agreement or diſagreement. 1 
Secondly, verbal propoſitions, which are words, the 


| ſigns of our ideas, put together or ſeparated in affirma- 
tive or negative ſentences. By which way of affirming 


or denying, theſe figns, made by ſounds, are as it were 
put e ether or ſeparated one from another. So that 
tion conſiſts in joining or ſeparating ſigns, and 

ceuth hs ak in New * together o or Am. _ 
| igns, 
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ſigns, * as the Rings, which they ſtand for, 
agree or diſagree. 
§. 6. Every one's SA tl wall ſatisfy 

him, that the mind, cither by perceiving, or Wear. : 
| ſuppoſing the agreement or difagreement of tions contain 
any of its ideas, does tacitly within itſelf real truth, 
put them into a kind of propoſition affirma- ——_ 
tive or negative, which I have endeavoured 
to expreſs by the terms putting together and ſcparating. 
But this action of the mind, which is ſo familiar to 
every thinking and reaſoning man, 1s eaſter to be con- 
ceived by reflecting on what paſſes in us when we affirm 
or deny, than to be explained by words. When a man 
has in his head the idea of two lines, viz. the ſide and 
diagonal of a ſquare, whereof the diagonal is ag inch 
long, he may have the idea alſo of the diviſion of that 


line into a certain number of equal parts; v. g. into 


five, ten, an hundred, a thouſand, or any other number, 
and may have the idea of that inch line being diviſible, 
or not diviſible, into ſuch equal parts, as a certain num- 
ber of them will be equal to the fide-line. Now when- 
ever he perceives, believes, or ſuppoſes ſuch a kind of 
diviſibility to agree or diſagree to his idea of that line, 
he, as it were, joins or ſeparates thoſe two ideas, viz. 
the idea of that line, and the idea of that kind of diviſi- 
bility ; and ſo makes a mental propoſition, which is 


true or falſe, according as ſuch a kind of diviſibility, a 


diviſibility into ſuch aliquot parts, does really agree to 
that line or no. When ideas are ſo put together, or 
ſeparated in the mind, as they or the things they ſtand 
for do agree or not, that is, as I may call it, mental 
truth. But truth of words is ſomething more ; and: that 
is the affirming or denying of words one of anothes. 28 
the ideas they ſtand for agree or diſagree : and this again 
is two-fold ; either purely verbal and trifling, which I 


” ſhall ſpeak of, chap. viii. or real and inſtructive, which 


is the object of that real opens which we have 

ſpoken of already. 

F. 7. But here again will be apt to occur ObjeRion 

the ſame doubt about truth, that did about againſt ver- 

knowledge : and it will be objected, that wang * 
bo” 


5 
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truth t 
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that thus it jf truth be nothing but the joining and ſe- 
may all be parating of words in propoſitions, as the 
Ann . Jus they ſtand for agree or diſagree in 
men's minds, the knowledge of truth is not ſo valuable 
a thing, as it is taken to be, nor worth the pains and 


—_ yl - 


time men employ in the ſearch of it; fince by this ac- 


count it amounts to no more than the conformity of 
words to.the chimeras of men's brains. Who knows 
not what odd notions many men's heads are filled with, 
and what ftrange ideas all men's brains are capable of? 


Bur if we reft here, we know the truth of nothing by 


this rule, but of the viſionary words in our own imagi- 


nations; nor have other truth, but what as much con- 


cerns harpies and centaurs, as men and horfes. For 
thoſe, and the like, may be ideas in our heads, and have 
their agreement and diſagreement there, as well as the 


ideas of real beings, and ſo have as true propoſitions 


made about them. And it will be altogether as true a 
propoſition to ſay all centaurs are animals, as that all 


men are animals; and the certainty of one as great as 


the other. For in both the propoſitions, the words are 
put together according to the agreement of the ideas in 


our minds: and the agreement of the idea of animal 
with that of centaur is as clear and viſible to the mind, 
as the agreement of the idea of animal with that of man; 


and ſo theſe two propoſitions are equally true, equally 
certain. But of what uſe is all ſuch truth to us? 
Anfweres, F. 8. Though what has been ſaid in the 


real truth is foregoing chapter, to diſtinguiſh real from 


about ideas imaginary knowledge, might ſuffice here, 


— 80 o in anſwer to this doubt, to diſtinguiſh real 


truth from chimerical, or (if you pleaſe) 


barely nominal, they depending both on the ſame foun- 


dation; yet it may not be amiſs here again to conſi- 

der, that though our words ſignify nothing but our 

ideas, - being deſigned by, them to ſignify things, the 
E 


that have not an agreement with the reality of things. 


And therefore truth, as well as knowledge, may well 
come under the diſtinction of verbal and real; chat being 


only 


h they contain, whereput into propofitions, will be 
only verbal, when they ſtand. far ideas in the mind; 


* 
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only verbal truth, wherein terms are joined according 
to the agreement or diſagreement of the ideas they ſtand 
for, without regarding whether our ideas are ſuch as 
really have, or are capable of having an exiſtence in 
nature. But then it is they contain real truth, when 
theſe ſigns are joined, as our ideas agree; and when 
our ideas are ſuch as we know are capable of having an 
exiſtence in nature: which in ſubſtances we rt 
know, but by knowing that ſuch have exiſted. 
$. 9. Truth is the marking down in words pg, - 
the agreement or diſagreement of ideas as it the joining of 
is. Falſhood i is the marking down in words names other- 
the agreement or diſagreement of ideas _ -ronl 
otherwiſe than it is. And ſo far as theſe 2 She 
ideas, thus marked by ſounds, agree to their 
archetypes, ſo far only is the truth real. The knowledge 
of this truth conſiſts in knowing what ideas the words 
ſtand for, and the perception of the agreement or diſa- 
greement of thoſe ideas, according as it is marked by 
„„ nn 8 
$. 10. But becauſe words are looked on owns. 
as the great conduits: of truth and know- x5 its re 
ledge, and that in conveying and receiving treated of 
of truth, and commonly in reaſoning about — 
it, we make uſe; of words and propoſitions; 
I ſhall more at large inquire, wherein the certainty of 
real truths, contained in propoſitions, conſiſts, ' and 
Where it is to be had; and endeavour to ſhow: 1 ry what 
ſort of univerſal propoſitions we are ca ble of b 
certain of their pil ch or falſhood. 10 ing 
I ſhall begin with general propoſitions, as thoſe which 
moſt employ our thoughts, and exerciſe our contem- 
plation. General truths are moſt looked after by the 
mind, as thoſe that moſt enlarge our knowledge ; and 
by their comprehenſtveneſs, ſatisfying us at once of 
many particulars, enlarge our View, and ſhorten, our 
way to knowledge. 
$. 11. Beſides. truth taken in the ſtrict Moral and 
ſenſe before- mentioned, there are other ſorts. metaphyſical 
of truth; as, I. Moral truth, which is ſpeak- Ne | 
ing 6 of things acm to * perſuaſion of our oY 
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minds, though the propoſition we ſpeak agree not to 


' the reality of things. 2. Metaphyſical truth, which i is 


nothing but the real exiſtence of things, conformable to 
the ideas to which we have annexed their names. This, 
though it ſeems to conſiſt in the very beings of things, 
yet, when conſidered a little nearly, will appear to in- 


elude a tacit propoſition, whereby the mind joins that 


particular thing to the idea it had before ſettled with a 
name to it. But theſe conſiderations of truth, either 
having been before taken notice of, or not being much 
to our preſent purpoſe, it 5 ſuffice here only to have 
mentioned them. 7 


CHAP. VL 
& 7 Univeat Props tions, their Truth ond Certainty. 


Treating . Thome the examining and 
words neceſ- judging of ideas by themſelves, 


fary.toknow- their names being quite laid aſide, be the 


be beſt and ſureſt way to clear and diſtinct 


knowledge ; yet, through the prevailing cuſtom of uſing 
| ſounds for ideas, I think it is very ſeldom practiſed. 
Every one may obſerve how common it is for names 
to be made uſe of, inſtead of the ideas themſelves, even 
when men think and reaſon within their own breaſts; 


eſpecially if the ideas be very complex; and made up of 


a great collection of ſimple ones. This makes the con- 
ſideration of words and propoſitions ſo neceſſary a part 


of the treatiſe of knowledge, that it is very hard to 


ſpeak intelligtbly of the one, without explaining the 
other. 


V. . All the knowſetge we have, being 


truths hardly only of particular or general truths, it is 
to be under- evident that whatever may be done in the 


Rood, but in former of theſe, the latter, which is that 


cot” which with reaſon is moſt ſought after, can 
# never be well made known, and is very ſel- 


dom n apprehended, but as conceived and * in 


words. 
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words. It is not therefore out of our way, in the exa- 
- mination. of our knowledge, to inquire” into the truth 


and certainty of univerſal propoſitions. '' ' _ 8 


F. 3. But that we may not be miſled in Certainty 
this caſe, by that which is the danger every two-fold, of 
where, I mean by the doubtfulneſs of terms, 3 of” . 
it is fit to obſerve, that certainty is wo- 8 
fold ; certainty of truth, and certainty of knowledge. 
Certainty of truth is, when words art ſo put together 
in propoſitions, as exactly to expreſs the agreement or 
diſagreement of the ideas they ſtand for, as really it is. 
Certainty of knowledge is to perceive: the agreement or 
diſagreement of ideas, as expreſſed in any propoſition. 
This we uſually call knowing, or being certain of the 
truth of any propoſition. 1 e 
F. 4. Now becauſe we cannot be certain No propoſi- 
of the truth of any general propoſition, un tion can be 
leſs we know the preciſe bounds and extent e to). he 
; 1 „ rue, where 
of the ſpecies its terms ſtand for, it is ne- the eſſence of 
ceſſary we ſhould know the eſſence of each each ſpecies 
ſpecies, which is that which conſtitutes and mentioned is 
bounds it. This, in all ſimple ideas and * 
modes, is not hard to do. For in theſe, the real and 
nominal eſſence being the ſame; or, which is all one, 
the abſtract idea which the general term ſtands for, be- 
ing the ſole eſſence and boundary that is or can be ſup- 
Roſed of the ſpecies; there can be no doubt, how far 
the ſpecies extends, or what things are comprehended 
under each term: which, it is evident, are all that have 
an exact conformity with the idea it ſtands for, and no 
other. But in ſubſtances wherein a real eſſence diſtinct 
from the nominal is ſuppoſed to conſtitute, determine, 
and bound the ſpecies, the extent of the general word 
is very uncertain: becauſe not knowing this real eſſence, 
we cannot know what is, or what is not of that ſpecies; 
and conſequently what may, or may not with certainty 
be affirmed of it. And thus ſpeaking of a man, or gold, 
or any other ſpecies of natural ſubſtances; as ſuppoſed 
conſtituted by a preciſe and real eſſence, which nature 
regularly imparts to every individual of that kind, 
whereby it is made to be of that ſpecies,” we cannot be 
- 4 Vor. II. Gs Ry = N . e X Cer- 


| 1 s that can be made about them. 
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certain of the truth of any affirmatian or negation made 
of it. For man, or gold, taken in this ſenſe, and uſed 
for ſpecies of things conſtituted by real eſſences, diffe- 
rent from the complex idea in the mind of the ſpeaker; 
ſtand for we know not what: and the extent of theſe 
ſpecies, with ſuch boundaries, are ſo unknown and un- 
etermined, that it is impoſſible with any certainty to 
Affirin, that alb men are rational, or that all gold is yel- 
low. But where the nominal eſſence is kept to, as the 
boundary of each ſpecies, and men extend the applica- 
tion of any general term no farther than to the particu- 
lar things, in which the complex idea it ſtands for is to 
be found, there they are in no danger to miſtake the 
bounds of each ſpecies, nor can be in doubt, on this 
account, whether any propoſitions be true or no. I have 
choſen to explain this uncertainty of propoſitions in this 

ſcholaſtic way, and have made uſe of the terms of 
eſſences and ſpecies, on purpoſe to ſhow the abſurdity 
and inconvenience there is to think of them, as of any 
other fort of "realities, than barely abſtract ideas with 
names to them. To ſuppoſe that the ſpecies of things 
are any thing but the ſorting of them under general 
names, according as they agree to ſeveral abſtract ideas, 
of which we make thofe names the ſigns, is to confound 
truth, and introduce uncertainty into all * neral propo- 
ough there- 
ore theſe things might, to people not poſtelled with 
ſcholaſtic learning, he treated of in a better and clearer 
way ; yet thoſe wrong notions of eſſences or ſpecies 
— got root in moſt people's minds, who have re- 
ny tincture from the learning which has pre- 
vailed in — part of the world, are to be diſcovered 
und removed, to make way for that uſe of weeds which | 

- thould convey certainty with it. + 
This more $- 5- The names of Bae en, 
\ 645 nde, o ſtand for ſpecies, which 
N Be conſtituted by real ef- 
ſences, which we know not, are not capa- 

ble to r certaĩaty to the ünderſtanding: of the 

truth of general propoſitions made up of ſuch terms, we 
rannot be ſure. The _—_ . how 
215 Lk can 
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can we be ſure that this or that quality is in gold, when 
we know not what is or is not gold? Since in this way 
of ſpeaking nothing is gold, but what partakes of an 
eſſence, which we not knowing, cannot know where it 
is or is not, and ſo cannot be ſure that any parcel of 
matter in the world is or is not in this ſenſe gold; being 
incurably ignorant, whether it has or has not that which 
makes any thing to be called gold, i. e. that real eſſence 
of gold whereof we have no idea at all: this being as 
impoſſible for us to know, as it is for a blind man to 
tell in what flower the colour of a panſie is, or is not 
to be found, whilſt he has no idea of the colour of a pan- 
fieat-all. Or if we could (which is impoſſible) certainly 
know where a real eſſence, which we know not, is v. g- 
in what parcels of matter the real eſſence of gold is: 
yet could we not be ſure, that this or that quality could 
with truth be affirmed of gold: ſince it is impoſſible for 
us to xnow that this or that quality or idea has a neceſ- 
ſary connexion with a real eſſence, of which we have 
no idea at all, whatever ſpecies. that dannen real 
eſſence may be imagined to conſtitute. i | 
$. 6. On the other fide, the names of 1 1 
en when made uſe of as they ſnould few truthof : 
be, for the ideas men have in their minds, propoſſtions 
though they carry a clear and determinate Soncething 
ſignification with them, will not yet ſerve e 
us to make many univerſal propoſitions, of : 
whoſe truth we can be certain. Not becauſe i in this uſe 
of them we are uncertain what things are ſignified by 
them, but becauſe the complex ideas they ſtand for are 
ſuch, combinations of ſimple ones, as carry not with 
them any diſcoverable [connexion or eee but | 
with a 1 few other ideas. ; | F 
F. 7. The complex ideas, that our names 
of the ſpecies of 8 properly ſtand Bras co: 
for, are collections of ſuch. qualities as have idaws/ n few 
been obſerved to. co- exiſt in an unknown aſes is mY 
Jubſtratum, which we call ſubſtance : but kno * | 
what other qualities neceſſarily co-exiſt with ſuch com- bi 
binations, we cannot certainly know, unleſs ye can dif- 
cover their natural n which in their primary 
Qua- 
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qualities, we can go but a very little way i in; and in all 
their ſecondary qualities, we can diſcover no connexion 
at all, for the reaſons mentioned, chap. iii. viz. 1. Be- 
cauſe we know not the real conſtitutions of ſubſtances, 
on which each ſecondary quality particularly depends. 
2. Did we know that, it would ſerve us only for expe- 
rimental (not univerſal) knowledge; and reach with 
certainty no farther, than that bare inſtance : becauſe our 
- -underſtandings can diſcover no conceivable connexion 
between any ſecondary quality and any modification 

- whatſoever of any of the primary ones. And therefore 
there are very few general propoſitions to be made con- 
cerning ſubſtances, which can rn with them un- 
doubted - | 
1 . All gold is fixed, is a propoſition 
Tz. * „ hoſe truth we cannot be certain of, how 
©: 2: © univerſally ſoever it be believed. For if, 
-according'to the uſeleſs imagination of the ſchools, any 
one ſuppoſes the term gold to ſtand for a ſpecies of 
things ſet qut by nature, by a real effence belonging to 
it, it is evident he knows not what particular ſubſtances 
are of that ſpecies; and ſo cannot, with certainty, affirm 
any thing univerſally of gold. But if he makes gold 
ſtand for a Tpecies determined by its nominal effence, 
let the nominal eſſence; for example, be the complex 
idea of a body of a certain yellow colour, malleable, 
fuſible, and heavier than any other known; in this pro- 
per uſe of the word gold, there is no difficulty to know 
"what is or is not gold. But yet no other quality can 
with certainty be univerſally affirmed or denied of gold, 
but what hath a diſcoverable connexion or inconſiſtency 
With that nominal eſſence. Fixedneſs, for example, 
having no neceſſary connexion, that we can diſcover, 
with the colour, weight, or any other ſimple idea of 
our complex one, or with the whole combination toge- 
ther; it is impoſſible that we ſhould certainly know the 
truth of this propoſition, that all gold is fixed. 
$. 9. As there is no diſcoverable connexion en 
fixedneſs and the colour, weight, and other ſimple ideas 
of that nominal eſſence of gold; ſo if we make our com- 
wh idea of gold a body yel 10 fulible, ductile, 3 
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and fixed, we ſhall be at the ſame uncertainty concern- 
ing ſolubility in aq. regia, and for the ſame reaſon : - 
ſince we can never, from conſideration, of the ideas 
themſelves, with certainty affirm or deny of a body, 
whoſe complex idea is made up of yellow, very weighty, 
ductile, fuſible, and fixed, that it is ſoluble in aqua 
regia; and ſo on, of the reſt of its qualities. I would 
gladly meet with one general affirmation concerning any 
quality of gold, that any one can certainly know is true. 
It will, no doubt, be preſently objected, is not this an 
univerſal propoſition, ** all gold is malleable?” To 
which I anſwer, it is a. very certain propoſition, if mal-. 
leableneſs be a part of the complex idea the word gold 
ſtands for. But then here is nothing affirmed of gold, 
but that that ſound ſtands for an idea in which mallea- 
bleneſs is contained: and ſuch a fort of truth and cer- 
tainty as this, it is to ſay a centaur is four-footed.. But if 
malleableneſs makes not a part of the ſpecific eſſence 
the name of gold ſtands for, it is plain, e all gold is 
malleable** is not a certain propofition. Becauſe let 
the complex idea of gold be made up of which ſoever of 
its other qualities you pleaſe, malleableneſs will not ap- 
pear to depend on that complex idea, nor follow from 
any ſimple one contained in it: the connexion that 
malleableneſs has (if it has any) with thoſe other quali- 
ties, being only by the intervention of the real conſtitu- 

tion of its inſenſible parts; which, ſince we know not, 
it is impoſſible we ſhould perceive that connexion, un- 
leſs we could diſcover that which ties them tagen 
5. 10, The more, indeed, of theſe co- 1 | 
exiſting qualities we unite into one complex ſuch cer any 

idea, under one name, the more preciſe and ence N a 
determinate we make the ſignification of known, ſofar | 
that word; but never yet make it thereby auch + 

' propoſitions 

more capable of univerſal certainty, in re- may be cer- 
ſpect of other qualities not contained in our tain. , But 
complex idea; ſince we perceive not their — * | 
connexton or. dependence on one another, "Ol becauſe 
being ignorant both of that real conſtitu: 
tion in which they are all founded, and alſo how they 
om from 1 it. For the chief part oy our knowledge con- 
1 . cerning 
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are made up of nothing but an imperfect c 1 
thoſe apparent qualities our ſenſes can diſcover; there 
_ can be few general propoſſtions concerning ſubſtances, 
of whaſe real truth we can, be certainly afured : ſince 
_ there are but few fimple' ideas, of whoſe connexion and 
_ neceſſary co-exiſtence we can have certain and undoubt- 


— 


cerning ſubſtances is not, as in other things, barely of 


the relation of two ideas that may exiſt ſeparately; but 
is of the neceſſary connexion and co-exiſtence of ſeveral 


diſtinct ideas in the ſame ſubject, or of their repugnancy 
ſo to co-exiſt. Could we begin at the other end, and 


. difcover what it was, wherein that colour confiſted, what 


made a body lighter or heavier, what texture of parts 
made it malleable, fuſible, and fixed, and fit to be diſ- 
ſolved in this fort of liquor, and no in another; if (1 
fay) we had ſuch an idea as this of bodies, and could 
perceive wherein all ſenfible qualities originally confift, 
and how they are produced; we might frame ſuch ideas 
of them, as would furniſh us with matter of more gene- 

ral knowledge, and enable us to make univerſal propo- 
fitions, that ſhould carry general truth and certainty 
with them. -But whilſt our complex ideas of the ſorts 


of ſubſtances are ſo remote from that internal real con- 


ſtitution, on which their ſenſible qualities depend, and 
collection of 


ed knowledge. I imagine, amongſt all the ſecondary 


qualities of ſubſtances, and the powers relating to them, 
there cannot any two be named, whoſe neceſſary co-ex- 


iſtence, or repugnance to co-exiſt, can certainly be 


knew, unleſs in thoſe of the ſame ſenſe, which neceſ- 


Bly exclude one another, as I have elſewhere ſhowed. 
Jo one, I think; by the colour that is in any body, can 
certainly know what ſmell, taſte, ſound; or tangible 
qualities it has, nor what alterations it is . to 


make or receive, on or from other bodies. The ſame 


may be ſaid of the ſound or tafte, &c. Our ſpecific 


names of ſubſtances ſtanding for any collections of ſuch 


ideas, it is not to be wondered, that we can with them 


make very few general propoſitions of undoubted real 


certainty. But yet ſo far as any complex idea, of any 
fort of ſubſtances, contains in it any ſimple idea, whoſe 


| neceſſary co-exiſtence with aty orher may be diſcovered, 
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ſo far univerſal propoſitions may with certainty be made 
concerning it: v. g. could any one diſcover a neceſſary con- 
nexion between malleableneſs; and the colour or weight 
ol gold, or any other part of the complex idea ſignified 
by that name, he might make a certain univerſal pro- 
poſition concerning gold in this reſpect; and the real 
truth of this propoſition, ** that all gold is malleable,” 
would be as certain as of this, © the three angles of all 
_«, right-lined triangles are all equal to two right ones. 
FS. 11. Had we ſuch: ideas of ſubſtances, The dne 
as to know what real conſtitutions produce which make 
thoſe ſenſible qualities we find in them, and - our complex. 
how thoſe qualities flowed from thence, we RN 2 
could, by the ſpecific ideas of their real pend moſtly 
eſſences in our own minds, more certainly on external, - 
find out their properties, and diſcover what remote, and 
qualities they had or had not, than we can NN" 
now by our ſenſes: and to know the pro- 
perties of gold, it would be no more neceſſary that gold 
 thouldexiſt, and that we ſhould make experiments upon 
it, than it is neceſſary for the knowing the properties of 
2 triangle, that a triangle ſhould exiſt in any matter: 


the idea in our minds would ſerve for the one as well as 


the other. But we are ſo far from being admitted into 
the ſecrets of nature, that we ſcarce ſo much as ever ap- 
proach the firſt entrance towards them. For we are 
wont to conſider the ſubſtances we meet with, each of 
them as an entire thing by itſelf, having all its qualities 
in itſelf, and independent of other things; overlooking, 
for the moſt part, the operations of thoſe inviſible fluid ; 
tbey are encompaſſed» with, and upon whoſe mations - 
and operations depend the greateſt part of thoſe quali- 
ties hich are taken notice of in them, and are made by 
us the inherent marks of diſtinction whereby we know 
and denominate them. Put a piece of gold any where 
by itſelf, ſeparate from the reach and influence of all 
ather bodies, it will immediately loſe all its colour and 
weight, and perhaps malleableneſs too; which, for aught 
I. know, would be changed into a perfect friability. 
Water, in which to us fluidity is an eſſential quality, 
* to itſelf, would * to be fad * if inanimate 
L 4 5 bodies 0 
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bodies owe ſo much of their preſent ſtate to other bodies 
without them, that they would not be what they appear 
to us, were thoſe bodies that environ them removed ; 
it is yet more ſo in vegetables, which are nouriſhed, 
grow, and — leaves, flowers, and ſeeds, in a con- 
ſtant ſucce And if we look a little nearer into the 
ſtate of animals, we ſhall find that their dependence, as 
to life, motion, and the moſt conſiderable qualities to 
be obſerved in them, is ſo wholly on extrinſicat cauſes 
and qualities of other badies that make no part. of them, 
that they cannot ſubſiſt a moment without them: though 
yet thoſe bodies on which they depend, are little taken 
notice of, and make no part of the complex ideas we 
frame of thoſe animals. Take the air but for a minute 
fromthe greateſt part of living creatures, and they pre- 
ſently loſe ſenſe, life, and motion. This the neceſſity 
of breathing has forced into our knowledge. But how 
many other extrinſical, and poſſibly very remote bodies, 
do the ſprings of theſe admirable machines depend 
on, which are not vulgarly obſerved, or ſo much as 
thought on; and how many are there, which the ſevereſt 
inquiry can never diſcover? The inhabitants of this ſpot” 
of the univerſe, though removed ſo many millions of 
miles from the ſun, yet depend ſo much on the duly 
tempered motion of particles coming from, or ——_—_ 
by it, that were this earth removed but a ſmall part of 
- the diſtance out. of its preſent fituation, and placed a 
little farther or nearer ths ſource of heat, it is more 
than probable that the greateſt part of the animals in it 
would immediately periſh : fince we find them ſo often [ 
deſtroyed by an”exceſs or defect of the fun's warmth, 
which an accidental poſition, in ſome parts of this our 
little globe, expoſes: them to. The qualities obſerved 
in a loadſtone muſt needs have their ſource far beyond 
the confines of that body; and the ravage made often 
on ſeveral ſorts of animals by inviſible cauſes, the cer- 
tain death (as we are told) of ſome of them, by barely 
_ paſſing the line, or, as it is certain of other, by. being 
removed into a neighbouring country ; evidently ſhow 
that the concurrence and operations: of ſeveral bodies, 
wel * they are ſeldom CE" to have any * 
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to do, is abſolutely neceſſary to make them be what 
they appear to us, and to preſerve thoſe qualities by 
which we know and diſtinguiſh them. We are then 
quite out of the way, when we think that things contain 
within themſelves the qualities that appear to us in 
them: and we in vain ſearch for that conſtitution within 
the body of a fly, or an elephant, upon which depend 
thoſe qualities and powers we obſerve in them. For 
which perhaps, to underſtand them aright, we ought to 
look not only beyond this our earth and atmoſphere, 
but even beyond the ſun, or remoteſt ſtar our eyes have 
yet diſcovered. For how much the being and opera- 
tion of particular ſubſtances in this our globe depends 
on cauſes utterly beyond our view, is impoſſible for us 
to determine. We ſee and perceive ſome of the motions 
and groſſer operations of things here about us; but 
whence the ſtreams come that keep all theſe curious ma- 
chines in motion and repair, how conveyed. and modi- 
fied, is beyond our notice and apprehenſion : and the 
great parts and wheels, as I may ſo ſay, of this ſtupen- 
dous ſtructure of the univerſe, may, for aught we know, 
have ſuch a connexion and dependence in their influ-. 
ences and operations one upon another, that perhaps 
things in this our manſion would put on quite another 
face, and ceaſe to be what they are, if ſome one of the 
ſtars or great bodies, incomprehenſibly remote from us, 
ſhould ceaſe to be or move as it does. This is certain, 
things however abſolute and entire they ſeem in them- 
ſelves, are but retainers to other parts of nature, for that 
which they are moſt taken notice of by us. Their ob- 
ſervable qualities, actions, and powers, are owing to 
ſomething without them; and there is not ſo complete 
and perfect a part that we know of nature, which does 
not owe the being it has, and the excellencies of it, to 
its neighbours; and we muſt, not confine our thoughts 
within the ſurface of any body, but look a/ great deal 
farther, to comprehend perfectly thoſe qualities that are 
F. 12. If this be ſo, it is not to be wondered, that 
we have very imperfect ideas of ſubſtances; and that 
the real eſſences, on which depend their properties and 


ope- 
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operations, are unknown to us. We cannot diſcover ſo 
much as that fize; figure, and texture of their minute 


and active parts, which is really in them; much leſs 
the different motions and impulſes made in and upon 


them by bodies from without, upon which depends; and 
by which is formed, the greateſt and moſt remarkable 
part of thoſe qualities we obſerve in them, and of which 


dur complex ideas of them are made up. This conſi- 


deration alone is enough to put an end to all our hopes a 
of ever having the ideas of their real eſſences; which 


whilſt we want, the nominal eſſences we make uſe of in- 
ſtead of them will be able to furniſni us but very ſpa- 


ringly with any general 1 or univerſal 1 


fitions capable real certainty 


F. 13. We are 4 * ahevdfore: 16 e 


Jo = © if certainty be to be found in very few ge- 


farther, but neral propoſitions made concerning ſub- 
. a9 ſtances: our knowledge of their qualities 
ledge. and properties goes very ſeldom farther than 


aur riſes Fach nd inform us. Poſſibly inquiſitive. 


and obſerving men may, by ſtrength of judgment, pe- 
netrate farther, and en probabilities taken from wary 
obſervation, and hints well laid together, often gueſs 
right at what experience has not yet diſcovered to them. 
Bur this is but gueſſing ſtill; it amounts - only to opi- 
nion, and has not that certainty which is requiſite to 
knowledge. For all general knowledge lies only in our 
own thoughts, and conſiſts barely in the contemplation 


of our own abſtract ideas. Wherever we perceive any 


agreement or diſagreement amongft' them, there we have 


general knowledge ; and, by putting the names of thoſe 
ideas together accordingly in propoſitions, can with 


certainty pronounce general truths. | But becauſe the 
abſtract ideas of ſubſtances, for which their ſpecific 


names ſtand, whenever they have any diſtinct and deter- 


minate fignification, have a diſcoverable connexion or 
inconfiſtency with but a very few other ideas; the cer- 


tainty of ws fr propoſitions concerning ſubſtances is 


narrow and ſcanty in that part, which is our prin- 


| bow inquiry concerning them: and there are ſcarce 


© * idea it ä | 
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to be what it will, of which we can generally and with 
certainty pronounce, that it has or has not this or that 


other quality belonging to it, and conſtantly co-exiſtin 
or ae with that idea, wherever it is to be fou 

| Before we can have any tolerable. . 
2 of this kind, we muſt firſt know quißte for | 
what changes the primary qualities of one our know- 


body do regularly produce in the primary _ 4 ſub» 


qualities of another, and how. Secondly, 
we muſt know what primary qualities of any body wit 


duce certain ſenſations or ideas in us. This is in truth 


no leſs than to know all the effects of matter, under its 
divers modifications of bulk, figure, cohefion of parts, 
motion and reſt. Which, I think every body will allow, 
is utterly impoſſible to be known by us without revela- 
tion. Nor if it were revealed to us, what ſort of figure, 
bulk, and motion of corpuſcles, would produce in us 
the ſenſation of a yellow colour, and what ſort of figure, 
bulk, and texture of parts, in the ſuperficies of any 
body, were fit to give ſuch corpuſeles their due motion 
to produce that colour; would that be enough to make 
univerſal propoſitions with certainty; concerning the 
ſeveral forts of them, unleſs we had faculties acute 
enough to perceive the preciſe bulk, figure, texture, 
and motion of bodies in thoſe minute parts, by which 
they operate on our ſenſes, fo that we might by thoſe 
frame our abſtract ideas of them. I have mentioned 
here only corporeal ſubſtances, whoſe operations ſee 
to lie more level to our underftandings : for as to the 
operations of ſpirits, both their thinking and moving 
of bodies, we at firſt ſight find ourſelves at a'loſs; 
though perhaps, when we have applied our thoughts a 
little nearer to the conſideration of bodies, and their 

erations, and examined how far our notions, even in 
theſe, reach, with any clearneſs, beyond ſenſible matter 
of fact, we ſhall be bound to confeſs, that even in theſe 
too our diſcoveries amount to very little beyond perfect 
| PURE and incapacity. 


. 15, This is evident, the abſttact com- Whilt or 


plex ideas of ſubſtances, for which their ge- ideas of ſubs 


| un names ſtand, not comprehending their nn 
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tuin not their real conſtitutions, can afford us very little 


' zeal conſtitu - univerſal certainty. Becauſe our ideas of 


tions, we can them are not made up of that, on which 
make but few thoſe qualities we obſerve in them, and 
general cer- . | 

tain. propoſi- Would inform ourſelves about, do depend, 
tions con- or with which they have any certain con- 
ming nexion: v. g. let the ideas to which we 
them. give the name man, be, as it commonly is, 
a body of the ordinary ſhape, with ſenſe, voluntary mo- 
tion, and reaſon joined to it. This being the abſtract 
idea, and conſequently the eſſence of our ſpecies man, 
we can make but very few general certain propoſitions 
concerning man, ſtanding for ſuch an idea. Becauſe 
not knowing the real conſtitution on which ſenſation, 
power of motion, and reaſoning, with that peculiar 
ſhape, depend, and whereby they are united together in 
the ſame ſubject, there are very few other qualities, 
with which we can perceive them to have a neceſſary 
connexion: and therefore we cannot with certainty af- 
firm, that all men ſleep by intervals; that no man can 
be nouriſhed by wood or ſtones; that all men will be 


_ poiſoned by hemlock : becauſe theſe ideas have no con- 


nexion nor repugnancy with this our nominal eſſence 
of man, with this abſtract idea that name ſtands for. 


We muſt, in theſe and the like, appeal to trial in par- 


ticular ſubjects, which can reach but a little way. We 
muſt content ourſelves with probability in the reſt; but 
can have no general certainty, whilſt our ſpecific idea 
of man contains not that real conſtitution, which is the 
root, wherein all his inſeparable qualities are united, 
and from whence they flow. Whilſt our idea, the word 
man ſtands for, is only an imperfect collection of ſome 
ſenſiþle qualities and powers in him, there is no diſ- 
cernible connexion or repugnance between our ſpecific 
idea, and the operation of either the parts of hemlock 
or ſtones, upon his conſtitution. There are animals 
that ſafely eat hemlock, and others that are nouriſhed 
by wood and ſtones : but as long as we want ideas of 


thoſe real conſtitutions of different ſorts of animals, 


whereon theſe and the like qualities and powers depend, 
we muſt not hope to reach certainty in univerſal pro- 
L659 1 * poſitions 
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poſitions concerning them. Thoſe few ideas only, 
which have a diſcernible connexion with our nominal 
eſſence, or any part of it, can afford us ſuch propoſi- 
tions. But theſe are ſo few, and of ſo little moment, 
that we may juſtly look on our certain general know- 
ledge of ſubſtances, as almoſt none at all. 
FS. 16. To conclude, general propoſitions, wherein lies 
of what kind ſoever, are then only capable the general 
of certainty; when the terms uſed in them certainty of 
ſtand for ſuch ideas, whoſe: agreement or progoutzone. 
difagreement, as there expreſſed, is capable to be diſ- 
covered by us. And we are then certain of their truth 
or falſhood, when we perceive the ideas the terms ſtand 
for to agree or not agree, according as they are affirmed 
'or denied one of another. Whence we may take notice, 
that general certainty is never to be found but in our 
ideas. Whenever we go to ſeek it elſewhere in experi- 
ment, or obſervations without us, our knowledge goes 
not beyond particulars. It is the contemplation of our 
own abſtract ideas that alone is able to afford us general 


knowledge. 


* 
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5. 1. 1 of propoſitions, 1 
I ¾Vhich under the name of maxims ef ident. 
and axioms have paſſed for principles o ß 
Acience ; and becauſe they are ſelf-evident, have been 
ſuppoſed innate, although no-body (that I know) ever 
went about to ſhow the reaſon and foundation of their 
clearneſs or cogency. It may however be worth while 
to inquire into the reaſon of their evidence, and ſee 
whether it be peculiar to them alone, and alſo examine 
ou far they influence and govern our other knowledge. 
F. 2. Knowledge, as has been ſhown, Wperein chat 
conſiſts in the perception of the agreement felf-evidence *' 
or diſagreement of ideas: now where that conſiſts, | 
Wo | | agree- 
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agreement or diſagreement i 1s perceived immediately by 
ieſelf, without the intervention or help of any other, 
there our knowledge is ſelf-evident. . This will appear 
to be ſo to any one, who will but conſider any of thoſe 
propoſitions, which, without any proof, he aſſents to at 
firſt ſight: for in all of them he will find, that the reaſon 
of his aſſent is from that agreement or diſagreement, | 
which the mind, by an immediate comparing them, 
finds in thoſe ideas ' anſwering the affirmation or nega- 
tion in the propoſition. 5 
Sar devs S. 3: This being fo, in the next place 
peculiar let us conſider, = how this ſelf-evidence 
toe — be peculiar only to thoſe propoſitions, which 
commonly paſs under the name of maxims, 
and have * dignity of axioms allowed them. And here 
at is plain, that ſeveral other truths, not allowed to be 
axioms, partake equally with them in this ſelf - evidence. 
This we fhall ſee, if we go over theſe ſeveral ſorts of 
agreement or diſagreement of ideas, which I have above- 
mentioned, viz. identity, relation, co-exiſtence, and real 
_ exiſtence; which will diſcover to us, that not only thoſe 
few propoſitions, which bave had the credit of maxims, 
aredelf-evident, but a great many, even almoſt an infi- 
nite number of other propoſitions are ſuch. _ 
F. 4. For, firſt the immediate perception 
tity and di- of the agreement or diſagreement of iden- 
verſity, all tity, being founded in the mind's having 
propoſitions diſtinct ideas, this affords us as many ſelf- . 
Teen. evident propoſitions, as we have diſtinct 
ideas. Every one that has any knowledge at 
all, has, as the foundation of it, various and diſtinct 
| ideas: and it is the firſt act of the mind (without which 
it can never be capable of any knowledge) to know 
every one of its ideas by itſelf, and diſtinguiſh it from 
others. Every one finds in himfelf, that he knows the 
ideas he has; that he knows alſo, when any one is in. 
Bis underſtanding, and what it is; and that when more 
than one are there, he knows them diſtinctly and un- 
confuſedly one from another. Which always being ſo 
lit being impoſſible but that he ſhould perceive what 
* 6 he can never be in doubt when any idea 
| i9 


is in his mind, n it is a and is chat idea it is; 

and that two diſtinct ideas, when they are in his mind, 
are there, and are not one and the ſame idea. So that 
all ſuch affirmations and negations are made without any 
poſſibility of doubt, uncertainty, or heſitation, and muſt 
neceſſarily be aſſented to as ſoon as underſtood ; that is, as 
ſoon as we have in our minds determined ideas, which 
the terms in the propofition ſtand for. And therefore 
whenever the mind with attention conſiders any propo- 
ſition, ſo as to perceive the two ideas ſignified by the 
terms, and affirmed or denied one of the other; to be 
the ſame or different; it is preſently and -infallibly cer- 
tain of the truth of ſuch a propoſition, and this equally, 
whether theſe propoſitions be in terms ſtanding for 
more general ideas, or ſuch as are leſs ſo, v. g. whether 
the general idea of being be affirmed of itſelf, as in this 
propofition, whatſoever is, is; or a more particular idea 
be affirmed of itſelf, as a man is a man; or, whatſoever 
is White is white; or whether the idea of being in gene- 
ral be denied of not being, which is che only (if I may 
ſo call it) ĩdea different from it, as in this other prope- 
ſition, it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not 
to be; or any idea of any particular being be denied of 
another different from it, as, a man is not a horſe; red 

is not blue. The difference of the ideas, as ſoon as the 

terms are underſtood, makes the truth of the propoſi- 

tion preſently viſible, and that with an equal certainty 

and eaſineſs in the leſs as well as the more general pro- 
poſitions, and all for the ſame reaſon, -v1Z. becauſe the 
mind perceives, in any ideas that it has, the ſame idea 

to be the ſame with itſelf; and two different ideas to be 
different, and not the ſame. And this it is equally cer- 
tain of, whether theſe ideas be more or leſs general, ab- 
ſtract, and comprehenſive. It is not therefore alone to 

theſe two general propoſitions, whatſoever is, is; and 

it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to he; 
that this ſort of ſelf- evidence belongs by any 5 

right. The perception of being, or mot being, 
no more to theſe vague ideas, ſignifſied by the 4 

whatſoever and thing, than it does to any other ideas. 
nn two general maxims, . n * in 
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hort but this, that the ſame is the ſame, and ſame is 
not different, are truths known in more particular in- 
ſtances, as well as in thoſe general maxims, and known 
alſo in particular inſtances, before theſe general maxims 
are ever thought on, and draw all their force from the 


diſcernment of the mind employed about particular 
ideas. There is nothing more viſible than that the 


mind, without the help of any proof, or reflection on 
either of theſe general propoſitions, perceives fo clearly, 
and knows fo certainly, that the Iden of white is the 
idea of white, and not the idea of blue; and that the 
idea of white, when it is in the mind, is there, and is 
not abſent; that the conſideration of theſe axioms can 


add nothing to the evidence or certainty of its know— 


ledge. Juſt ſo it is (as every one may experiment in 
_ +himnſelf) in all the ideas a man has in his mind: he 
knows each to be itſelf, and not to be another; and 
to be in his mind, and not away when it is there, with 

à certainty that cannot be greater; and therefore the 
truth of no general e ran; can be known with a 
greater certainty, nor add any thing to this. So that 
in reſpect of identity, our intuitive knowledge reaches 
as far as our ideas. And we are capable of making as 
many ſelf-evident propofitions, as we have names for 
diſtinct ideas. And I appeal to every one's own mind, 
whether this propoſition, A circle is a circle, be not as 
felf-evident a propoſition, as that conſiſting of more 
general terms, whatſoever is, is; and again, whether 
this propoſition, blue is not red, be not a propoſi- 
tion that the mind can no more doubt of, as ſoon as it 


underſtands the words, than it does of that axiom, It is 


impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be; and 
ſo of all the like, © a | 


2. Incoex-  $- 5. Secondly, as to co-exiſtence, or 


iſtence we ſuch neceflary connexion between two ideas, 


| _ _ that, in the ſubject where one of them 
benden is ſuppoſed, there the other muſt neceſſarily 
Propolitiens. he alſo: of ſuch agreement or diſagreement 


as this, the mind has an immediate perception but in 
very few of them. And therefore in this fort we have 
but very little intuitive- knowledge ; nor are _— - 
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found very many propoſitions that are ſelf-evident, 
though ſome there are; v. g. the idea of filling a place 
equal to the contents of its ſuperficies, being annexed to 
our idea of body, I think it is a ſelf-evident propoſition, 
that two bodies cannot be in the ſame place. 

§. 6. Thirdly, as to the relations of z. In eber 
modes, mathematicians have framed many relations we 
axioms concerning that one relation of equa- have 
lity. As; equals taken from equals, the remainder will 
be equal; which, with the reſt of that kind, however 
they are received for maxims by the mathematicians, 
and are unqueſtionable truths; yet, I think, that any 
one who conſiders them will not find, that they have a 
clearer ſelf- evidence than theſe, that one and one are 
equal to two; that if you take from the five fingers of 
one hand two, and from the five fingers of the other 
hand two, the remaining numbers will be equal. Thefe 
and a thouſand other ſuch propoſitions may be found 
in numbers, which, at the very firſt hearing, force the 
aſſent, and carry with them an equal, if not greater 
clearneſs, than thoſe mathematical axioms. 

$. 7. Fourthly, as to real exiſtence, ſince 4. *Coticern- 
that has no connexion with any other of our ing real exiſt- 
ideas, but that of ourſelves; and of a firſt ence we have 
being, we have in that, concerning the real > | 
exiſtence of all other beings, not ſo much as demon- 
ſtrative, much leſs a ſelf-evident knowledge ; and there- 
fore concerning thoſe there are no maxim. 

. 8. In the next place let us conſider, hefe ax 
what influence theſe received maxims have ;,m 45 got 
upon the other parts of our knowledge. much influ- - 

he rules eſtabliſhed in the ſchools, that all ence our 
reaſonings are ex præcognitis & præcon- ledge. ur 
ceſſis, ſeem to lay the foundation of all 
other knowledge in theſe maxims, and to ſuppoſe them 
to be præcognita; whereby, I think, are meant theſe 
two things: firſt, that theſe axioms are thoſe truths that 
are firſt known to the mind. And, ſecondly, that upon 
dn the other e of our knowledge 27 . 5 
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| Toile they '$. 9. Firſt, that they are not the Wurhs 
are not thje firſt known to the mind is evident to ex- 
truths we firſt perience, as we have ſhown-in another place, 
knew. bock i. chap. ii. Who perceives not that a 
child certainly knows that a ſtranger is not its mother; 
that its ſucking- bottle is not the rod, long before he 
knows that it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be and 
not to be? And how many truths are there about num- 
bers, which it is obvious to obſerve, that the mind 
is perfectly acquainted with, and fully convinced of, 
before it ever thought on theſe general maxims, to 
which mathematicians, in their arguings, do ſometimes 
refer them? Whereof the reaſon is very plain: for that 
which makes the mind aſſent to ſuch. propoſitions, being 
nothing elſe but the perception it has of the agreement 
or diſagreement of its ideas, according as it finds them 
affirmed or denied one of another, in words it under- 
ſtands; and every idea being known to be what it is, and 
every two diſtinct ideas being known. not to be the ſame; 
it muſt neceſſarily follow, that ſuch ſelf-evident truths 
muſt be firſt known, which conſiſt of ideas that are firſt 
in the mind: and the ideas firſt in the mind, it is evi- 
dent, are thoſe of particular things, from whence, by 
flow degrees, the underſtanding proceeds to ſome few 
general ones; which being taken from the ordinary and 
familiar objects of ſenſe, are ſettled in the mind, with 
eneral names to them. Thus particular ideas are firſt 
received and diſtinguiſhed, and ſo knowledge. got about 
them; and next ro them, the leſs general or ſpecific, 
which are next to particular: for abſtract ideas are not 
ſo obvious or caſy to children, or the yet unexerciſed 
mind, as particular ones. If they ſeem ſo to grown 
men, it is only. becauſe by conſtant and familiar ule 
they are made fo. For when we nicely reflect 
them, we ſhall find, that. general ideas are fictions and 
contrivances of the mind, that carry difficulty with 
mas and do not ſo eaſily offer themſelves, as we are 
to imagine. For. example, does it not require ſome 
pains and. Hill to form the. general idea of a triangle 
(which is yet none of the moſt abſtract, comprebanſige, 
and diffcult), for it muſt be neither oblique, nor 
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angle, neither equilateral, equicrural, nor ſcalenon ; but 
all and none of theſe at once. In effect, it is ſomething 
imperfect, that cannot exiſt; an idea wherein ſome 
parts of ſeveral different and inconſiſtent ideas are put 
together. It is true, the mind, in this imperfect ſtate, 
has need of ſuch ideas, and makes all the haſte to them 
it can, for the conveniency of communication and en- 
largement of knowledge; to both which it is naturally 
very much inclined. But yet one has reaſon to ſuſpeò 
ſuch ideas are marks of our imperfection; at leaſt this 
1s enough to ſhow, that the moſt abſtract and gener, 
ideas are not thoſe that the mind is firſt and molt eaſily 
acquainted with, not ſuch as its earlieſt knowledge is 
- Converſant about. VV 3 
. 10. Secondly, from what has been ſaid u on 
it plainly follows, that theſe magnified max- them the 
ims are not the principles and foundations other parts of 
of all our other knowledge. For if there our kn. 
be a great many other truths, which have 1 
as much ſelf- evidence as they, and a great 
many that we know before them, it is impoſſible they 
ſhould be the principles, from which we deduce all other 
truths. Is it impoſſible to know that one and two are 
equal to three, but by virtue of this, or ſome ſuch 
axiom, viz. the whole is equal to all its parts taken to- 
gether? Many a one knows that one and two are equal 
to three, without having heard, or thought on that, or 
any. other axiom, by which it might be proved: and 
knows it as certainly, as any other man knows, that the 
whole is equal to all its parts, or any other maxim, and 
all from the ſame reaſon of ſelf- evidence; the equality 
of thoſe ideas being as viſible and certain to him without 
that, or any other axiom, as with it, it needing no proof 
to make it perceived. Nor after the knowledge, that 
the whole is equal to all its parts, does he know that 
one and two are equal to three, better or more certain 
than he did before. For if there be any odds in thoſe 
ideas, the whole and parts are more obſcure, or at leaſt 
more difhcult to be ſertled in the mind, than thoſe of 
one, twa, and three. And indeed, I think, I may aſk 
theſe men; who will needs have all knowledge, beſide 
a | M 2 | thoſe 
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thoſe general principles themſelves, to depend on gene- 
ral, innate, and ſelf-evident principles: what principle 
Is requiſite to prove, that one and one are two, that two 
and two are four, that three times two are fix? Which 
| being known without any proof, do evince, that either 
all knowledge does not depend on certain præcognita or 
general maxims, called principles, or elſe that theſe are 
Principles; and if theſe are to be counted principles, a 
great part of numeration will be ſo. To which if we 
add all the ſelf-evident propoſitions, which may be 
made about all our diſtinct ideas, principles will be 
almoſt infinite, at leaſt innumerable, which men arrive 
to the knowledge of, at different ages; and a great many 
of theſe innate principles they never come to know all 
their lives. But whether they come in view of the mind, 
earlier or later, this is true of them, that they are all 
known by their native evidence, are wholly independent, 
receive no light, nor are capable of any proof one from 
another; much leſs the more particular, from the more 
general; or the more ſimple, from the more com- 
pounded: the more ſimple, and leſs abſtract, being the 
moſt familiar, and the eaſier and earlier apprehended. - 
But which ever be the cleareſt ideas, the evidence and 
"certainty of all ſuch propoſitions is in this, that a man 
ſees the fame idea to be the ſame idea, and infallibly 
perceives two different ideas to be different ideas. For 
When a man has in his underſtanding the ideas of one 
and of two, the idea of yellow, and the idea of blue, he 
Cannot but certainly know, that the idea of one is the 
idea of one, and not the idea of two; and that the idea 
of yellow is the idea of yellow, and not the idea of blue. 
For a man cannot confound the ideas in his mind, which 
he has diſtinct : that would be to have them confuſed 
and diſtin at the fame time, which is a contradiction : 
and to have none diſtinct is to have no uſe of our facul- 
ties, to have no knowledge at all. And therefore what 
idea ſoe ver. is affirmed of itſelf, or whatſoever two entire 
diſtinct ideas are denied one of another, the mind eannot 
but aſſent to ſuch a propoſition as infallibly true, as 
Lane as it underſtands the terms, vithout heſitation a 
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need of proof, or regarding thoſe made i in more general 
terms, and called maxims. | 
$. 11, What ſhall we then ſay? Are theſe What uſe =, 
general maxims of no uſe? By no means; theſe general 
though perhaps their uſe is not that, which maxims 
it is commonly taken to be. But ſince e.. 
doubting in the leaſt of what hath been by ſome men 
aſcribed to theſe maxims may be apt to be cried: out 
-againſt, as overturning the foundations of all the ſciences ; 
it may be worth while to conſider them, with reſpect 
to other parts of our knowledge, and examine more 
particularly to what purpoſes they ſerve, and to what 
not. 
I. It is evident from what has been already ſaid, that 
they are of no uſe to prove or confirm leſs general ſelf- | 
evident propoſitions. 
2. It is as plain that they are not, nor have been the 
foundations whereon any ſcience hath been built. There 
is, I know, a great deal of talk, propagated from ſcho= 
laſtic men, of ſciences and the maxims on which they 
are built: but it has been my ill luck never to meet 
with any ſuch ſciences; much leſs any one built upon 
theſe two maxims, what is, is; and it is impoſſible for the 
ſame thing to be, and not to be. And I would be glad 
to be ſhown, where any ſuch ſcience, erected upon cheſs, 
or any other general axioms, is to be found: and ſhould _ 
be obliged to any one who would lay before me the 
frame and ſyſtem « of any ſcience ſo built on theſe or any 
ſuch-like maxims, that could not be ſhown to ſtand as 
firm without any conſideration of them. I aſk; whether 
theſe general maxims have not the ſame uſe in the ſtudy 
of divinity, and in theological queſtions, that they have _ 
in other ſciences ? They ſerve here too to filence wran- 
| glers, and put an end to diſpute. But I think that no- 
body will therefore ſay, that the chriſtian religion is 
built upon theſe maxims, or that the knowledge we have 
of it is derived from theſe principles. It is Fon reve- 
lation we have received it, and without revelation theſe 
maxims had never been able to help us to it. When 
we find out an idea, by whoſe intervention we diſcover 
| me connexion of two others, this is a revelation from 
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God to us, by the voice of reaſon. For we then come 
to know a truth that we did not know before. When 
{oe declares any truth to us, this is a revelation to us 

y the voice of his ſpirit, and we are advanced in our 
knowledge. But in neitheryof theſe do we receive our 
light or knowledge from maxims. But in the one the 


things themſelves afford it, and we ſee the truth in them 
by perceiving their reement or diſagreement. In the 
ber, God himſelf affords it immediately to us, and we 
ſee the truth of what he ſays in his unetring veracity. 

3. They are not of uſe to help men forward in the 
advancement of ſciences, or new diſcoveries of yet un- 
17655 truths.” Mr. Newton, in his never enough to 
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them that he got the knowledge of thoſe demonſtra- 
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he agreement n of the ideas, as expreſſed 


in the propoſitions he demonſtrated. This is the greateſt 


exerciſe and improvement of human underſtanding in 
the enlarging of knowledge, and advancing the ſciences ; 
wherein they are far enqugh from receiving any help 


naxims.”” Would thoſe who have this traditional 1 

$9690 of theſe propaſitions, that they think no ſtep can 
e made in knowledge without the ſupport of an e 

no. ſtone laid in the building of the ſciences without 


0 maxim, but diſtinguiſh between the method of 


cquiring Wenger, and of communicating ; between 
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thoſe general maxims were not the foundations on which 
the firſt diſcoyerers raifed their admirable ſtryCtures, nor 
the keys that unlocken and 810 "thoſe ferrets of 
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Knowledge. Though afterwards, when fehoots were 
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rom the contemplation of theſe, or the like magnified | 
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erected, and ſciences had their profeſſors to teach what 
others had found out, they often made uſe of maxims, 
i, e. laid down certain propoſitions” which were ſelf⸗ 
evident, or to be received for true; which being ſettled 
in the minds of their ſcholars, as unqueſtionable verities, 
they on occaſion made uſe of, to convince them of truths ' 
in particular inſtances that were not fo familiar to their 
minds as thoſe general axioms which had before been 
inculcated to them, and carefully ſettled in their minds: 
Though theſe particular inſtances, when well reflected 
on, are no leſs ſelf-evident to the underſtanding than 
the general maxims brought to confirm them: and it 
was in thoſe particular inſtances that the firſt diſcoverer 
found the truth, without the help of the general maxims': 
and ſo may any one elſe do, who with attention conſiders 
then! 1 | 

To come cherer to the ui thi is made of maxims, 
1. They are of uſe; as has been obſerved; in the or- 
dinary methods of teaching ſciences as far as they are 
advanced ; but of little or none in advancing them far- 
the 

"v7" They a are of uſe in diſputes; for the filencing of 
obſtinate wranglers, and bringing thoſe conteſts to ſome 
concluſion. : Whether à need of them to that end came 
not in, in the mannet following, I crave leave to inquire. 
The ſchools having made diſputation the touchſtorie of 
men's abilities, and the criterion of knowledge, adjud 
victory to him that kept the field: and he that had _ 
laſt word, was concluded to have the better of the a 
ment, if not of the cauſe; But becauſe by this n 
there was like to be no deciſion between ſkilful comba- 
tants, whilſt one never failed of a medius terminus to 
prove any propoſition ; and the other could as conſtantly, 
without, or with a diſtinction, deny the major or minor ; 
to prevent, as much as could be, running out of diſ- 
putes into an endleſs train of fyllogiſms, certain general 
propoſitions, moſt of them indeed ſelf-evident, were in- 
troduced into the ſchools; which being ſuch as all men 
allowed and agreed in, were looked on as general mean 
ſures = truth, and ſerved inſtead of principles (where 
_ di ant had not lain down any other between 


M 4 them ) 
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them) beyond which there was no going, and which 
muſt” not be receded from by either fide. And thus 
theſe maxims getting the name of principles, beyond 
which men in diſpute could not retreat, were by miſ- 
take taken to be originals and ſources, from whence all 
knowledge began, and the foundations whereon the ſci- 
ences were built. Becauſe when in their diſputes they 
came to any of theſe, they ſtopped there, and went no 
farther, the matter was determined. But how much 
this 2 is a miſtake, hath been already ſhown. 

This method of the fchools, which have been thought 
thi fountains of knowledge, introduced, as I ſuppoſe, 
the like uſe of theſe maxims, into a great part of con- 
verſation out of the ſchools, to ſtop 5 mouths of ca- 
villers, whom any one is excuſed from arguing any lon- 
ger with, when they deny theſe general ſelf-evident 
principles received by all reaſonable men, who have 
once thought of them: but yet their uſe herein is but 
to put an end to wrangling. They in truth, when urged 
in ſuch caſes, teach nothing: that is already done by 
the intermediate ideas made uſe of in the debate, whoſe 
connexion may be ſeen without the help of thoſe max- 
ims, and ſo the truth known before the maxim is pro- 
duced, and the argument brought to a firſt principle. 
Men would give off a wrong argument before it came 
to that, if in their diſputes they propoſed to themſelves 
the finding and embracing of truth, and not a conteſt 
for victory. And thus maxims have their uſe to put a 


ſtop to their perverſeneſs, whoſe ingenuity ſhould have 


yielded ſooner. But the method of the ſchools having 
allowed and encouraged men to oppoſe and reſiſt evi- 
dent truth till they are baffled, i. e. till they are reduced 
to contradict | themſelves or ſome eſtabliſhed principle; 
it is no wonder that they ſhould not in civil converſation 
be aſhamed of that, which in the ſchools is counted a 
virtue and a glory; obſtinately to maintain that ſide of 
the queſtion they have choſen, whether true or falſe, to 
the laſt extremity, even after conviction. A ſtrange 

way to attain truth and knowledge, and that which I 
think the rational part of mankind, not corrupted by 
e 5 EE could ſcarce — ſhould dever be admitted 


amongſt 
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amongſt the lovers of truth, and Andes of religion or 


nature ; or introduced into the ſeminaries of thoſe who 
are to propagate the truths of religion or philoſophy 
amongſt the ignorant and unconvinced. How much 
ſuch a way of learning is like to turn young men's minds 
from the ſincere ſearch and love of truth; nay, and to 
make them doubt whether there is any ſuch thing, or at 
leaſt worth the adhering to, I ſhall not now inquire. 
This I think, that bating thoſe places, which brought 
the peripatetic philoſophy into their ſchools, where it 
continued many ages, without teaching the world any 
thing but the art of wrangling; theſe maxims were no 
where thought the foundations on which the ſciences 
were built, nor the n _ to the advancement of 
knowledge. 

As to theſe general maxims href they: are, as 31 
have ſaid, of great uſe in diſputes, to ſtop the mouths 
of wranglers; but not of much uſe to the diſcovery of 
unknown truths, or to help the mind forwards in its 
ſearch after knowledge. For who ever began to build 
his knowledge on this general propoſition, what is, is; 
or, it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to 
be: and from either of theſe, as from a principle of 
ſcience, deduced a ſyſtem of uſeful knowledge? Wron 
opinions often involving contradictions, one of theſe 
maxims, as a touch-ſtone, may ſerve well to ſhow: whit 
ther they lead. But yet, however fit to lay open the 
ables or miſtake of a man's reaſoning or opinion; 
they are of very little uſe for enlightening the under- 
ſtanding : and it will not be found, that the mind re- 
cecives much help from them in its progreſs in know- 
ledge; which would be neither leſs, nor leſs certain, 
were theſe two general propoſitions never thought on. 
It is true, as I have ſaid, they ſometimes ſerve in argu- 
mentation to ſtop a wrangler's mouth, by ſhowing the 
abſurdity of what he ſaith, and by expoſing him to the 
ſhame of contradicting what all the world knows, and 


he himſelf cannot but own to be true. But it is one 


thing to ſhow a man that he-is in an error; and another 
to put him in poſſeſſion of truth: and I would fain 
know what truths chaſe two elle are able to 


_ 
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teach, and by their influence make us know, which we 
did not know before, or could not know without them. 
Let us reaſon from them as well as we can, they are 
only about identical predications, and influence, if any 
at all, none but ſuch. Each particular propoſition con- 
cerning identity or diverſity, is as clearly and certainly 
known in itſelf, if attended to, as either of theſe general 
ones: only theſe general ones, as ſerving in all caſes, 
are therefore more inculcated and inſiſted on. As to 
other leſs general maxims, many of them are no more 
than bare verbal propoſitions, and teach us nothing but 
the reſpect and import of names one to another. The 
whole is equal to all its parts ;*” what real truth, I be- 
ſeech you, does it teach us? What more is contained in 
that maxim than what the ſigniſication of the word to- 
tum, or the whole; does of itſelf import? And he that 
knows that the word whole ſtands for what is made up 
of all its parts, knows very little leſs, than that the whole 
is equal to all its parts. And upon the fame ground, I 
think that this propoſition, a hill is higher than a valley, 
and ſeveral the like, may alſo paſs for maxims. But yet 
maſters of mathematics, when. they would, as teachers 
of what they know, initiate others in that ſcience, da 
not without reaſon place this, and ſome other ſuch max- 
ims, at the entrance of their ſyſtems; that their ſcholars, 
having in the beginning perfectly acquainted their 
thoughts with theſe propoſitions made in ſuch general 
terms; may be uſed to make ſuch reflections, and havo 
theſe 1 propoſitions, as formed rules and 
ſayings, ready to apply to all particular caſes. Not that 
if they be 8 weighed, they are more clear and 
evident than the particular inſtances they are brought 
to confirm; but that, being more familiar to the mind, the 
very naming them is enough to ſatisfy the underſtanding. 
But this, I ſay, is more from our cuſtom of uſing them, 
and the eſtabliſnment they have got in our minds, by - 
bur often thinking of them, than from the different evi- 
dence of the things. But before cuſtom has ſettled me- 
thods of thinking and reaſoning in our minds, I am apt 
to imagine it is quite otherwiſe ; and that the child, 
when a part of his apple is taken away, knows it better 
in that particular 2 than by this general len 
Ition, 
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fition, the whole is equal to all its parts; and chat if 
one of theſe have need to be confirmed to him by the 
other, the general has more need to be let into his mind 
by the particular, than the particular by the general. 
For in particulars our knowledge begins, and ſo ſpreads 
itſelf by degrees to generals. Though afterwards the 
mind takes the quite contrary courſe, and having drawn 
its knowledge into as general propoſitions as it can, 
makes thoſe familiar to its thoughts, and accuſtoms itſelf 
to have recourſe to them, as to the ſtandards of truth 
and falfſhood. By which familiar uſe of them, as rules 
to meaſure the truth of other propoſitions, : it comes in 
time to be thought, that more particular propefitions 
have their truth and evidence from their conformity to 
theſe more general ones, which in diſcourſe and argu- 
mentation -are ſo. frequently urged, and conſtantly ad- 
mitted; And this I think to be the reaſon why amongft 
ſo many ſelf-evident propoſitions, the moſt general only 
haye had the title-of agi. 
F. 12. One thing farther, I think, it may Maxin "if 5 
not be amiſs to bee once rng theſe” i 
general maxims, that they are ſo far from taken in the 
improving or eſtabliſhing our minds in true uſe af words, 
| knowledge, that if our notions be wrong, pans. Pay f 
looſe. or unſteady, and we refign. up our tions. 
thoughts to the ſound of words, rather tan 
fix them on ſettled determined ideas of things; 1 ſay 
theſe general maxims will ſerve to confirm us in mil. 
takes; and in ſuch a way of uſe of words, which is moſt 
common, will ſerve to prove contradictions: v. g. he 
that, with Des Cartes, ſhall frame in his mind an idea 
of what he calls body to be nothing but extenſion,” may 
eaſily demonſtrate that there is no vacuum, 1. e. no ſpace 
void of body, by this maxim, what is, is. For the idea 
to which he annexes the name body, being bare exten- 
ſion, his knowledge, that ſpace cannot be without body, 
is certain, For he knows his own idea of extenſion 
clearly and diſtinctly, and knows that it is what it is, 
and not another idea, 3 be called by theſe three . 
names, extenſion, body, ſpace. Which three: words, 
| ſtanding for one and the fame idea, _P no doubt, _ 
ait g 5 | the 
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the ſame evidence and certainty, be affrmed one of an- 
other, as each of itſelf: and it is as certain, that whilſt 
I uſe them all to ſtand for one and the ſame idea, this 


predication is as true and identical in its fignification, 


that ſpace } is body, as this predication i is true and iden- 
rical, * a; is body, both in ſignification and found. 
100 . 6. 13. But if another ſhould come, and 


| make to himſelf another idea, different from 


Des Cartes's, of the thing, which yet, with 
Des Cartes, he calls by the ſame name body; and make 


his idea, which he expreſſes by the word body, to be of 


a thing that hath both extenſion and ſolidity together; 
he will as eaſily demonſtrate, that there may be a. vacu- 
um, or ſpace without a body, as Des Cartes demonſtrated 


the contrary. Becauſe the idea to which he gives the 


name ſpace being barely the ſimple one of extenſion; 
and the idea to which he gives the name body, being 
the complex idea of extenſion and reſiſtibility, or ſoli- 
dity, together in the ſame ſubject; theſe two ideas are 
not exactly one and the ſame, bor in the underſtanding 
as diftin& as the ideas of one and two, white and black, 

or as of corporeity and humanity, if I may uſe thoſe 


| barbarous terms: and therefore the predication of them 


in our minds, or in words ſtanding for them, is: not 
identical, but the negation of them one of another ; 3 Viz. 
this propoſition, extenſion or ſpace is not body, is as 


true and evidently certain, as this maxim, it is impoſſi- 
ble for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, can make 


any e eee eo? ie 
bey prove $. 14. But yet though both thell propo- 
N ſitions (as you ſee) may be equally demon- 
iſtence of ſtrated, viz. that there may be a vacuum, 
2 vim. and that there cannot be a vacuum, by theſe 

+, two certain principles, viz. what is, is; and 


the ſame thing. cannot be, and not be: yet neither of 


theſe principles will ſerve to prove to us, that any, or 
what bodies do exiſt: for that we are left to our ſenſes, 
to diſcover to us as far as they can. Thoſe univerſal 
and ſelf-evident principles, being only our conſtant, 
clear, and diſtin& knowledge of. our own ideas, more 


nn or ** can allure us of nothing _ | 
paſſes 
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paſſes without the mind; Meir certainty is founded only 
upon the knowledge we have of each idea by itſelf, and 
of its diſtinction from others; about which we cannot 
be miſtaken whilſt they are in our minds, though we 
may, and often are miſtaken when we retain the names 
without the ideas; or uſe them confuſedly ſometimes 
for one, and ſometimes for another idea. In which 
caſes: the force of theſe axioms, reaching only to the 
ſound, and not the ſignification of the words, ſerves 
only to lead us into confuſion, miſtake, and errour, It 
is to ſhow men, that theſe maxims, however cried up 
for the great guards of truth, will not ſecure them from 
errour in a careleſs looſe uſe of their words, that I have 
made this remark. In all that is here ſuggeſted con- 
cerning theit little uſe for the improvement of know- 
ledge, or dangerous uſe in undetermined ideas, I have 
been far enough from ſaying or intending they ſhould 
be laid aſide, as ſome have been too forward to charge 
me. I affirm them to be truths, ſelf-evident. truths ; 
and ſo cannot be laid aſide. As far as their influence 
will reach, it is in vain to endeavour, nor will I at- 
tempt to abridge it, But yet, without any injury to 
truth or knowledge, I may have reaſon to think their 
uſe is not anſwerable to the great ſtreſs which ſeems to 
be laid on them; and I may warn men not to make an 
ill uſe of them, for the confirming themſelves in errours. 
FS. 15. But let them be of what uſe they Their WY 
will in verbal propoſitions, they cannot diſ- cation dan- 
cover or prove to us the leaſt knowledge of  gerous about 
the nature of ſubſtances, as they are found ron 
and 'exiſt without us, any farther than 
-grounded on experience. And though the conſehuence | 
of theſe two propoſitions, called principles, be very 
clear, and their uſe not dangerous or hurtful, in the pro- 
bation of ſuch things, wherein there is no need at all of 
them for proof, but ſuch as are clear by themſelves 
without them, viz. where our ideas are determined, and 
known by the names that ſtand for them: yet when 
theſe principles, viz. what is, is; and it is impoſſible 
for the ſame thing to be, and not to be; are made uſe 
5 in the Probation of propoſitions, wherein are N. 
and- 
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for complex ideas; v. g. man, horfe, gold, 
HEN there they are of infinite danger, and moſt com- 
_ monly nmke- men receive and retain falſhood for mani. 
Feſt truth, and uncertainty. for demonſtration: upon 
which follow error, obſtinacy, and all the miſchiefs that 
dn happen, from wrong reaſoning. The reaſon whereof 
is not, that theſe principles are leſs true, or of leſs force 
in proving propoſitions: made of terms ſtanding for 
complex ideas; than where the propoſitions are about 
fimple- ideas: But becauſe men miſtake generally, think-_ 
ing that where the ſame terms are preſerved, the pro- 
Poſitions are about the ſame things, though the ideas 
they ſtand for are in truth different; therefore theſe 
maxims are made uſe of to ſupport thoſe, which in 
ſound and appearance are contradictory propoſitions; as 
is clear i in the demonſtrations above- mentioned about a 
vacuum. So that whilſt men take words for things, as 
uſually they do, theſe maxims may and do commonly 
ſerve to prove contradictory Propoſitions: as ſhall yet 
be farther made manifeſt. -_ 
5 Fg. 16. For inſtance, let man be that con- 
: 3 cerning which you would by theſe firſt prin- 
FCiples demonſtrate any thing, and we ſhall 
ee, that ſo far as demonſtration is by theſe principles, 
it is only verbal, and gives us no certain univerſal true 
| ition, or knowledge of any being exiſting without 
us. Firſt, a child having framed the idea of a man, it 
is probable that his idea is juſt like that Picture, which 
the painter makes of the Alible appearances joined to- 
gether; and ſuch a- complication of ideas together in 
his underſtanding, makes up the ſingle complex idea, 
which he calls man, whereof white or fleſh- colour in Eng- 
land being one, the child can demonſtrate to you that 
à negroe is not a man, becauſe white colour was one of 


the Conſtant fimple ideas of the complex idea he calls 


man: and therefore he can demonſtrate by the principle, 
it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, 

that a negroe is not a man; the foundation of his cer- 

tainty being not that univerfal propoſition, which per- 
Haps he never heard nor thought of, but the clear diſ- 


: MD perception he hath. of. his op fimple i ideas of * 
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and white, which he cannot be RET to take, nor 
can ever miſtake one for another, whether he knows that 
maxim or no: and to this child, or any one who hath 
ſuch an idea, which he calls man, can you never de- 
monſtrate that a man hath a ſoul, becauſe his idea of 
man includes no ſuch notion or idea in it. And there 
fore to him, the principle of what is, is, proves not this 
matter; but it depends upon collection and obſervation, 
by which he is to make his complex idea called man. 
FS. 17. Secondly, another that hath gone farther in 
framing and collecting the idea he calls man, and'to the 
_ outward ſhape adds laughter and rational diſcourſe, may 
demonſtrate that infants and changelings are no men, 
by this maxim, it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to 
be, and not to be: and I have diſcourſed with very ra- 
tional men, who have actually denied that they are men. 
§. 18. Thirdly, perhaps another makes up the com- 
plex i idea which he calls man, only out of the ideas of 
dy in general, and the powers of language and reaſon, 
and leaves out the ſhape 8 this man is able to 
demonſtrate, that a man may have no hands, but be 
quadrupes, neither of thoſe being included in his idea 
of man; and in whatever body or ſhape he found ſpeech 
and reaſon joined, that was a man: becauſe having a elear 
knowledge of ſuch a complex idea, it is Lertain = 
Wbhat is, is. 
5g. 19. So chat, if rightly conſidered, F 
think we may ſay, that where our ideas are Links uſe of 
determined in our minds, and have annexed 2 
to them by us known and ſteady names un- where we 
der thoſe ſettled determinations, there is Þave clear 
little need or no uſe at all of theſe maxims, . en 
to prove the 2 or. difagreement of | 
any of them. He that cannot diftern the trutk or fall. 
hood of ſuch propoſitions, without the help of theſe | 
and the like maxims, will not be helped by theſe ma- 
ims to do it: .fince he cannot be ſuppaſed to know * 
truth of theſe maxims themſel ves without proof, if he 
cannot know ths truth of others without proof, which. 
are as ſelf=eyident as theſe, Upon this Srouns' it Is, 
chat intui ifive Knowledge neither requires nor admtits 
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any proof, one part of it more than another. He that 
will ſuppoſe it does, takes away the foundation of all 
knowledge and certainty: and he that needs any proof 
to make him certain, and give his aſſent to this propo- 


fition, that two are equal to two, will alfo have need of 
a proof to make him admit, that what is, is. He that 


needs a probation to convince him, that two are not 


three, that white is not black, that a triangle is not a 


circle, &c. or any other two determined diſtinct ideas 
are not one and the ſame, will need alſo a demonſtra-- 


tion to convince him, that it is ar e ſor the ſame 
thing to be, and not to be. 

Their uſe . 20. And as theſe maxims are rf lirtle 

| Sg uſe, where we have determined ideas, ſo 

_ where our they are, as I have ſhowed, of dangerous uſe, 


fol ed, where our ideas are not determined; and 
where we uſe words that are not Merrell to 
determined ideas, but ſuch as are of a looſe and wan- 


 dering ſignification, ſometimes ſtanding. for one, and 


ſometimes for another idea: from which follow miſtake 
and errour, which theſe maxims (brought as proofs to 


_ eſtabliſh propoſitions, wherein the terms ſtand for un- 
determined . do n their” e . cont _ 


| tivet. 
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& . XX THER 3 maxims treated 
Some pacpo- HE - 
_ fitions bring of in the. foregoing chapter 
no inereaſe to "of that uſe” to real knowledge, as is gene- 


dur know- rally ſuppoſed, I leave to be conſidered. 


+! This, I think, may confidently be affirmed, 


that . are univerſal propoſitions ; which though they. 
be certainly true, yet they add no light to our under- 


3 e no > Wane: to our. Fekeles F * 
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$, 2. Firſt, all purely identical propoſi- 25 
tions. Theſe obviouſly, and at firſt bluſh, — pr ru 
appear to contain no inſtruction in them. ftions, 
For when we affirm the ſaid term of itſelf, 
-whether it be barely verbal, or whether it contains any 
_ clear and real idea, it ſhows us nothing but what we 
muſt certainly know before, whether ſuch a propoſition 


be either made by or propoſed to us. Indeed that moſt. 


general one, what is, is, may ſerve ſometimes to ſhow a 
man the abſurdity he is guilty of, when by circumlocu- 
tion, or equivocal terms, he would, in particular in- 
ſtances, deny the ſame thing of itſelf; becauſe'no-body 
will ſo openly bid defiance to common ſenſe, as to af- 
firm viſible and direct contradictions in plain words; or 


if he does, a man is excuſed if he breaks off any farther 
_ diſcourſe with him. But yet, I think, I may ſay, that 


neither that received maxim, nor any other identical 
_ propoſition teaches us any thing: and though in ſuch 
kind of propoſitions, this great and magnified maxim, 


boaſted to be the foundation of demonſtration; may be- 


and often is made uſe of to confirm them; yet all it 
proves amounts to no more than this, that the ſame 
word may with great certainty be affirmed of itſelf, 
without any doubt of the truth of any ſuch propoſition ; 
_ let me add alſo, without any real knowledge. 


F. 3. For at this rate, any very ignorant perſon, who 


.can but make a propoſition, and knows what he means 


when he ſays, ay or no, may make a million of propo- 


ſitions, of whoſe truths he may be infallibly certain, and 
yet not know one thing in the world thereby; v. g. what 
s a ſoul, is a ſoul; or a ſoul is a ſoul ; a ſpirit is a ſpirit; 
a fetiche is a fetiche, Kc. Theſe all being equivalent 


to this propoſition, viz. what is, is, 1. e. what hath ex- 


iſtence, hath exiſtence; or who hath a ſoul, hath a ſoul. 

What is this more than trifling with words? It is but 
like a monkey ſhifting his oyſter from one hand to the 
other; and had he but words, might, no doubt, have 
faid, * oyſter in right hand is ſubject, and oyſter in left 


hand is predicate: and ſo might have made a ſelf- 


evident propoſition of oyſter, 1. e. oyſter is oyſter; and 


yet, with all this, not have been one whit the wifer or 
Vol. 15 N more 
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more knowing : and that way of handling the matter 


would much at one have ſatisfied the monkey's hunger, 


Al 


or a man's angerfiengding: and they would have im- 
proved in knowledge and bulk together. hot 
I know there are ſome who, becauſe identical propo- 


fitions are ſelf-evident, ſhow a great concern for them, 


and think they do great ſervice to philoſophy by crying 
them. up, as if in them was contained all knowledge, 
and the underſtanding were led into all truth by them 


only, I grant as forwardly as any one, that they are all 


true and ſelf-evident. _ I grant farther, that the founda- 
tion of all our knowledge lies in the faculty we have of 
Perceiying the ſame idea to be the ſame, and of difcern- 
Ing it from thoſe that are different, as I have ſhown in 
the foregoing. chapter. But how that vindicates the 
making ule of identical propoſitions, for the improve- 
ment of knowledge, from the imputation of trifling, I 
do not ſee. Let any one repeat, as often as he pleaſes, 
that the will is the will, or lay what ftreſs on it he 
thinks fit; of what uſe is this, and an infinite the like 
Propoſitions, for the enlarging our knowledge? Let a 
man abound, as. much as the plenty of words which he 
has will permit, .in fuch propoſitions as theſe ; a law is 
2 law, and obligation is obligation; right is right, and 


wrong is wrong: will theſe and the like ever help him 


to an acquaintance with ethicks? or inſtruct him or 
others in the knowledge of morality ? Thoſe who know 
not, nor perhaps ever will know, what is right and 


What is wrong, nor the meafures of them; can with as 


much aſſurance make, and infallibly know the truth of, 


" $0 


| OP fitions give in the knowledge of any thing neceſ- 
(Et uſeful for their conduct? N 
_ He would be thought to do little leſs than trifle, who, 
for the enlightening the underſtanding in any part of 
knowledge, ſhould be bufy with identical propoſitions, 


ſtructed in morality can do. But what advance do fuch 


and infift on ſuch maxims as thefe: ſubſtance is ſub- 


ſtance, and body is body; a vacuum is a vacuum, and a 
Vortex is a vortex ; a centaur is a centaur, and a chimera, 
is a chimera, &c. For theſe and all ſuch are equally 


true, 
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true, equally certain, and equally ſelf-evident. But yet 
they cannot but- be counted trifling, when made uſe of 
as principles of inſtruction, and ſtreſs laid on them, as 
helps to knowledge: ſince they teach nothing but what 
cvery one, who is capable of diſcourſe, knows without 
being told; viz. that the ſame term is the fare term; 
and the ſame idea the ſame idea. And upon this account 
it was that I formerly did, and do ſtill think; the offer- 


Ing and inculcating ſuch propoſitions, in order to give 


the underſtanding any new light or inlet into the know= 
ledge of things, no better than trifling, TE 
nſtruction lies in ſomething very different: and he 
that would enlarge his own, or another's mind, to truths 
he does not yet know, muſt find out intermediate ideas} 
and then lay them in ſuch order one by another, that the 
underſtanding may ſee the agreement or diſagreement of 


thoſe in queſtion. Propoſitions that do this are inſtruc< | 


tive; but they are far from fuch as affirm the fame term 
of itſelf : which is no way to advance one's {elf or others, 
in any ſort of knowledge. It no more helps to that, 
than it would help any one, in his learning to read, to 


have ſuch- propoſitions as theſe inculcated-to him. An 


A is an A, and a B is a B; which a man may know ay 
well as any ſchool-maſter, and yet never be able to read 
a word as long as he lives. Nor do theſe, or any ſuch 
identical propoſitions, help him one jot forwards in the 


{kill of reading, let him make what uſe of them he can. 


I thoſe who blame my calling chem triffing propoſi- 
tions, had but read, and been at the pains to underſtand, 
what I had above writ in very plain Engfiſh, they could 
not but have ſeen that by identical propoſitions I mean 
only ſuch, wherein the ſame term, importing the ſame 
idea, is affirmed of itſelf : which I take to be the proper 
| 13 of identical propofitions : and concerning 
all ſuch, I think T may continue ſafely to ſay, that to 
9 them as inſtructive, is no better than trifling. 


For no one who has the uſe of reaſon can miſs them, 
where it is neceſſary they ſnould be taken notice of; nor 


doubt of their truth, when he does take notice of them. 

But if men will call propoſitions identical, wherein 
the ſame term is not affirmed of itſelf, whether they 
. | 195 NS | ſpeak 
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ſpeak more properly than I, others muſt judge; this is 
certain, all that they ſay of propoſitions that are not 
identical in my ſenſe, concerns not me; nor what I have 
ſaid; all that I have ſaid relating to thoſe propoſitions 
wherein the ſame term is affirmed of itſelf. And I would 
fain ſee an inſtance, wherein any ſuch can be made uſe 
of, to the advantage and improvement of any one's 
knowledge. Inſtances of other kinds, whatever uſe may 
be made of them, concern not me, as not being ſuch 
as I call identical. | 
| OM Secondly, another ſort. of trifling 
„. 17 propoſitions i is, when a part of the complex 
of any com- idea is predicated of the name of the whole ; 
plex idea is a part of the definition of the word defined. 
Ne whole of Such are all propoſitions wherein the genus 
oe. js predicated of the ſpecies, or more com- 
prehenſive of leſs comprehenſive terms: for what infor- 
mation, what knowledge carries this propoſition'in it, 
viz. lead is a metal, to a man who knows the complex 
idea the name lead ſtands for? all the ſimple ideas that 
go to the complex one ſignified by the term metal, being 
nothing but what he before comprehended, and ſignified 
by the name lead. Indeed, to a man that knows the 
ſignification of the word metal, and not of the word 
lead, it is a ſhorter way to explain the ſignification of 
the word lead, by ſayin it is a metal, which at once 
expreſſes ſeveral of its imple ideas, than, to enumerate 
them one by one, telling him it is a a FOY heavy, 
fuſible, and malleable. . 
As part of tbe . 5. Alike trifling it is, to predicate any 
definition of other part of the definition of the term de- 
GET, de- fined, or to affirm any one of the ſimple 
daddeas of a complex one of the name of the 
whole complex idea ; as, all 7 os is fuſible. For fuſi- 
bility being one of the ſimple ideas that goes to the mak- 


ing up the complex one the ſound gold ſtands for, what 
can it be but playing \ with ſounds, to affirm that of the 
name gold, which is comprehended in its received fi 

- nification ? It would be thought little better than rick. 5 
culous, to affirm gravely as a truth of moment, that gold 
is yellow ; and I ſee not how it is any Jot more material 


to 
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to ſay, it is fuſible, unleſs that quality be left out of the 


complex idea, of which the ſound gold is the mark in 


ordinary ſpeech. What inſtruction can it carry with it, 
to tell one that which he hath been told already, or he 


is ſuppoſed to know before? For I am ſuppoſed to 


know the fignification of the word another uſes to me, 


or elſe he is to tell me. And if I know that the name 
gold ſtands for this complex idea of body, yellow, heavy, 
fuſible, malleable, it will not much inſtruct me to put 


it ſolemnly afterwards in a propoſition, and gravely ſay, 
all gold is fuſible. Such propoſitions can only ſerve to 
ſhow the diſingenuity of one, who will go from the defi- 
nition of his own terms, by reminding him ſometimes 
of it; but carry no knowledge with them, but of the 


fignification of words, however certain they be. 

. 6. Every man is an animal, or living 1 
body, is as certain a propoſition as can be; man 
but no more conducing to the knowledge palfry. 
of things, than to ſay, a palfry is an ambling 
horſe, or a neighing ambling animal, both being only 
about the ſignification of words, and make me know 


but this; that body, ſenſe and motion, or power of ſen-. 
fation and moving, are three of thoſe ideas that I always 


comprehend and ſignify by the word man; and where 


they are not to be found together, the name man belongs 


not to that thing : and ſo of the other, that body, ſenſe, 


and a certain way of going, with a certain kind of voice, 
are ſome of thoſe ideas which I always comprehend, 
and ſignify by the word palfry; and when they are not 
to be found together, the name palfry belongs not to 
that thing. It is juſt the ſame, and to the ſame purpoſe, 
when any term ſtanding for any one or more of the fim- 
ple ideas, that all together make up that complex idea. 


- which is called man, is affirmed of the term man: v. 
ſuppoſe a Roman ſignified by the word homo all theſe 


diſtinct ideas united in one ſubject, © corportetas, ſen- 


ſibilitas, potentia {ſe movendi, rationalitas, rifibilitas ;*” 
he might, no doubt, with great certainty, univerſally 
affirm one, more, or all of theſe together of the word 
homo, but did no more than fay that the word homo, in 


his country, comprehended in its ſignification all theſe 
"BE ideas. 
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ideas. Much like a romance knight, who by the word 
paliry ſignified theſe ideas; body of a certain figure, 
four-legged, with ſenſe, motion, ambling, neighing, 
White, uſed to have a woman on his back; might with 
the ſame certainty univerſally affirm alſo any or all of 
theſe of the word palfry ; but did thereby teach no more, 
but that the word palfry, in his or. romance language, 
ſtood for all theſe, and was not to be applied to any 
thing, where any of theſe was wanting. But he that 
Hall tell me, that in whatever thing ſenſe, motion, rea- 
ſon, and laughter, were united, that thing had actually | 
a notion of God, or would be caft into a ſleep by opium, 
made indeed an inſtructive propolition : becauſe neither 
having the notion of God, nor being caſt into ſleep by 
opium, being contained in the idea ſignified by the word 
man, we are by fuch propoſitions taught ſomething 
more than barely what word man ſtands for; and 
| therefore the knowledge contained in it is more than 
verbal. | » 

i hey Before a man makes any ropeſi- 
8 but tion, he is ſuppoſed to underſtand ? 3 terms 
- the fignifica- he uſes in it, or elſe he talks like a parrot, 
tion Pol | only making a noiſe by imitation, and fram- 
170 8 ing certain ſounds, which he has learnt of 
others; but not as a rational creature, uſing them for 
ſigns of ideas which he has in his mind. The hearer 
allo is ſuppoſed to underſtand the terms as the ſpeaker 
uſes them, or elſe he talks jargon, and makes an unin- 
_ telligible noiſe. And therefore. he trifles with words, 
who. makes ſuch a propoſition, which, when it is made, 
contains no more than one of the terms does, and which 
a man was ſuppoſed. to know before; v. g. a triangle 
hath three fides, or ſaffron, is. yellow. f And this is no 
farther tolerable, than where a man goes to explain his 
terms, to one who is ſuppoſed or declares himſelf not to 
underſtand him: and then it teaches only the ſignifica- 
tion oft that word, and the uſe of that ſign. | 

. 8. We can know a wg: the truth of two 

8 ſorts of propoſitions with perfect certainty ; 
the one is, of thoſe 1 propoſitions 

which have a certainty in them but it is only a verbal 
cer- 
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certainty, but not inſtructive. And, ſecondly, we can 


know the truth, and ſo may be certain in propoſitions, 


Which affirm ſomething of another, which is a neceflary 


conſequence of its preciſe complex idea, but not con- 


tained in it: as that the external angle of all triangles is 
bigger than either of the oppoſite internal angles; which 
relation of the outward angle to either of the oppoſite 
internal angles, making no part of the complex idea 
_ ſignified by the name triangle, this is a real truth, and 
conveys with it inſtructive real knowledge. 
F. 9. We having little or no knowledge 
of what combinations there be of ſimple pofitionscon- 
ideas exiſting together in ſubſtances, but by cerning ſub- 
our ſenfes, we cannot make any univerſal ſtances are 
often trifling. 
certain propoſitions concerning them, any 
farther than our nominal eſſences lead us: which being 
to a very few and inconſiderable truths, in reſpect of 
thoſe which depend on their real conſtitutions, the ge- 
neral propoſitions that are made about ſubſtances, if 
they are certain, are for the moſt part but trifling; and 
if they are inſtructive, are uncertain, and ſuch as we 
can have no knowledge of their real truth, how much 
ſoever conſtant obſervation and analogy may aſſiſt our 
judgment in gueſſing. Hence it comes to paſs, that one 
may often meet with very clear and coherent diſcourſes, 
that amount yet to nothing. For it is plain, that names 
of ſubſtantial beings, as well as others, as far as they 
have relative ſignifications affixed to them, may, with 
great truth, be joined negatively and affirmatively in 
Propoſitions, as their relative definitions make them fit 
to be ſo joined; and propoſitions conſiſting of ſuch 
terms, may, with the * me clearneſs, be deduced one 
from another, as thoſe that convey the moſt real truths : 
and'all this, without any knowledge of the nature or 
reality of things exiſting without us. By this method 


one may make demonſtrations and undoubted propoſi- 


tions in words, and yet thereby advance not one jot in 
the knowledge of the truth of things; v. g. he that hav- 
ing learnt theſe following words, with their ordinary 
mutually relative acceptations annexed to them: v. g. 


ſubſtance, man, animal, form, ſoul, vegetative, ſenſitive, 
| N 4 rational, 
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rational, may make ſeveral undoubted propoſitions 
about the ſoul, without knowing at all what the ſoul 
really is: and of this ſort, a man may find an infinite 
number of propoſitions, reaſonings, and concluſions, in 
books of metaphyſicks, ſchool-divinity, and ſome ſort 
of natural philoſophy; and, after all, know as little of 
God, ſpirits, or bodies, as he did before he ſet out. 
And/why, 0 He that hath liberty to define, 
i, e. to determine the ſignification of his 
names of ſubſtances (as certainly every one does in effect, 
who makes them ſtand for his own ideas) and makes 
their Hgnifications at a venture, taking them from his 
own or other men's fancies, and not from an examina- 
tion or inquiry into the nature of things themſelves ; 
may, with little trouble, demonſtrate them one of an- 
other, according to thoſe ſeveral reſpects and mutual 
relations he has given them one to another; wherein, 
however things agree or diſagree in their own nature, he 
needs mind nothing but his own notions, with the 
names he hath beſtowed upon them: but thereby no 
more increaſes his own knowledge, than he does his 
riches, who, taking a bag of counters, calls one in a 
certain place a pound, another in another place a ſhil- 
ling, and a third in a third place a penny; and ſo pro- 
cceding, may undoubtedly reckon right, and caſt up a 
great ſum, according to his counters ſo. placed, and 
ſtanding for more or leſs as he pleaſes, without being 
* jot the richer, or without even knowing how much 
und, ſhilling, or penny is, but only that one is con- 
6 "4 in the other twenty times, and contains the other 
twelve: which a man may alſo do in the ſignification 
of words, by making them, in reſpect of one another. 
more, or . or equally comprehenſive. 5 
Thirdy, F. 1 I. Though yet concerning moſt moni | 
uſing words uſed in diſcourſes, equally argumentative 
varioully is and controverſial, there is this more to be 
4 with complained of, which is the worſt ſort of 
ö trifling, and which ſets us yet farther from 
the certainty of knowledge we hope to attain by them, 
or find in them; viz. that. moſt writers are ſa far from 
inſtructing us in and nature and knowledge: of things, 
| | e 
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that they uſe their words looſely and uncertainly, and 
do not, by uſing them conſtantly and ſteadily in the 


ſame ſignifications, make plain and clear deductions of 
words one from another, and make their diſcourſes co- 
herent and clear (how little ſoever they were inſtruc. ' 
tive) which were not difficult to do, did they not find 
it convenient to ſhelter, their 1gnorance or obſtinacy, 
under the obſcurity and perplexedneſs of their terms: 
to which, perhaps, inadvertency and ill cuſtom do in 


many men much contribute. 
§. 12. To conclude; barely verbal pro- Marks of 
poſitions may be known by theſe following verbal pro- 
marks: 8 poſitions: 
Firſt, all propoſitions, wherein two ab- 1. Predica- 
ſtract terms are affirmed one of another, are tion in ab- 
barely about the ſignification of ſounds. For 2 
ſince no abſtract idea can be the ſame with any other 


but itſelf, when its abſtract name is affirmed of any 


other term, it can ſignify no more but this, that it ma 
or ought to be called by that name, or that theſe two 


names ſignify the ſame idea. Thus ſhould any one ſay, 
that parſimony is frugality, that gratitude is juſtice, that 


this or that action is or is not temperate; however ſpe- 
cCious theſe and the like propoſitions may at firſt ſight 


ſeem, yet when we come to preſs them, and examine 
' Nicely what they contain, we ſhall find that it all amounts 


to nothing but the ſignification of thoſe terms. 


$. 13. Secondly, all propoſitions wherein „ A part of 5 


a part of the complex idea, which any term the definition 


ſtands for, is predicated of that term, are Predicated aof 


only verbal; v. g. to ſay that gold is a metall em. 


or heavy. And thus all propoſitions, wherein more 
eee words, called genera, are affirmed of ſub- 
ordinate or lefs comprehenſive, called ſpecies, or indi- 


viduals, are barely verbal. 


When by theſe two. rules we have e the pro- 
poſitions that make up the diſcourſes we ordinarily meet 
with both in and out of books, we ſhall, perhaps, find 
that a greater part of them, than is uſually ſuſpected, are 
purely: about the ſignification of words, and contain no- 
W in * but the uſe and application of theſe _ # 
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This, I think, I may lay down for an infallible rule, 
that wherever the diſtinct idea any word ſtands for is 
not known and conſidered, and ſomething not contained 
in the idea is not affirmed or denied of it; there our 
thoughts ſtick wholly in ſounds, and are able to attain 
no real truth or falſnood. This, perhaps, if well heeded, 
might ſave us a great deal of uſeleſs amuſement and diſ- 

te, and very much ſhorten our trouble and wander- 
ing, in the ſearch of real — true N N 


„ 
| Of our Knowledge of Exiſtence. 


Grenier. $. I. HET we have only confi- 
dered the eſſences of things, 
tions cone, - age which being only abſtract ideas, and thereby 
not exiſtence. removed in our thoughts from particular 
exiſtence ( that being the proper operation of the mind, 
in abſtraction, to conſider an idea under no other exiſt- 
ence, but what it has in the underſtanding) gives us no 
knowledge of real exiſtence at all. Where by the way 
ue may take notice, that univerſal propoſitions, of whoſe. 
truth or falſnood we can have certain knowledge, con- 
cern not exiſtence; and farther, that all particular affir- 
mations or negations, that would not be certain if they 
were made general, are only concerning exiſtence; they 
declaring only the accidental union or ſeparation of ideas 
in things exiſting, which, in their abſtract p have 
nnn en union or repugnancy. 
a . 2. But, leaving the nature of . 
2 ch, of tions and different ways of predication to 
be conſidered more at large 1 in another place, 
let us proceed now to inquire: concerning 
our know * of the exiſtence of things, and how we 
come by it. I ſay then, that we have the knowledge of 
pur own exiſtence by intuition; of the exiſtence of God 
by man, and of other — by ſenſation. - 


; "4 
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F. 3. As for our own exiſtence, we per- Our know- 


ceive it ſo plainly, and ſo certainly, that it ledge of our 


neither needs nor is capable of any proof. own exiſtence 
For nothing can be more evident to us, than * tuitive- 

our own. exiſtence; I think, I reaſon, I feel pleaſure 
and pain: can any of theſe be more evident to me, than 


my own exiſtence? if I doubt of all other things, that 


very doubt makes me perceive my own exiſtence, and 
will not ſuffer me to doubt of that. For if I know I 
feel pain, it is evident I have as certain perception of 


my own exiſtence, as of the exiſtence of the pain I feel: 
or if I know I doubt, I have as certain perception of 


. the exiſtence of the thing doubting, as of that thought 
which I call doubt. Experience then convinces us, that 
we have an intuitive knowledge of our own exiſtence, 
and an internal infallible perception that we are. In 
every act of ſenſation, reaſoning, or thinking, we are 
conſcious to ourſelves of our own being; and, in this 


matter, come not ſhort of the higheſt degree of cer- 


CHAP. X. | 
1 Of our Knowledge of the Exiſtence of a God. 


$. 1. TPHOUGH God has given us no wy... 
innate ideas of himſelf; though pable of 


he has ſtamped no original characters on knowing cer- 


our minds, wherein we may read his being ; wm 0 
yet having furniſhed us with thoſe faculties God, 
our minds are endowed with, he hath not 


left himſelf without witneſs : fince we have ſenſe, per. ? 
ception, and reaſon, and cannot want a clear proof of 
» as. long as wercarry ourſelves about us. Nor can 


we juſtly complain of our ignorance in this great point, 


; _ he has ſo plentifully provided us with the means 
iſcover and know. him, fo far as is neceſſary to the 
of our being, and the great concernment of our. 


f — But though this be the moſt obvious truth 


that 
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that reaſon difcovers ; and though its evidence be (if 1 
miſtake not) equal to mathematical certainty: yet it re- 
quires thought and attention, and the mind muſt apply 
itſelf to a regular deduction of it from ſome part of our 
intuitive knowledge, or elſe we ſhall be as uncertain and 
ignorant of this as of other propoſitions, which are in 
themſelves capable of clear demonſtration. To ſhow 
therefore that we are capable of knowing, i. e. being 
certain that there is a God, and how we may come by 
this certainty, I think we need go no farther than our- 
ſelves, and that undoubred knowledge we have of our 
own exiſtence. : 1 5 
; §. 2. I think it is beyond erte chat : 
— man has a clear idea of his own being; he 
Golf is. knows certainly he exiſts, and that he is 
ME t- fomething. He that can doubt, whether he 
be any thing or no, I ſpeak not to, no more than [I 
would argue with pure nothing, or endeavour to con- 
vince non- entity, that it were ſomething. If any one 
pretends to be ſo ſceptical, as to deny his own exiſtence | 


(tor really to doubt of it is manifeſtly impoſſible) let 


kim for me enjoy his beloved happineſs of being no- 


thing, until hunger, or ſome other pain, convince him 


of the contrary. This then, I think, I may take for a 
truth, which every one's certain knowledge aſſures him 
of, beyond the liberty of doubting, viz. that he is fome- 
thing that actually exiſts. 
He knows. F. 3. In the next place, man knows by 
alſo that no- an intuitive certainty, that bare nothing can 
ne + r. no more produce any real being, than it 
E : can be equal to two right angles. If a man 
fore ſome-.. » knows not that non- entity, or the abſence 
thing cter- of all being, cannot be equal to two right 
angles, it is impoſſible he ſhould know any 


Fs, ee, in Euclid. If therefore we knew there 


is ſome real being, and chat non-entity cannot produce 
any real being, it is an evident demonſtration, that from 
eternity there has been ſomething; ſince what was not 
from eternity had a beginning; and what had a _ 
ning x n be . by . eue, 1 He 

25 4 5.4. 
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5 4. Next, ' it 18 evident, that what had This ent 
its being and beginning from another, muſt being muſt 
alſo have all that which is in, and belongs be moſt pow- 
to its being, from another too. All the 

| Powers it has muſt be owing to, and received from, the 
ſame ſource. This eternal ſource then of all being muſt 
alſo be'the ſource and original of all power ; and ſo this 
eternal being muſt be alſo the moſt powerful. | 
F. 5. Again, a man finds in himſelf per- 
ception and knowledge. We have then got 
one ſtep farther; and we are certain now, | 
that there is not only ſome being, but ſome know! ing 
intelligent being in the world. 

There was a time then, when there was no d 
being, and when knowledge began to be; or elſe there 
has been alſo a knowing being from eternity. If it be 
ſaid, there was a time when no being had any knowled 

when that eternal being was void of all underſtanding ; 
I reply, that then it was impoſſible there 'ſhould ever 
have been any knowledge : it being as impoſſible that 
things wholly void of knowledge, and operating blindly, 
and without any perception, thould produce a knowing 
being, as it is impoſſible that a triangle ſhould make 
itſelf three angles bigger than two right ones. For it is 
as repugnant to the idea of ſenſeleſs matter, that it 
ſhould put into itſelf, ſenſe, perception, and knowledge, 
as it is repugnant to the idea of a triangle, that it ſhould 
put into itſelf greater angles than two right ones. 

F. 6. Thus from the- conſideration of Fr PR $5 
ourſelves, and what we'infallibly find in our fore God. b 
own conſtitutions, our reaſon leads us to 
the knowledge of this certain and evident truth, that 
there is an eternal, moſt powerful, and moſt knowing 
being; which whether any one will pleaſe to call God, 


And moſt 
knowing. 


it matters not. The thing is evident, and from this 


idea duly conſidered, will eafily be deduced all thoſe 
other attributes, which we- ought to aſcribe to this 
eternal being. If nevertheleſs any one ſhould be found 
ſo ſenſeleſly arrogant, as to ſuppoſe man alone know- 
ing and wiſe, but yet the product of mere ignorance 


and chance; and that all the reſt of the univerſe acted 


only 
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only by that blind hap-hazard: I ſhall leave with him 
that very rational and emphatical rebuke of Tully, I. ii. 
de leg. to be conſidered at his leiſure: What can be 


e more ſillily arrogant and miſbecoming, than for 4 
man to think that he has a mind and underſtanding 


« in him, but yet in all the univerſe beſide there is no 
«« fuch thing? Or that thoſe things, which with the 
te utmoſt ſtretch of his reaſon he can fearce comprehend, 
ce ſhould be moved and managed without any reaſon at 


.« al? « Quid eſt enim verius, quam neminem eſſe 


s oportere tam ſtulte arrogantem, ut in ſe mentem & 
e rationem putet ineſſe, in cœlo mundoque non putet ? 
Aut ea quæ vix ſumma ingenii ratione 8 
< nulla ratione moveri putet ?”” 

From what has been faid, it is plain to me, we have, 


a more certain knowledge of the exiftence of a God, 
than of any thing our ſenſes hav@not immediately diſ- 
covered to us. Nay, I preſume I may ſay, that we 

more certainly know that there is a God, than that there 


is any thing elſe without us. When I ſay we know, I 
mean there is ſuch a knowledge within our reach which 
we cannot miſs, if we will but apply our minds to that, 
as we do to ſeveral other inquiries. 


5 Our idea ora 8. J. How far the idea of a moſt perfect 


moſt perſect being, which a man may frame in his mind, 
being not the does or does not prove the exiſtence of a 
3 of God, I will not here examine. For in the 

different make of men's tempers and apph- 
cation of their thoughts, fome arguments prevail more 


on one, and fome on another, for the confirmation of 


the ſame truth. But yet, I think, this I may ſay, chat 


it is an ill way of eſtabliſhing this truth, and ſileneing 


atheifts, to lay the whole ſtreſs of fo important a point 
as this upon that ſole foundation; and take ſome men's 


having that idea of God in their minds (for it is evident 


ſome men have none, and ſome worſe than none, and 
the moſt very different) for the only proof of a deity: 
and out of an over-fondneſs of that in; invention 
caſhier, or at leaſt endeavour to invalidate all other ar- 
guments, and forbid us to hearken to thoſe proofs, as 
being weak or — which our own — and 
E the 
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the ſenſible parts of the univerſe. offer fo clearly and 
cogently to our thoughts, that I deem it impoſſible for 
a conſidering man to withſtand them. For I judge it 
as certain and clear a truth, as can any where be deli- 


vered, that the inviſible things of God are clearly ſeen 


from the creation of the world, being underſtood by the 
things that are made, even his eternal power and godhead. 
Though our own. being furniſhes us, as I have ſhown, 
with an evident and inconteſtible proof of a deity; and I 
believe no-body can avoid the cogency of it, who will 
but as carefully attend to it, as to any other demonſtra- 
tion of ſo many parts: yet this being ſo fundamental a 
truth, and of that conſequence, that all religion and 
genuine morality depend thereon, I doubt not but I 
ſhall be forgiven by my reader, if I go over ſome parts 
of this argument again. and enlarge a little more upon 
hem. 

S. 8. There is no — more evident, Something 
than that ſomething muſt be from eternity. from eter- 
I never yet heard of any one ſo unreaſona- 1 
ble, os that could ſuppoſe ſo manifeſt a contradiction, 
as a time wherein there was perfectly nothing: this be- 
ing of all abſurdities the greateſt, to imagine that pure 
nothing, the perfect negation and abſence of all beings, 
ſhould ever produce any real exiſtence. 

It being then unavoidable for all rational creatures 


to conclude, that ſomething has exiſted from eternity; 


let us. next ſee what kind of thing that muſt be. 
F. 9. There are but two forts of beings in Two forts of 
the world, that man knows or conceives. beings, 


Firſt, ſuch as are purely material, without rative and a | 


ſenſe, perception or thought, as the chp- eas 
pings of our beards, and parings of our nails. 
Secondly, ſenſible, thinking, perceiving beings, fuck 
as we find ourſelves to be, which, if you pleaſe, we will 
hereafter call cogitative and incogitative beings; which 
to our preſent purpoſe, if for nothing elſe, are, Perhaps, 
better terms than material and immaterial. 

$. 10. If then there muſt be fomething TIncogitative 

eternal, let us fee what ſort of being it muſt being cannot: 
be. And to that, it is very obvious to rea- Produceaco- 
_ fon, har it muſt neceſſarily be a cogitative Pe 

bs e being. 
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being. For it is as impoſſible to conceive, that ever 
bare incogitative matter ſhould produce a thinking in- 
telligent being, as that nothing ſhould of itſelf produce 
matter. Let us ſuppoſe any parcel of matter eternal, 
great or ſmall, we ſhall find it, in itſelf, able to produce 
nothing. For example; let us ſuppoſe the matter of 
the next pebble we meet with eternal, cloſely united, 
and the parts firmly at reſt together; if there were no 
other being in the world, muſt it not eternally remain 

ſo, a dead inactive lump? Is it poſſible to conceive it 
can add motion to irlell being purely matter, or pro- 
duce any thing? Matter then, by its own ſtrength, can- 
not produce in itſelf ſo much as motion: the motion it 
bas muſt alſo be from eternity, or elſe be produced, and 
added to matter by ſome other being more powerful 
than matter; matter, as is evident, having not power 
to produce motion in itſelf. But let us ſuppoſe motion 
eternal too; yet matter, incogitative matter and motion, 
whatever changes it might produce of figure and bulk, 


could never produce thought: knowledge will. ſtill be 


as far beyond the power of motion and matter to pro- 
duce, as matter is beyond the power of nothing or non- 


entity to produce. And I appeal to every one's . w n 


thoughts, whether he cannot as eaſily conceive matter 
produced by nothing, as thought to be Leer by 
pure matter, when before there was no ſu 

thought, or an intelligent being exiſting? Divide matter 


ch thing as 


into as minute parts as you will (which we are apt to 


imagine a ſort of ſpiritualizing, or making a thinking 
thing of it) vary the figure and motion of it as much 
as you pleaſe; a globe, cube, cone, priſm, cylinder, &c. 
whoſe diameters are but 1000000th part of a gry *, will 


A 


operate no otherwiſe upon other bodies of proportion- 


able bulk, than thoſe of an inch or foot diameter; and 


* Fl PA 
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Ar is 7; of a line, a line 4 of an inch, an inch 7, of a philoſo- 
1 foot, a philoſophical foot 3. of a pendulum, whoſe diadroms, in the 


titude of 45 degrees, are each equal to one ſecond of time or 30 of a 
minute. I have affetedly made uſe of this meaſure here, and the parts 
of it, under a decimal diviſion, with names to them ; becauſe, I think, 
it would be of general convenience, that this ſhould be the common mea- 

ſure, in the commonwealth of letters. ; | 
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you may as rationally expect to produce ſenſe, thought, 


and knowledge, by putting together, in a certain figure 

and motion, groſs particles of matter, as by thoſe that 
are the very minuteſt, that do any where exiſt. They 
knock, impel, and reſiſt one another, juſt as the greater 
do, and that is all they can do. So that if we will ſup- 
poſe nothing firſt, or eternal ; matter can never begin 
to be: if we ſuppoſe bare matter, without motion, eter- 
nal; motion can never begin to be: if we ſuppoſe only 
mafter and motion firſt, or eternal ; thought. can never 
begin to be. For it is impoſſible to conceive that mat- 
ter, either with or without motion, could have origi- 


nally in and from itſelf ſenſe, perception and know- 


ledge ; as is evident from hence, that then ſenſe, per- 
ception and knowledge mult be a property eternally in- 
| ſeparable from matter and every particle of it. Not to 

add, that though our general or fo ecific conception of 
matter makes us ſpeak of it as 922 thing, yet really all 
matter is not one individual thing, neither is there any 
ſuch thing exiſting as one material being, or one ſingle 
body that we know or can conceive. Mad therefore if 
matter were the eternal firſt cogitative being, there 


would not be one eternal infinite cogitative being, but 


an infinite number of eternal finite cogitative beings, 
independent one of another, of limited force and dif- 
tinct thoughts, which could never produce that order, 
harmony and beauty which are to be found in nature. 


Since therefore whatſoever is the firſt eternal being muſt 


neceſſarily be cogitative; and whatſoever is firſt of all 
things, muſt neceſſarily contain in it, and actually have, 
at leaſt, all the perfections that can ever after exiſt; nor 
can it ever give to another any perfection that it hath 
not, either actually in itſelf, or at leaſt in a higher de- 
gree; it neceſſarily follows, that the firſt eternal being 
cannot be matter. 
FS. 12. If therefore it be evident, that Therefore 
ſomething neceſſarily muſt exiſt from eter- there has 
nity, it is alſo as evident, that that ſome- been an eter- 
thing muſt neceſſarily be a cogitative being: 
for it is as impoſſible that incogitative matter ſhould 


produce a cogitative being, a . or the ne- 
N II. . gation 


nal wiſdom. 
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gation of all being, fhould produce a poſitive being or 
—_— —_. 1 7 
F. 12. Though this diſcovery of the neceſſary exiſt- 
ence of an eternal mind does ſufficiently lead us into 
the knowledge of God; fince it will hence follow; that 
all other knowing beings that have a beginning miuſt 
depend on him, and have no other ways of knowledge, 
or extent of power, than what he gives them ; and there- 
fore if he made thoſe, he made alſo the leſs: excellent 
pieces of this univerſe, all inanimate beings, whereby his 
omniſcience, power, and providence will be eſtabliſhed, 
and all his other attributes neceſſarily follow : yet to 
clear up this a little farther, we will ſee what doubts 
can be raiſed againſt it, 1 
. 13. Firſt, perhaps it will be ſaid, that 
"Wikiher ma- though it be as clear as demonſtration can 
wrial or 6 33 „ CLIT. s wy 15 
mmake it, that there muſt be an eternal be- 
ing, and that being muſt alſo be knowing; yet it does 
not follow, but that thinking being may alſo be material. 
| 75 it be ſo; it equally ſtill follows, that there is a God. 
For if there be an eternal, omniſcient, omnipotent be- 
ing, it is certain that there is a God, whether you ima- 
gine that being to be material or no. But herein, I ſup- 
poſe, lies the danger and deceit of that ſuppoſition : 
there being no way to avoid the demonſtration, that 
there is an eternal knowing being, men, devoted to mat- 
ter, would willingly have it granted, that this knowing 
being is material; and then letting flide out of their 
minds, or the diſcourſe, the demonſtration whereby an 
eternal knowing being was proved. neceſſarily to exiſt, 
would argue all to be matter, and ſo deny a God, that 
is, an eternal cogitative being: whereby they are ſo far 
Jom eſtabliſhing, that they deſtroy their own hypothe- 
is. For if there can be, in their opinion, eternal mat- 
ter, without any eternal cogitati ve DES they mani- 
feffly ſeparate matter and thinking, and fuppoſe no ne- 
ceſſary connexion of the one with the other, and ſo eſta- 
bliſhi the neceſſity of an eternal ſpirit, but not of matter; 
Here it has been proved already, that an eternal cogita- 


tive.being is unavoidably to be granted. Now if think- 
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of matter will not follow from the eternal exiſtence of a 
cogitative being, and they ſuppoſe it to no purpoſe. 
g. 14. But now let us ſuppoſe they can Not mate- 
ſatisfy themſelves or others, that this eternal rial, 1. Be- 
thinking being is material. | cauſe every 
Firſt, I would aſk them, Whether they particle of 
. a matter is not 
imagine, that all matter, every particle of cogitative. 
matter, thinks? This, I ſuppoſe, they will 
ſcarce ſay; ſince then there would de as many eternal 
thinking beings as there are particles of matter, and ſo 
an infinity of gods. And yet if they will not allow 
matter as matter, that is, every particle of matter to be 
as well cogitative as extended, they will have as hard a 1 
taſk to make out to their own reaſons a cogitative being 
out of incogitative particles, as an extended being out 
of unextended parts, if I may ſo ſpeak. 
S. 15. Secondly, if all matter does not 2. One par- 
think, I next aſk, © Whether it be only one ticle alone of 
«« atom that does ſo?” This has as many matter can- 
abſurdities as the other; for then this atom 2 _— 
of matter muſt be alone eternal or not. If | 
this alone be eternal, then this alone, by its powerful ES. 
thought or will, made all the reſt of matter. And ſo 
we have the creation of matter by a powerful thought, 
which is that the materialiſts ſtick at. For if they ſup- 
poſe one ſingle thinking atom to have produced all the 
reſt of matter, they cannot aſcribe that pre-eminency to 
it upon any other account than that of its thinking, the 
only ſuppoſed difference. But allow it to be by ſome 
other way, which is above our conception, it muſt ſtill 
be creation, and theſe men muſt give up their great 
maxim, ex nihilo nil fit. If it be ſaid, that all the 
reſt of matter is equally eternal, as that thinking atom, 
it will be to ſay any thing at pleaſure, though ever ſo 
| abſurd: for to ſuppoſe all matter eternal, and yet one 
- ſmall particle in knowledge and power infinitely above 
all the reſt, is without any the leaſt appearance of reaſon 
to frame an hypotheſis. Every particle of matter, as 
matter, is capable of all the ſame figures and motions of | 
any other; and 1 challenge any one, in his thoughts, to | 
add any thing elſe to one above another. 
N e WP 
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3. A Gem FS. 16. If then neither one peculiar atom 


of incogita- alone can be this eternal thinking being; 


tive matter nor all matter as matter, i. e. every particle 
conver ho of matter, can be it; it only remains, that 
Sm it is ſomecertain ſyſtem of matter duly put 
together, that 1s this thinking eternal being. This is 
that, which, I imagine, is that notion which men are 
apteſt to have of God; who would have him a material 
being, as moſt readily ſuggefted to them, by the ordi- 
nary conceit they have of themſelves, and other men, 
which they take to be material thinking beings. But 
this imagination, however more natural, is no leſs ab- 
ſurd than the other: for to ſuppoſe the eternal thinking 
being to be nothing elſe but a compoſition of particles 
of matter each whereof is incogitative, is to aſcribe all 
the wiſdom and knowledge of that eternal being only to 
the juxta-poſition of parts; than which nothing can be 
more abſurd. For unthinking particles of matter, how- 
ever put together, can have nothing thereby added to 
them, but a new relation of poſition, which it is im- 
poſſible ſhould give thought and knowledge to them. 
ES 6. 17. But farther, this corporeal ſyſtem 
ITS 5 u either has all its parts at reſt, or it is à cer- 
reſt. tain motion of the parts wherein its think- 
ing conſiſts. If it be perfectly at reſt, it is 
but one lump, art bog can have no ee above one 
atom. on, 38 
If it be the motion of its bang on which its thinking 
depends, all the thoughts there muſt be unavoidably ac- 
cidental and limited; fince all the particles that by mo- 
tion cauſe thought, being each of them in itſelf without 
any thought, cannot regulate its own motions, much 
leſs be regulated by the thought of the whole; fince that 
thought is not the cauſe of motion (for then it muſt be 
antecedent to it, and ſo without it) but the conſequence 
of it, whereby. freedora, power, choice, and all rational 
and wiſe thinking or acting, will be quite taken away: 
fo that ſuch a thinking being will be no better nor wiſer | 
than pure blind matter; ſince to reſolve all into the ac- 
cidental unguided motions of blind matter, or into 
thought depending on unguided motions of blind matter, 
1 ; ; 775 8 hy ; f | | 18 A 
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is the fame thing; not to mention the narrowneſs of 
ſuch thoughts and knowledge that muſt depend on the 
motion of ſuch parts. But there needs no enumeration 
of any more abſurdities and impoſſibilities in this hypo- 
theſis (however full of them it be) than that before- 
mentioned; ſince let this thinking ſyſtem be all, or a 
part of the matter of the univerſe, it is impoſſible that 
any one particle ſhould either know its own, or the mo- 
tion of any other particle, or the whole know the motion 
of every particle; and ſo regulate its own thoughts or 
motions, or indeed have any thought reſulting from 
ſuch motion. 4 | | 
F. 18. Others would have matter to be Matter not 
eternal, notwithſtanding that they allow an co-eternal 
eternal, cogitative, immaterial being. This, 4 an "qa 
though it take not away the being of a Gd. 
yet ſince it denies one and the firſt great piece of his 
workmanſhip, the creation, let us confider it a little. 
Matter muſt be allowed eternal: Why? becauſe you 
cannot conceive how it can be made out of nothing ; 
why do you not alſo think yourſelf eternal ? You will., 
anſwer. perhaps, becauſe about twenty or forty years. 
ſince you began to be. But if I aſk you what that you 
is, which began then to be, you can ſcarce tell me. 
The matter, whereof you are made, began not then to 
be; for if it did, then it is not eternal: but it began to 
be put together in ſuch a faſnion and frame as makes up 
your body; but yet that frame of particles is not you, it 
makes not that thinking thing you are; (for I have now 
to do with one who allows an eternal, immaterial, 
thinking being, but would have unthinking matter 
eternal too) therefore when did that thinking thing be- 
gin to be? If it did never begin to be, then have you 
always been a thinking thing from eternity; the abſur- 
dity whereof I need not confute, till I meet with one 
who is ſo void of underſtanding as to own it. If there- 
fore you can allow a thinking thing to be made out of 
nothing (as all things that are not eternal muſt be) why 
alſo can you not allow it poſſible, for a material being 
to be made out of nothing, by an equal power, but that 
you have the experience of the one in view, and not of 
8 50 63 | the 
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the other? Though, when well conſidered, creation of 
a ſpirit will be found to require no leſs power than the 
creation of matter. Nay poſſibly, if we would emanci- 
pate ourſelves from vulgar notions, and raiſe our thoughts 
as far as they would reach, to a cloſer contemplation of 
things, we might be able to aim at ſome dim and ſeem- 
ing conception how matter might at firſt be made, and 
begin to exift by the power of that eternal firſt being : 
but to give beginning and being to a ſpirit, would be 
found a more inconceivable effect of omnipotent power. 
But, this being what would perhaps lead us too far 
from the notions on which the philoſophy now 1n the 
world is built, it would not be pardonable to deviate fo 
far from them; or to inquire, ſo far as grammar itſelf 
would authorize, if the common ſettled opinion oppoſes 
it: eſpecially in this place, where the received doctrine 
ſerves well enough to our preſent purpoſe, and leaves 
this paſt doubt, that the creation or beginning of any 
one ſubſtance out of nothing, being once admitted, the 
Creation of all other, but the Creator himſelf, may, wich 
the fame cafe, be ſuppoſed. 
F. 19. But you will fay, is it not impoſſible to admit 
of the making any thing out of nothing, ſince we cannot 
poſſibly conceive it? I anſwer, No: 1. Becauſe it is not 
reaſonable to deny the power of an infinite being, be- 
cCauſe we cannot comprehend its operations. We do not 
deny other effects upon this ground, becauſe we cannot 
Poſſibly conceive the manner of their production. We 
cannot conceive how any thing but impulſe of body can 
move body; and yet that is not a reaſon ſufficient to 
make us deny it impoſſible, againſt the conſtant expe- 
Tience we have of it in ourſelves, in all our voluntary 
motions, which are produced in us only by the free 
action or thought of our own minds; and are not, nor 
can be the effects of the impulſe or determination of the 
motion of blind matter in or upon our own bodies; for 
then it could not be in our power or choice to alter it. 
For example: my right hand writes, whilſt my left hand 
is ſtill: what cauſcs reſt in one, and motion in the other? 
Nothing but my will, a thought of my mind; my thought 
only changing, the right Rand reſts, and the left hand 
moves. 
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moves. This is matter of fact, which cannot be denied : 
explain this and make it intelligible, and then the next 
ſtep will be to underſtand creation. For the giving a 
new determination to the motion of the animal ſpirits d 
(which ſome make uſe of to explain voluntary motion) 
clears not the difficulty i one jot : to alter the determina» 
tion of motion, being in this cale no eaſier nor leſs, than 
to give motion itſelf ; ſince the new determination given 
to the animal ſ pirits muſt be either immediately by 
thought, or by ſome other body put in their way by 
thought, which was not in their way before, and ſo muſt 
owe its motion to thought ; either of which leaves vo- 
luntary motion as unintelligible as it was before. In 
the mean time it is an overvaluing ourſelves to reduce all 
to the narrow meaſure of our capacities; and to conclude 
all things impoſſible to be done, whoſe manner of doing 

exceeds our comprehenſion. This is to make our com- 
prehenſion infinite, or God finite, when what we can 
do is limited to what we can conceive of it. If you do 
not underſtand the operations of your own finite mind, 
that thinking thing within you, do not deem it ſtrange, 
that you cannot comprehend the operations of that eter- 
nal infinite mind, who made and governs all things, and 
whom the heaven of heavens cannot contain. 


CHAZ 
Of our Knowledge of the Exiſtence of other Things. 


. 1. HE knowledge of our own be- 
s ing we have 17 intuition. The 0 0 vuy 
exiſtence of a God reaſon clearly makes fation, | 
| known to us, as has been ſhown. 
The knowledge of the exiſtence of any other thing, 
Ve can have only by ſenſation: for there being no ne- 
8 ceſſary connexion of real exiſtence with any idea a man 
h th in his memory, nor of any other exiſtence but that 
of God, with the exiſtence of any particular man; no 
particular man can know the exiſtence of any other be- 


0 4 | | ing. 
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| ing, but ek when by actual operating upon him, it 
makes itſelf perceived by him. For the having the ien 
of any thing in our mind, no more proves the exiſtence 
of that thing, than the picture of a man evidences his 
being in the world, or the hs of a dream make 
thereby a true hiſtory. 


'S. 2. 3+.18 the the actual receiving 
1 
ee HP of ideas from without, that gives us notice 
this paper. of the exiſtence of other things, and makes 
us know that ſomething doth exiſt at that 
time without us, which cauſes that idea in us, though 
perhaps we neither know nor conſider how it does it ; 
for it takes not from the certainty of our ſenſes, and the 
ideas we receive by them, that we know not the manner 
wherein they are produced: v. g. whilſt I write this, I 
have, by the paper affecting my eyes, that idea produced 
in my mind, which whatever object cauſes, I call white; 
by which I know that that quality or accident (1. e, 
whoſe appearance before my eyes always cauſes that idea! 
doth really exiſt, and hath a being without me. And 
of this, the greateſt aſſurance I can poſſibly have, and 
to which my faculties can attain, is the teſtimony of my 
eyes, which are the proper and ſole judges of this thing, 
whoſe teſtimony I have reaſon to rely on as ſo certain, 
that I can no more doubt, whilſt I write this, that I ſee 
white and black, and that ſomething really exiſts, that 
cauſes that tian in me, than that I write or move 
my hand: which is a certainty as great as human nature 
is capable of, concerning the exiſtence of any thing, 
but a man's ſelf alone, and of God. [1 
This though F. 3. The notice we have by our ſenſes, - 
not ſo certain of the exiſting of things without us, though 
as demon- it be not altogether ſo certain as our intui- 
tration, yet tive knowledge, or the deductions of our 
may be called 
knowledge, Talon, employed about the clear abſtract 
and proves ideas of our own minds; yet it is an aſſu- 
the exiſtence rance that deſerves the name of knowledge. 
aten as, If we perſuade ourſelves, that our faculti 
| withaur us. perſuade ourſelves, that our faculties 
act and inform us right, concerning the ex- 
iſtence of thoſe objects that affect them, it cannot paſs 
for an ill- grounded confidence: for 190 think nobody 


can, 
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can, in earneſt, be ſo ſceptical, as to be uncertain of 
the exiſtence of thoſe things which he ſees and feels. 
At leaſt, he that can doubt ſo far (whatever he may have 
with his own thoughts) will never have any controverſy 
with me; ſince he can never be ſure I fay any thing 
contrary to his own opinion. As to myſelf, I think 
God has given me aſſurance enough of the exiſtence of 
things without me; fince by their different application 
I can produce in myſelf both pleafure and pain, which 
is one great concernment of my preſent ſtate. This is 
certain, the confidence that our faculties do not herein 


deceive us is the greateſt aſſurance we are capable of, 


\ concerning the exiſtence of material beings. For we 
cannot act any thing, but by our faculties; nor talk of 
knowledge itſelf, but by the helps of thoſe faculties, 
which are fitted to apprehend even what knowledge is. 

But beſides the aſſurance we have from our ſenſes them= 
ſelves, that they do not err in the information they give 
us, of the exiſtence of things without us, when they are 
affected by them, we are farther confirmed 1 in this allu- 
rance by other concurrent reaſons. | 

F. 4. Firſt, it is plain thoſe perceptions . 
are produced in us by exterior cauſes affect- we cannot 
ing our ſenſes; becauſe thoſe that want the have them 
organs of any ſenſe, never can have the ideas Puthy the 
inlet of the 

belonging to that ſenſe produced in their ſenſes. 3c 
minds. This is too evident to be doubted : 
and therefore we cannot but be aſſured, that they come 


in by the organs of that ſenſe, and no other way. The 


organs themſelves, it 1s plain, do not produce them; 
for then the eyes of a man in the dark would produce 


colours, and his noſe ſmell roſes in the winter : but we 
ſee nobody gets the reliſh of a pine-apple, till he goes 


to the Indies, where it is, and taſtes it. 

§. 5. Secondly, becauſe ſometimes I find, 8 1 
that I cannot avoid the having thoſe ideas idea from ac- 
produced in my mind. For though when 2 1 
my eyes are ſhut, or windows faſt, I can at another from 


pleaſure recal to my mind the ideas of light, memory, are 


or the ſun, which former ſenſations had very diſtinet 


lodged 1 in my memory; ſo I can at pleaſure Perceptions, 


lay 
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lay by that idea, and take into my view that of the ſmell 
of a role, or taſte of ſugar. But, if I turn my eyes 
at noon towards the fun, I cannot avoid the ideas, 
which the light, or ſun, then Enes in me. So that 


there is a manifeſt difference between the ideas laid up 
in my memory, (over which, if they were there SET 
ſhould have conſtantly the ſame power to diſpoſe of 
them, and lay them by at pleaſure) and thoſe which 
force themſelves upon me, and I cannot avoid having. 
And therefore it muſt needs be ſome exterior cauſe, and 
the briſk acting of ſome objects without me, whoſe effi- 
cacy I cannot refiſt, that produces thoſe ideas in my mind, 
whether I will or no. Beſides, there is no-body who 
doth not perceive the difference in himſelf between con- 
8 the ſun, as he hath the idea of it in his me- 
mory, and actually looking upon it: of which two, his 
perception is ſo diſtinct, that few of his ideas are more 
diſtinguiſhable one from another. And therefore he 
hath certain knowledge, that they are not both memory, 
or the actions of his mind, and fancies only within him; 
but that actual ſeeing hath a cauſe without. 
5 $. 6. Thirdly, add to this, that many of 
4 — thoſe ideas are produced in us with pain, 
accompanies Which afterwards we remember without the 
atual ſenſa- leaſt offence. Thus the pain of heat or 
uon accom cold, when the idea of it is revived in our 
Tn minds, gives us no diſturbance; which, 
af thoſeideas when felt, was very troubleſome, and is 
without the again, when actually repeated; which is 0c- 
— we caſioned by the diſorder the r 2 
agaauſes in our bodies when applied to it. 
And we remember the pains of hunger, thirſt, or the 
head- ach, without any pain at all; which would either 
never diſturb us, .or.elſe conſtantly do it, as often as we 
thought of it, were there nothing more but ideas float- 
ing in our minds, and appearances entertaining our fan- 
cies, without the real exiſtence of mig affecting us 
from abroad, The fame may be ſaid of pleaſure, ac- 
companying ſeveral actual ſenſations: and though ma- 
thematical demonſtrations depend not upon ſenſe, yet 
the examining them by diagrams gives great ge 
| ET | e 
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the evidence of our ſight, and ſeems to give it a cer- 

tainty approaching to that of demonſtration itſelf. For 
it would be very ſtrange, that a man ſhould allow it for 
an undeniable truth, that two angles of a figure, which 
he meaſures by lines and angles of a diagram, ſhould be 
bigger one than the other; and yet doubt of the exiſt- 
ence of thoſe lines and angles, which by nn on be 
makes uſe of to meaſure that by. 

$. 7. Fourthly, our ſenſes in many caſes a 
bear witneſs to the truth of each other's 4. Our ſenſe 
report, concerning the exiſtence of ſenſible other's teſti- 
things without us. He that ' ſees a fire, moeny of the 
may, if he doubt whether it be any thing D of 
more than a bare fancy, feel it too; and be — 
convinced, by putting his hand in it. Which 
certainly could never be put into ſuch exquiſite pain, by 
a bare idea or phantom, unleſs that the pain be a fancy 
too: which yet he cannot, when the burn is well, by 
raiſing the idea of it, bring upon himſelf again. | 

Thus I ſee, whilſt I write this, I can change the ap- 

earance of the paper : and by deſigning the letters tell 
before-hand what new idea it ſhall exhibit the very next 
moment, by barely drawing my pen over it: which will 
neither appear (let me fancy as much as I will) if my 
hands ſtand till; or though I move my pen, if my eyes 
be ſhut : nor when thoſe characters are once made on 
the paper, can I chooſe afterwards but ſee them as they 
are; that is, have the ideas of ſuch letters as I have-made. 
Whence it is manifeſt, that they are not barely the ſport 
and play of my own imagination, when I find that the 
characters, that were made at the pleaſure -of my own 
thought, do not obey them; nor yet ceaſe to be, when- 
ever I ſhall fancy it; but continue to affect the ſenſes 
conſtantly and regularly, according to the figures I made 
them. To which if we will add, that the ſight of thoſe 
ſhall, from another man, draw ſuch ſounds, as I before- 
hand defign they ſhall ſtand for; there will be little rea- 
fon left to doubt, that thoſe words I write do really exiſt 
without me, when they cauſe a long ſeries of regular 
en to affect my ears, which cauld not be che _— 
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of my imagination, nor could my memory retain them 
in that order. 

This 5 $. 8. But yet, if after all this any one 


y is as great Will be ſo ſceptical, as to diſtruſt his ſenſes, 
as our condi- and to affirm that all we ſee and hear, feel 


tion needs. and taſte, think and do, during our whole 


being, is but the ſeries and deluding appearances of a 
long dream, whereof there is no reality; and therefore 
will queſtion the exiſtence of all things, or our know- 
ledge of any thing; I muſt deſire him to conſider, that 
if all be a dream, chen he doth but dream, that he makes 
the queſtion; and ſo it is not much matter, that a wak- 
ing man ſhould anſwer him. But yet, if he pleaſes, he 
may. dream that I make him this anſwer, that the cer- 
tainty of things exiſting in rerum natura, when we have 
the teſtimony of our ſenſes for it, is not only as great as 
our frame can attain to, but as. our condition needs. 
For our faculties being ſuited not to the full extent of 
being, nor to a perfect, clear, comprehenfive knowledge 
of things free from all doubt and ſcruple; but to the 
Prefervation of us, in whom they are; and accommo- 
dated to the uſe of life; they ſerve to our purpoſe well 
enough, if they will but give us certain notice of thoſe 
things, which are convenient or inconvenient to us. 
For he that ſees a candle burning, and hath experimented 
the force of its flame, by putting his finger in it, will 
little doubt that this is ſomething exiſting without him, 
which does him harm, and puts him to great pain: 
which is aſſurance enough, when no man requires greater 
certainty to govern his actions by, than what is as cer- 
tain as his actions themſelves. And if our dreamer 
pleaſes to try, whether the glowing heat of a glaſs fur- 
nace be barely a wandering imagination in a drowſy 
. man's fancy ; by putting his hand into it, he may per- 
haps be wakened into a certainty greater than he could 
with, that it is ſomething more than bare 1 imagination. 
So that this evidence is as great as we can deſire, being 
as certain to us as our pleaſure or pain, 1. e. happineſs 8 
or miſery; beyopd which we have no concernment, 
either of knowing or being. Such an aſſurance of the 
exiſtence of things without us, is ſufficient to direct vs 

| he | in 
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in the attaining the good, and avoidiug the evil, which 
is cauſed by them; which is the important concernment 
we have of being made acquainted with them. 
§. 9. In fine then, when our ſenſes do gut reaches 
actually convey into our underſtandings any no farther 
idea, we cannot but be ſatisfied that there than actual 
doth ſomething at that time really exiſt IT | 
without us, which doth affect our ſenſes, and by them 
give notice of itſelf to our apprehenſive faculties, and 
actually produce that idea which we then perceive : and 
we cannot ſo far diſtruſt their teſtimony, as to doubt, 
that ſuch collections of {imple ideas, as we have obferved 
by our ſenſes to be united together, do really exiſt to- 
gether. But this knowledge extends as far as the pre- 
ſent teſtimony of our ſenſes, employed about particular 
objects that do then affect them, and no farther, For 
if I ſaw ſuch a collection of ſimple ideas, as is wont to 
be called man, exiſting together one minute ſince, and 
am now alone, I cannot be certain that the ſame man 
exiſts now, ſince there is no neceſſary connexion of his 
exiſtence a minute ſince, with his exiſtence now : by a 
_ thouſand ways he may ceaſe to be, ſince J had the teſti- 
mony of my ſenſes for his exiſtence... And if I cannot 
be certain, that the man I ſaw laſt to-day is now in be- 
ing, I can leſs be certain that he is ſo, who hath been 
longer removed from my ſenſes, and I have not ſeen 
ſince yeſterday, or ſince the laſt year: and much leſs can 
] be certain of the exiſtence of men that I never ſaw. 
And therefore though it be highly probable, that mil- 


lions of men do now exiſt, yet, whilſt I am alone writ- 


ing this, I have not that certainty of it which we ſtrictly 


call knowledge; though the great likelihood of it puts 
me paſt doubt, and it be reaſonable for me to do ſeveral 
things upon the confidence that there are men (and men 
alſo of my acquaintance, with whom TI have to do) now 
in the world: but this is but probability, not knowledge. 


$. 10. Whereby yet we may obſerve, how Folly to ex- 


fooliſh and vain a thing it is, for a man of pect demon- 


a narrow knowledge, who having reaſon ſtration in 
given him to judge of the different evidence e thing. 


and probability of things, and to be ſwayed accordingly; 


— 
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how vain, I ſay, it is to expect demonſtration and cer- 
tainty in things not capable of it; and refuſe aſſent to 
very rational propoſitions, and act contrary to very plain 
and clear truths, becauſe they cannot be made out ſo 
evident, as to ſurmount every the leaſt (I will not ſay 
reaſon, but) pretence of doubting. He that in the or- 
dinary affairs of life would admit of nothing but direct 
plain demonſtration, would be ſure of nothing in this 
world, but of periſhing quickly. The wholeſomeneſs 
of his meat, or drink would not give him reaſon to ven- 
ture on it: and I would fain know, what it is he could 
do upon ſuch grounds, as are capable of no doubt, no 
objection. „„ BY RE | . 
XX. 11. As when our ſenſes are actually 
> Tag by employed about any object, we do know 
memory. that it does exiſt; ſo by our memory we 
may be aſſured, that heretofore things that 
affected our ſenſes have exiſted. And thus we have 
knowledge of the paſt exiſtence of ſeveral things, whereof 
dur ſenſes having informed us, our memories ſtill retain 
the ideas; and of this we are paſt all doubt, ſo long as 
we remember well. But this knowledge alſo reaches 
no farther than our ſenſes have formerly aſſured us. 
Thus ſeeing water at this inſtant, it is an unqueſtion- 
able truth to me, that water doth exiſt: and remembering 
that I faw it yeſterday, it will alſo be always true; and 
_ as long as my memory retains it, always an undoubted . 
propoſition to me, that water did exiſt the 1oth of July, 
x688, as it will alſo be equally true, that a certain num- 
ber of very fine colours did exiſt, which at the ſame 
time I faw upon a bubble of that water: but, being 
now quite out of the ſight both of the water and bub- 
bles too, it is no more certainly known to me that the 
water doth now exiſt, than that the bubbles or colours 
therein do ſo; it being no more neceſſary that water 
ſhould exiſt to-day, becauſe it exiſted yeſterday, than 
that the colours or bubbles exiſt to-day, becauſe they 
exiſted yeſterday ; though it be exceedingly much more 
probable, becauſe water hath been obſerved to continue 
Tong in exiſtence, but bubbles and the colours on them 
quickly ceaſe to be. EN e FR . 
„ „ 
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$. 12. What ideas we have of ſpirits, and The exift- 
how we come by them, I have already enceof ſpirits 
| ſhown. But though we have thoſe ideas in Pt Know- 
our minds, and know we have them there, Wie. | 
the having the ideas of ſpirits does not make us know, 
that any fuch things do exiſt without us, or that there 


are any finite ſpirits, or any other fpiritual beings but 


the eternal God. We have ground from revelation, and 
ſeveral other reaſons, to believe with aſſurance that there 
are ſuch creatures: but, our ſenſes not being able to 
diſcover them, we want the means of knowing theit 
particular exiſtences. For we can no more know, that 
there are finite ſpirits really exiſting, by the idea we 
have of ſuch beings in our minds, than by the ideas any 
one has of fairies, or centaurs, he can come to know 
that things anſwering thoſe ideas do really exiſt. 

And therefore concerning the exiſtence of finite ſpirits, 
as well as ſeveral other things, we muſt content our- 
felves with the evidence .of faith ; but univerſal certain 

poſitions concerning this matter are beyond our 
reach. For however true it may be, v. g. that all the 
intelligent ſpirits that God ever created, do ſtill exiſt; 
yet it can never make a part of our certain knowledge. 
Theſe and the like propofitions we may aſſent to as 


highly probable, but are not, I fear, in this ſtate capa- 


ble of knowing. We are not then to put others upon 
demonſtrating, nor ourſelves upon ſearch of univerſal 
certainty in all thoſe matters, wherein we are not capa- 
ble of any other knowledge, but what our ſenſes give us 
in this or that particular. | 

$. 13. By which it appears, that there p...:.1.. 
are two ſorts of propoſitions. 1. There is propoſitions 
one ſort of propoſitions concerning the ex- concerning 
iſtence of any thing anſwerable to ſuch an rue 
idea: as having the idea of an elephant, 
pheenix, motion, or an angel, in my mind, the firſt and 
natural inquiry is, Whether ſuch a thing does any where 
exiſt? And this knowledge is only of particulars. No 
exiſtence'of any thing without us, but only of God, can 
certainly be known farther than our ſenſes inform us. 
2. There is another ſort of propoſitions, wherein is ex- 


preſſed 
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preſſed the agreement or diſagreement of our abſtract 
ideas, and their dependence on one another. Such pro- 
. may be univerſal and certain. So having the 
idea of God and myſelf, of fear and obedience, I cannot 
but be ſure that God is to be feared and obeyed by me: 
and this propoſition will be certain, concerning man in 
general, if I have made an abſtract idea of ſuch à ſpecies, 
whereof I am one particular. But yet this propoſition, 
how certain ſoever, that men onght to fear and obey 
God, proves not to me the exiſtence of men in the world, 
but will be true of all ſuch creatures, whenever they do 


-exiſt : which certainty of ſuch general propoſitions, de- 


pends on the agreement or LEA to be diſco- 
vered in thoſe abſtract ideas. 

And general | g. 14. In the former caſe, our knowledge 
propoſitions is the conſequence « of the exiſtence of things 


concerning producing ideas in our minds by our ſenſes : 


abſtract 


dess. in the latter, knowledge is the conſequence 


of the ideas (be they what they will) that 
are in our minds producin ng there, general certain pro- 
poſitions. Many of theſe are called æternæ veritates, 
and all of them indeed are ſo; not from being written 
all or any of them in the minds of all men, or that they 


| were any of them propoſitions in one's mind, till he, 
having got the abſtract ideas, joined or ſeparatrd them 


by affirmation or negation. But whereſoever we can 
ſuppoſe ſuch a creature as man is, endowed with ſuch 
faculties, and thereby furniſhed with ſuch ideas as we 
have, we muſt conclude, he muſt needs, when he applies 
his thoughts to the conſideration of his ideas, know the 
truth of certain propoſitions, that will ariſe from the 
agreement or diſagreement which he will perceive in 

his own ideas. Such propoſitions are therefore called 

eternal truths, not becauſe they are eternal propoſitions | 
actually formed, and antecedent to the underſtanding, 
that at any time makes them; nor becauſe they are im- 
Printed on -the mind from any patterns, that. are any 


Where out of the mind, and exiſtcd before: but becauſe 
being once made about abſtract ideas, ſo as to be true, 


they will, whenever they can be ſuppoſed to be made 
again at any time paſt. « or to N by a mind 7s 
TnOIE 


* 
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thoſe ideas, always actually be true. For names being 
ſuppoſed to ſtand perpetually for the ſame ideas, and 
the ſame ideas having immutably the fame habitudes 
one to another; propoſitions concerning any abſtract 
ideas, that are once true, muſt needs be eternal verities, 


CHAP. XIL 
07 the 555 of « our Knowledge. 


$. 51 II having been the common receiv- 1 
0 ed opinion amongſt men of letters, Knowledge 
is not from 
that maxims were the foundation of all maxims. 
knowledge; and that the ſciences were each 
of them built upon certain præcognita, from whence 
the underſtanding was to take its riſe, and by which it 
was to conduct itſelf, in its inquiries into the matters 
belonging to that ſcience; the beaten road of the ſchools 
has been, to lay down in the beginning one or more 
general propoſitions, as foundations whereon to build 
the knowledge that was to be had of that ſubject. [Theſe 
doctrines, thus laid down for foundations of any ſcience, 
were called principles, as the beginnings, from which 
we mult ſet out, and look no farther backwards. in our 
inquiries, as we have alrcady obſerved. 
F. 2. One thing which might probably , 
(The octa- 
glve an occaſion to this way of proceeding . ſion of that 
in other ſciences, was (as I ſuppoſe) the opinion.) 
good ſucceſs it ſeemed to have in mathema- 
tics, wherein men, being obſerved to attain a great cer- 
tainty of knowledge, theſe ſciences came by pre-emi- 
nence to be called Mabiala, and Mabncis, learning, or 
things learned, thoroughly learned, as having of all 
others the greateſt certainty, clearneſs, and evidence: in 
r 2 
$. 3. But if any one will conſider, he will But fromthe 
(I- gueſs) find, that the great advancement comparin 
andicertainty of real knowledge, which men clear and dit. 
re to in theſe ſciences, was not owing (inet ideas. 
„Vor. II. * to 
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to the influence of theſe principles, nor derived from 
any peculiar advantage they received from two or three 
general maxims, laid down in the beginning ; but from 
.the clear, diſtinct, complete ideas their thoughts were 
employed about, and the relation of equality and exceſs 
fo clear between ſome of them, that they had an intuitive 
knowledge, and by that a way to diſcover it in others, 
and this without the help of thoſe maxims. For I aſk, 
1s it not poſſible for a young lad to know, that his whole 
body 1s bigger than his little finger, but by virtue of 
this axiom, that the whole is bigger than a part ; nor 
be aſſured of it, till he has learned that maxim? Or 
cannot a country wench know, that having received a 
ſhilling from one that. owes her three, and a ſhilling alſo 
from another that owes her three, the remaining debts 
in each of their hands are equal? Cannot ſhe know this, 
I ſay, unleſs ſhe fetch the certainty of it from this 
maxim, that if you take equals from equals, the re- 
mainder will be equals, a maxim which poſſibly ſhe 
never heard or thought of? I defire any one to conſider, 
from what has been elſewhere ſaid, which is known 
firſt and cleareſt by moſt people, the particular inſtance, 
or the general rule; and which it is that gives life and 
birth to the other. Theſe general rules are but the com- 
paring our more general and abſtract ideas, which are 
the workmanſhip of the mind made, and names given 

to them, for the eaſier diſpatch in its reaſonings, and 
drawing into comprehenſive terms, and ſhort rules, its 
Various and multiplied obſervations. But knowledge 
began in the mind, and was founded on particulars ; 
though afterwards, perhaps, no notice be taken thereof: 
it being natural for the mind (forward ſtill to enlarge 
its knowledge) moſt attentively to lay up thoſe general 
notions, and make the proper uſe of them, which is ko 
diſburden the memory of the cumberſome load of par- 
ticulars. For I defire it may be confidered what more 
certainty there is to a child, or. any one, that his body, 
little finger and all, is bigger than his little finger alone, 
after you have given to his body the name whole, and 
to his little finger the name part, than he could have 
had before; or what new knowledge * 3 
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body can theſe two relative terms give him, which he 


could not have without them? Could he not know that 
his body was bigger than his little finger, if his language 
were yet ſo imperfect, that he had no ſuch relative 
terms as whole and part? I aſk farther, when he has 
got theſe names, how is he more certain that his body 
is a whole, and his little finger a part, than he was or 
might be certain, before he learnt thoſe terms, that his 
body was bigger than his little finger? Any one may as 
reaſonably doubt or deny that his little finger is a part 
of his body, as that it is leſs than his body. And he 
that can doubt whether it be leſs, will as certainly doubt 
whether it be a part. So that the maxim, the whole is 
bigger than a part, can never be made uſe of to prove 
the little finger leſs than the body, but when it is uſeleſs, 


by being brought to convince one of a truth which he 


knows already. For he that does not certainly know 
that any parcel of matter, with another parcel of matter 
Joined to it, is bigger than either of them alone, will 
never be able to know it by the help of theſe two rela- 
tive terms whole and part, make of them what maxim 
you pleaſe. | „ 
F. 4. But be it in the mathematics as it pangerous 
will, whether it be clearer, that taking an to build upon 
inch from a black line of two inches, and Precarious 
an inch from a red line of two inches, the Prineiples. 
remaining parts of the two lines will be equal, or that 
if you take equals from equals, the remainder will be 
equals: which, I ſay, of theſe two is the clearer and firſt 
known, I leave it to any one to determine, it not bein 
material to my preſent occaſion. That which I have 
here to do, is to inquire, whether if it be the readieſt 
way to knowledge to begin with general maxims, and. 
build upon them, it be yet a ſafe way to take the prin- 
ciples, which. are laid down in any other ſcience as un- 


queſtionable truths; and ſo receive them without exa- 


mination, and adhere to them, without ſuffering them 


to be doubted of, becauſe mathematicians have been ſo 
happy, or fo fair, to uſe none but ſelf-evident and un- 


deniable. If this be ſo, I know not what may not paſs 
e 1 | for 
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for truth in morality, what may not be introduced and 
proved i in natural philoſophy. 

Let that principle of ſome of the itdſophaye, that 

; all i is matter, and that there 1s nothing elſe, be received 

for certain and indubitable, and it will be eaſy to be 

ſeen by the writings of ſome that have revived is again 


in our days, what conſequences it will lead us into. Let 


any one, with Polemo, take the world; or with the 
ſtoics, the æther, or the ſun; or with Anaximenes, 
the' air; to be God; and what a divinity, religion and 
worſhip muſt we needs have | Nothing can be ſo danger- 
ous as principles thus taken up without queſtioning or 
examination ; eſpecially if they be ſuch as concern mo- 
rality, which influence men's lives, and give a bias to 
all their actions. Who might not juſtly expect another 
kind of life in Ariſtippus, who placed happineſs in bo- 
dily pleaſure; and in Antiſthenes, who made virtue 
. fufficient to felicity ? And he who, with Plato, ſhall place 
| beatitude in the knowledge of God, will have his 
thoughts raiſed to other contemplations, than thoſe 
who look not beyond this ſpot. of earth, and thoſe pe- 
riſhing things which are to be had in it. He that, with 
Archelaus, ſhall lay it down as a principle, that right 
and wrong, honeſt and diſhoneſt, are defined only by 
laws, and not by nature, will have ather meafures of 
moral rectitude, and pravity, than thoſe who take it 
for granted, that we are under were antecedent. 
to all human conſtitutions. 
3 F. 5. If therefore thoſe. that puſi for 
2 8 certainaway Principles are not certain (which we muſt | 
| to truth, have ſome way to know, that we may be 
3 5 alkble to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe that are 
Iz doubtful) but are only made: ſo to us by our blind aſſent, 
| we are liable to be miſled by them; and inſtead of being 
= guided into truth, we ſhall, by principles, be only con- 
| | brmed i in miſtake and errour. | 
1 But to com- . 6. But ſince the knowledge of the cer- 
1 15 pare clear tainty of principles, as well as of all other 
| complete truths, depends only upon the perception 
TH * 45 ander we have of the agreement or diſagreement 
| [| — ol our ideas, tl the way to improve our lege 
edge 
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ledge is not, I am ſure, blindly, and with an implicit 
faith, to receive and ſwallow principles ; but is, I think, 
to get and fix in our minds clear, diſtinct, and complete 
ideas, as far as they are to be had, and annex to them 
proper and conſtant names. And thus, perhaps, with- 
out any other principles, but barely conſidering thoſe 
ideas, and by comparing them one with another, finding 
their agreement and diſagreement, and their ſeveral re- 
lations and habitudes ; we ſhall get more true and clear 
knowledge, by the conduct of this one rule, than by 
taking up principles, and thereby putting our minds 
into the diſpoſal of others. ? 
FS. 7. We muſt therefore, if we will pro- ehe true me- 
ceed as reaſon adviſes, adapt our methods thod of ad- 
of inquiry to the nature of the ideas we ex- vancing 
amine, and the truth we ſearch after. Ge- „ ” 
1 : y conſider- 
neral and certain truths are only founded in ing our ab- 
the habitudes and relations of abſtract ideas. ſtract ideas. 
A ſagacious and methodical application of 
our thoughts, for the finding out theſe relations, is the 
only way to diſcover all, that can be put with truth and 
certainty concerning them into general propoſitions. 
By what ſteps we are to proceed in theſe, is to be learned 
in the ſchools of the mathematicians, who from very 
plain and eaſy beginnings, by gentle degrees, and a 
continued chain of reaſonings, proceed to the diſcovery 
and demonſtration of truths, that appear at firſt ſight. 
beyond human capacity. The art of finding proofs, 
and the admirable methods they have invented for the 
ſingling out, and laying in order, thoſe intermediate 
ideas, that demonſtratively ſhow the equality or ine- 
quality of unapplicable quantities, is that which has car- 
ried them ſo far, and produced ſuch wonderful and un- 
expected diſcoveries: but whether ſomething like this, 
in reſpect of other ideas, as well as thoſe of magnitude, 
may not in time be found out, I will not determine, : 
This, I think, I may ſay, that if other ideas, that ar“ 
the real as well as nominal eſſences of their ſpecies, were 
purſued in the way familiar to mathematicians, they 
would carry our thoughts farther, and with greater evi- - 
dence and clearneſs, than ly we are apt to _— : 
| WEE | 3 . 
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By which F. 8. This gave me the confidence to ad- 
morality alſo vance that conjecture, which J ſuggeſt, 
may be made chap. iii. viz. that morality is capable of 
clearer. | 2 | 1 7 

demonſtration, as well as mathematics. For 
the ideas that ethics are converſant about being all real 
eſſences, and ſuch as I imagine have a diſcoverable con- 
nexion and agreement one with another; ſo far as we 
can find their habitudes and relations, ſo far we ſhall be 


poſſeſſed of certain, real, and general truths : and I doubt 


not, but, if a right method were taken, a great part of 
morality” might be made out with that mats that 
could leave, to a conſidering man, no more reaſon to 
doubt, than he could have to doubt of the truth of pro- 
«40-5 in mathematics, which have been demonſtrated 
to him. 6 NTT f 


1 F. 9. In our ſearch after the knowledge 
ledge of bo- of ſubſtances, our want of ideas, that are 


dies is to be ſuitable to ſuch a way of proceeding, obliges 
* +; gol us to a quite different method. We ad- 
perience. Vance not here, as in the other (where our 

FE 13 abſtract ideas are real as well as nominal 
eſſences) by contemplating our ideas, and conſidering 


their relations and correſpondencies ; that helps us very 


little, for the reaſons, that in another place we have at 
large ſet down. By which I think it is evident, that 


ſubſlances afford matter of very little general know- 
ledge; and the bare contemplation of their abſtract 


ideas will carry us but a very little way in the ſearch of 
truth and certainty. What then are we to do for the 


improvement of our. knowledge in ſubſtantial beings ? 


Here we are to take a quite contrary courſe ; the want 
of ideas of their real eſſences, ſends us from our own 
thoughts to the things themſelves, as they exiſt. Expe- 


rience here muſt teach me what reaſon cannot; and it 


is by trying alone, that I can certainly know, what 
other qualities co-exiſt with thoſe of my complex idea, 


V. g. whether that yellow, heavy, fuſible body, I call 
gold, be malleable, or no; which experience (which 


way ever it prove, in that particular body, I examine) 
makes me not certain, that it is ſo in all, or any other 
yellow, heavy, fuſible bodies, but that which I have 
: 1 tried. 


\ 
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tried. Becauſe it is no conſequence one way or the 


other from my complex idea; the neceſſity or incon- 


ſiſtence of malleability hath no viſible connexion with 
the combination of that colour, weight, and fuſibility 
in any body. What I have ſaid here of the nominal 


eſſence of gold, ſuppoſed to conſiſt of a body of ſuch a 


_ determinate colour, weight, and fuſibility, will hold 
true, if malleableneſs, fixedneſs, and ſolubility in aqua 
regia be added to it. Our reaſonings from theſe ideas 
will carry us but a little way 1n the certain diſcovery of 
the other properties in thoſe maſſes of matter wherein 
all theſe are to be. found. Becauſe the other properties 
of ſuch bodies, depending not on theſe, but on that un- 
known real eſſence, on which theſe alſo depend, we can- 
not by them diſcover the reſt ; we can go no farther than 


the ſimple ideas of our nominal effence will carry us, . 


which is very little beyond themſelves ; and ſo afford us 


but very ſparingly any certain, univerſal, and uſeful truths. 


For upon trial having found that particular piece (and 
all others of that colour, weight, and fuſibility, that I 
ever tried) malleable, that alſo makes now perhaps a 
part of my complex idea, part of my nominal eſſence of 
gold : whereby though I make my complex idea, to 
which I affix the name gold, to conſiſt of more fimple 


ideas than before; yet ſtill, it not containing the real 


eſſence of any ſpecies of bodies, it helps me not eer- 
tainly to know (I ſay to know, perhaps it may to con- 


zecture) the other remaining properties of that body, 


farther than they have a viſible connexion with ſome or 
all of the ſimple ideas, that make up my nominal eſſence. 
For example, I cannot be certain from this complex 
idea, whether gold be fixed, or no; becauſe, as before, 
there is no neceſſary connexion or inconſiſtence to be 
diſcovered betwixt a complex idea of a body yellow, 
heavy, fuſible, malleable ; betwixt theſe, I ſay, and fix- 
edneſs; ſo that I may certainly know, that in whatſo- 


ever body. theſe are found, there fixedneſs is ſure to be. 


_ Here again for aſſurance, I muſt apply myſelf to expe- 


rience ; as far as that reaches, I may have certain know- 


ledge, but no farther. „ 
ö : * 4 5 8 N 5 YL. 10. 
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This way $. 10. I deny not but a man, accuſtomed 
procure us to rational and regular experiments, ſhall. 
convenience, be able to ſee farther into the nature of bo- 


dies, and gueſs righter at their yet unknown 
properties, than one that is a ſtranger to them: but yet, 
as I have ſaid, this is but judgment and opinion, not 
knowledge and certainty. This way of getting and im- 
proving our knowledge in ſubſtances only by experience 
20 which is all that the weakneſs of our fa- 
culties in this ſtate of mediocrity, which we are in in 
this world, can attain to; makes me ſuſpect, that natural 


philoſophy is not capable of being made a ſcience. We 


are able, I imagine, to reach very little general know- 
ledge concerning the ſpecies of bodies, and their ſeveral 
properties. Experiments and hiſtorical obſervations 
we may have, from which we may draw advantages of 
eaſe and health, and thereby increaſe our ſtock of con- 
veniencies for this life; but beyond this I fear our talents - 
reach not, nor are our faculties, as J gueſs, able to ad- 


F. 11. From whence it is obvious to con- 
We arefitted clude, that fince our faculties are not fitted - 
knowledge to penetrate into the internal fabrick and 
and natural rea] effences of bodies; but yet plainly diſ- 
umprote- cover to us the being of a God, and the 
ments. | 2 1 1 

knowledge of ourſelves, enough to lead us 
into a full and clear diſcovery of our duty and great con- 
cernment; it will become us, as rational creatures, to 
employ thoſe faculties we have about what they are moſt 
adapted to, and follow the direction of nature, where it 
ſeems to point us out the way. For it is rational to 
conclude that our proper employment lies in thoſe in- 
quiries, and in that fort of knowledge which is moſt 
ſuited to our natural capacities, and carries in it our 
reateſt intereſt, i. e. the condition of our eternal eſtate. 
Hence! think I may conclude, that morality is the pro- 


per ſcience and buſineſs of mankind in general; (who 


are both concerned, and fitted to ſearch out their ſum- 


mum bonum) as ſeveral arts, converſant about ſeveral 


parts of nature, are the lot and private talent of partt- 
cular men, for the common ufe of human life, and their 
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own particular ſubſiſtence in this world. Of what con- 
ſequence the diſcovery of one natural body, and its pro- 
perties, may be to human ite, the whole great continent 
of America is a convincing inſtance : whoſe ignorance 
in uſeful arts, and want of the greateſt part of the con- 
veniencies of life, in a country that abounded with all 
ſorts-of natural plenty, I think, may be attributed to 
their ignorance of what was to be found in a very ordi- 
nary deſpicable ſtone, I mean the mineral of iron. And 
whatever we think of our parts or improvements in this 
part of the world, where knowledge and plenty ſeem to 
vie with each other; yet to any one, that will ſeriouſly 
reflect on it, I ſuppoſe, it will appear paſt doubt, thir 
were the uſe of iron loſt among us, we ſhould in a few 


ages be unavoidably reduced to the wants and ignorance 


of the ancient ſavage Americans, whole natural endow- 
ments and provitions come no way ſhort of thoſe of the 
moſt flouriſhing and polite nations. So that he who 
firſt made known the uſe of that contemptible mineral, 
may be truly ſtyled the father of arts, ad author of 
plenty. ; 

. would not therefore be thought 
to diſeſteem, or diſſuade the ſtudy of nature. ware of hy- 


I readily agree- the contemplation” of his potheſes and 


But muſt 1 


works gives us occaſion to admire, revere, eng prin- 


ciplese” 


and glorify their author: and, if rightly di- 
rected, .may be of greater benefit to mankind, than the 
monuments of exemplary charity, that have at ſo great 
charge been raiſed by the founders of hoſpitals and alms- 
houſes. He that firſt invented printing, diſcovered the 
uſe of the compaſs, or made public the virtue and right 
uſe of kin kina, did more for the propagation of know- 

ledge; for the ſupply and increaſe of uſeful commadities, 


and ſaved more from the grave, than thoſe who built 


colleges, work-houſes and hoſpitals. All that I would 


ſay, is, that we ſhould not be too forwardly poſſeſſed a 


vith the opinion, or expectation of knowledge, where it 


is not to be had; or by ways that will not attain to it: | 
that we ſhould not take doubtful ſyſtems for complete 


ſciences, nor unintelligible notions for ſcientifical de- 
monſtrations. In the knowledge of bodies, we muſt 


— 0 


be 


* 
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be content to glean what we can from particular experi- 
ments: fince we cannot, from a diſcovery of their real 
eſſences, graſp at a time whole ſheaves, and in bundles 
comprehend the nature and properties of whole ſpecies 
together. Where our inquiry is concerning co-exiſt= 
ence, or repugnancy to co-exiſt, which by contempla- 
tion of our ideas we cannot diſcover ; there experience, 
obſervation, and natural hiſtory muſt give us by our 
ſenſes, and by retail, an inſight into corporeal ſubſtances. 
The knowledge of bodies we muſt get by our ſenſes, 
warily employed in taking notice of their qualities and 
operations on one another: and what we hope to know 
of ſeparate ſpirits in this world we muſt, I think, expect 
only from revelation. He that ſhall confider how little 
general maxims, precarious principles, and hypotheſes 
laid down at pleaſure, have promoted true knowledge, 
or helped to ſatisfy the inquiries of rational men after 
real improvements; how little, I ſay, the fetting out at 
that end has, for many ages together, advanced men's 
progreſs towards the knowledge of natural philoſophy ; 
will think we have reaſon to thank thoſe, who in this 
latter age have taken another courſe, and have trod out 
to us, though not an eaſier way to learned ignorance, 
yet a ſurer way to profitable knowledge. 

EG S. 13. Not that we may not, to explain 
of hypothe. any phenomena of nature, make uſe of any 
ſes, probable hypotheſis whatſoever: hypothe- 
(les, if they are well made, are at leaſt great 
helps to the memory, and often direct us to new diſco- 
veries. But my meaning is, that we ſhould not take 
up any one too haſtily (which the mind, that would 
always penetrate into the cauſes of things, and have 
principles to reſt on, is very apt to do) till we have very 
well examined particulars, and made ſeveral experi- 
ments, in that thing which we would explain by our 
hypotheſis, and ſee whether it will agree to them all ; 
whether our principles will carry us quite through, and 
not be as inconſiſtent with one phenomenon of nature, 
as they ſeem to accommodate and explain another. And 
at leaſt that we take care, that the name of principles 
deceive us not, nor impoſe on us, by making us "rene 
| | that 
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that for an unqueſtionable truth, which is really at beſt 
but a very doubtful conjecture, ſuch as are moſt (I had 
almoſt ſaid all) of the hypotheſes in natural philoſophy. 


$. 14. But whether natural philoſophy 


Clear and 
be capable of certainty or no, the ways to diſtinct ideas 
enlarge our knowledge, as far as we are ca- with ſettled 
pable, ſeem to me, in ſhert, to be theſe names, and 

i the finding 
Wo: of thoſe 

Firſt, the firſt is to get and ſettle in our which ſhow 

minds determined ideas of thoſe things, their 2 
whereof we have general or ſpecific names; r 
at leaſt ſo many of them as we would con- are the 
ſider and improve our knowledge in, or do enlarge 
reaſon about. And if they be ſpecific' ideas led; * 

of ſubſtances, we ſhould endeavour alſo to 8 


make them as complete as we can, whereby I mean. 
that we ſhould put together as many ſimple ideas, as, 
being conſtantly obſerved to co-exiſt, may perfectly de- 
termine the ſpecies: and each of thoſe ſimple ideas, 
which are the ingredients of our complex ones, ſhould 
be clear and diſtinct in our minds. For it being evi- 
dent, that our knowledge cannot exceed our ideas; as 
far as they are either imperfect, confuſed, or obſcure, 

we cannot expect to have certain, perfect, or clear kxnow- 
ledge. 

Secondly, the other is the art of finding out thoſe in- 
termediate ideas, which may ſhow us the agreement or 
repugnancy of other ideas, which cannot be mmm 
compared. 

. That theſe two ( and not the rely- Mathema- 
ing on maxims, and drawing conſequences ET 
from ſomegeneral propoſitions) are the right 
methods of improving our knowledge in the ideas of 
other modes beſides thoſe of quantity, the conſideration of 
mathematical knowledge will eaſily inform us. Where 
firſt we ſhall find, that he that has not a perfect and 
clear idea of thoſe angles, or figures of which he deſires 
to know any thing, is utterly thereby incapable of any 
knowledge about them. Suppoſe but a man not to have 
a perfect exact idea of a right angle, a ſcalenum, or tra- 
8 . and there is nothing more certain, than that 


he 
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he will in vain ſeek any demonſtration about them. 


_ Farther, it is evident, that it was not the influence of 


thoſe maxims, which are taken for principles in mathe- 
matics, that hath led the maſters of that ſcience into 


thoſe wonderful diſcoveries they have made. Let a man 
of good parts know all the maxims generally made uſe 


of in mathematics ever ſo perfectly, and contemplate 


their extent and conſequences as much as he pleaſes, he 
will by their aſſiſtance, I ſuppoſe, ſcarce ever come to 
know that the ſquare: of the hypothenuſe in a right- 


angled triangle is equal to the ſquares of the two other 
fides. The knowledge, that the whole is equal to all 
its -parts, and if you take equals from equals, the re- 
mainder will be equal, &c. helped him not, I preſume, 
to this demonſtration: and a man may, I think, pore 
long enough on thoſe axioms, without ever ſeeing one 


jot the more of mathematical truths. They have been 


diſcovered by the thoughts otherwiſe applied: the mind 
had other objects, other views before it, far different 
from thoſe maxims, when it firſt got the knowledge of 
ſuch truths in mathematics, which men well enough 
acquainted with thoſe received axioms, but ignorant of 
their method who firſt made theſe demonſtrations, can 
never ſufficiently admire. And who knows what me- 
thods; to enlarge our knowledge tn other parts of ſcience, 
may hereafter be invented, anſwering that of algebra in 


mathematics, which ſo readily finds out the ideas of 
quantities to meaſure others by; whaſe equality or pro- 


portion we could otherwiſe very hardly, or, perhaps, 
never come to know? | 


— 4 * 
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G n P, XII 
Some farther Conſiderations concerning our Knowledge. 


Our know- 26. 1. O R knowledge, as in other 


is op 5 LU things, ſo in this, has ſo great a 
partly volun- conformity with our ſight, that it is neither 
arr. : Wholly neceſſary, nor wholly voluntary. If 
24 9875 [ 1 i 


our 
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our knowledge were altogether neceſſary, all men's 
knowledge would not only be alike, but every man 
would know all that is knowable: and if it were wholly 
voluntary, ſome men ſo little regard or value it, that 
they would have extreme. little, or none at all. Men 
that have ſenſes cannot chooſe but receive ſome ideas by 
them ; and if they have memory, they cannot but retain 
ſome of them ; and if they have any diſtinguiſhing fa- 
culty, cannot but perceive the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of ſome of them one with another: as he that has 
eyes, if he will open them by day, cannot but ſee ſome 
objects, and perceive a difference in them. But though 
a man, with his eyes open in the light, cannot but ſee; 
yet there be certain objects, which he may chooſe Whe⸗ 
ther he will turn his eyes to; there may be in his reach 
a book containing pictures and diſcourſes, capable to 
delight or inſtruct him, which yet he may never have 
the will to open, never take the pains to look into. 
$. 2. There is alſo another thing in a 
man's power,. and that is, though he turns The applica- 


tion voluata- 


his eyes ſometimes towards an object, yet he ry; but we 
may chooſe whether he will curiouſly ſurvey know as 

it, and with an intent application endea- a. Ana 
vour to obſerve accurately all that is viſible jag 
in it. But yet what he does ſee, he cannot 

fee end 


to ſee that black which appears yellow ; nor to perſuade 


himſelf, that what actually ſcalds him, feels cold. The 
earth will not appear painted with flowers, nor the 


fields covered with verdure, whenever he has a mind to 
It: in the cold winter he cannot help ſeeing it white 
and hoary, if he will look abroad. Juſt thus is. it with 
our underſtanding ; all that is voluntary in our know- 
ledge, is the employing or withholding any of our facul- 


ties, from this or that ſort of objects, and a more: or leſs 


accurate ſurvey of them: but, they being employed, our 
will hath no power to determine the knowledge of the 


mind one way or other; that is done only by the objects 


themſelves, as far as they are clearly diſcovered., . And 
therefore, as far as men's ſenſes are converſant, about 
external objects, the mind cannot but receive thoſe 

4 ideas 


e than he does. It depends not on his will 
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ideas which are preſented by them, and be informed of 


the exiſtence of things without: and ſo far as men's 
thoughts converſe with their own determined ideas, 
they cannot but, in ſome meaſure, obſerve the agree- 
ment or diſagreement that is to be found amongſt ſome 
of them, which is fo far knowledge: and if they have 
names for thoſe ideas which they have thus conſidered, 
they muſt needs be aſſured of the truth of thoſe propo- 
fitions, which expreſs that agreement or diſagreement 
they perceive in them, and be undoubtedly convinced 


of thoſe truths. For what a man ſees, he cannot but 


fee; and what he perceives, he cannot but know that he 


Inſtance, in 
numbers. 


$. 3. Thus he that has got the ideas of 
numbers, and hath taken the pains to com- 
pare one, two, and three to fix, cannot 
chooſe but know that they are equal: he that hath got 
the idea of a triangle, and found the ways to meaſure 
its angles, and their magnitudes, is certain that its three 
angles are equal to two right ones; and can as little 
doubt of that, as of this truth, that it is impoſſible for 


*« the ſame thing to be, and not to be.“ 


1 He alſo that hath the idea of an intelli- 
religion, gent, but frail and weak being, made by 
and depending on another, who is eternal, 
omnipotent, perfectly wiſe and good, will as certainly 
know that man is to honour, fear, and obey God, as 
that the ſun ſhines when he ſees it. For if he hath but 
the ideas of two ſuch beings in his mind, and will turn 
his thoughts that way, and conſider them, he will as 
certainly find that the inferior, finite and dependent, 1s 
under an obligation to obey the ſupreme and infinite, as 
he is certain to find, that three, four, and ſeven are leſs 
than fifteen,-if he will conſider and compute thoſe num- 
bers ; nor can he be ſurer in a clear morning that the 
fun is riſen, if he will but open his eyes, and turn them 
that way. But yet theſe truths, being ever ſo certain, 
ever ſo clear, he may be ignorant of either, or all of 
them, who will never take the pains to employ his fa. 
culties, as he ſhould, to inform himſelf about them. 


CHAP. 
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§. 1. ME underſtanding faculties be- Our Know- 
| ing given to man, not barely - ledge being 
for ſpeculation, but alſo for the conduct of ſhort, we 
his life, man would be at a great loſs, if he 2 1 | 
had nothing to direct him but what has the ** 
certainty of true knowledge. For that being very ſhort 
and ſcanty, as we have ſeen, he would be often utterly 
in the dark, and in moſt of the actions of his life, per- 
fectly at a ſtand, had he nothing to guide him in the ab- 
ſence of clear and certain knowledge. He that will not 
eat, till he has demonſtration that it will nouriſh him; 
he that will not ſtir, till he infallibly knows the buſineſs 
he goes about will ſucceed; will have little elſe to do, 
but to fit ſtill and periſh. 
F. 2. Therefore as God has ſet ſome what uſe to 
things in broad day-light ; as he has given be made of 
us ſome certain knowledge, though limited this twilight 
to a few things in compariſon, probably, as 
a taſte of what intellectual creatures are capable of, to 
excite in us a deſire and endeavour after a better ate : 
ſa in the greateſt part of our concernments he has af- 
forded us only the twilight, as I may ſo ſay, of proba- 
bility ; ſuitable, I preſume, to that ſtate of mediocrity 
and probationerſhip, he has been pleaſed to place us in 
here; wherein, to check our over-confidence and pre- 
ſumption, we might by every day's experience be made 
ſenſible of our ſhort-fightedneſs and liableneſs to errour; 
the ſenſe whereof might be a conſtant admonition to us, 
to ſpend the days of this our pilgrimage with induſtry 
and care, in the ſearch and following of that way, which 
might lead us to a ſtate of greater perfection: it being 
highly tational to think, even were revelation ſilent in 
the caſe, that as men employ thoſe talents God has given 
them here, they ſhall accordingly receive their rewards- 
at the cloſe of the day, when their ſun ſhall ſet; and 
night ſhall put an end to their labours. 
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Judgment §. 3. The faculty which God has given 
ſupplies the man to ſupply the want of clear and certain 
2 knowledge, in caſes where that cannot be 


had, is judgment: whereby the mind takes 
its ideas to agree or diſagree; or which is the fame, any 
propoſition to be true or falſe, without perceiving a de- 
monſtrative evidence in the proofs. The mind ſome- 
times exerciſes this judgment out of neceſſity, where de- 
monſtrative proofs and certain knowledge are not to be 
had; and ſometimes out of lazineſs, unſkilfulneſs, or 
haſte, even where demonſtrative and certain proofs are 
to be had. Men often ſtay not warily to examine the 
agreement or diſagreement of two ideas, which they are 
defirous or concerned to know; but either incapable of 
ſuch attention as 1s requiſite in a, long train of grada- 
tions, or impatient of delay, lightly caſt their eyes on, 
or wholly paſs by the proofs ; and ſo without making 
out the demonſtration, determine of the agreement or 
diſagreement of two ideas, as it were by a view of them 
as they are at a diſtance, and take it to be the one or 
the other, as ſeems moſt likely to them upon ſuch a 
looſe ſurvey. This faculty of the mind, when it is ex- 
erciſed immediately about things, is called judgment ; 
when about truths delivered in words, is moſt- com- 
monly called aſſent or diſſent: which being the moſt 


uſual way, wherein the mind has occaſion to employ 
this faculty, I ſhall under theſe terms treat of i it, as leaſt 


liable in our language to equivocation. | 
F. 4. Thus the mind has two faculties, 
> m—d converſant about truth and falſhood. . . 
jog things to Firſt, knowledge, whereby it certainly 
be ſo, with- - perceives, and is undoubtedly ſatisfied of 
the agreement or diſagreement of any ideas, 
Secondly, judgment, which is the putting 


ing it. 


ideas together, or ſeparating them from one another in 


the mind, when their certain agreement or diſagreement 


is not perceived, but preſumed to be ſo; which is, as 


* 


the word imports, taken to be ſo before it certainly ap- 
pears. And if it ſo unites, or ſeparates, them, as in 
rr things are, it is right judgment. 


Ch. 15, Probability. =: 


Of Probability. 


$. 1 8 demonſtration is the ſh6wing Probability 
| : the agreement or diſagreement is the appear- 
of two "GAs, by the intervention of one or anceofagree- 
more proofs, which have a conſtant, im- fte 
allible 
mutable, and viſible connexion one with JE 
another ; ſo probability is nothing but the 
appearance of ſuch an agreement or diſagreement, by 
the intervention of proofs, whoſe connexion is not con- 
ſtant and immutable, or at leaſt is not perceived to be 
ſo, but is, or appears for the moſt part to be ſay and is 
enough to induce the mind to judge the propoſition to 
be trae or-falſe, rather than the contrary. For exam- 
ple: in the demonſtration of it, a man perceives the 
certain' immutable connexion there is of equality be- 
'tween the three angles of a triangle, and thoſe interme- 
diate ones which are made uſe of to ſhow their equality 
to two right ones; and ſo by an intuitive knowledge of 
tlie agreement or diſagreement of the intermediate ideas 
in each ſtep of the progreſs, the whole ſeries is conti- 
nued with an'evidence; which clearly ſhows the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of thoſe three angles in equality 
to two right ones: and thus he has certain knowledge 
that it is ſo. But another man, who never took the 
pains to obſerve the demonſtration, hearing a mathe- 
matician, a man of credit, affirm the three angles of a 
triangle to be equal to two right ones, aſſents to We 
receives it for true. In which caſe the foundation of his 
aflent is the probability of the thing, the proof being 
ſuch as for the moſt part carries truth with it: the man, 
on whoſe teſtimony he receives it, not being wont to 
affirm any thing contrary to, or beſides his knowledge, 
eſpecially in matters of this kind. So that that which 
_ cauſes his aſſent to this propoſition, that the three an- 
gles of a triangle are equal to two right ones, that which 
3 him take theſe ideas to agree, without knowing 
Vor. II. Q them 
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them to do ſo, is the wonted veracity of the ſpeaker in 
other caſes, or his ſuppoſed veracity in this. 


It is to ſup-- $- 2. Our knowledge, as has been ſhown, 
ply the want being very narrow, and we not happy 
* No | enough to find certain truth in every thing 


which we have occaſion to conſider ; moſt 
of the propoſitions we think, reaſon, diſcourſe, nay act 
upon, are ſuch, as we cannot have undoubted know- 
ledge of their truth : yet ſome of them border ſo near 
upon certainty, that we make no doubt at all about 
them; but aſſent to them as firmly, and act, according 


to that aſſent, as reſolutely, as if they were infallibly 


demonſtrated, and that our knowledge of them was per- 
fect and certain. ' But there being degrees herein from 


the very neighbourhood of certainty and demonſtration, 


quite down to improbability and unlikeneſs, even to 


the confines of impoſſibility ; and alſo degrees of aſſent 


from full aſſurance and confidence, quite down to con- 
jecture, doubt, and diſtruſt : I thall come now, (having, 
as I think, found out the bounds of human knowledge 
and certainty) in the next place, to conſider the ſeveral 
degrees and grounds of probability, and aſſent or faith. 
F. 3. Probability is likelineſs to be true, 
which makes the very notation of the word ſignifying 
us preſume ſuch a propoſition, for which there be ar- 
things to be guments or proofs, to make it paſs or be 
true before received for true. The entertainment the 
e ſo. mind gives this ſort of propoſitions, is called 
fp belief, aſſent, or opinion, which is the ad- 


mitting or receiving any propoſition for true, upon ar- 
guments or proofs that are found to perſuade us to re- 
ceive it as true, without certain knowledge that it is ſo. 
And herein lies the difference between probability and 


certainty, faith and knowledge, that in all the parts of 


knowledge there is intuition ; each immediate idea, each 


ſtep has its.viſible and certain connexion ; in belief, not 


ſo. That which. makes me believe is ſomething ex- 
traneous to the thing I believe; ſomething not evidently 
joined on both fides to, and ſo not manifeſtly ſhowing. 
the agreement or diſagreement of thoſe ideas that are 


under conſideration. | 
. §. 4. 
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$. 4. Probability then, being to ſupply Ahe ak 
the defect of our knowledge, and to guide of probabi- 
us where that fails, is always converſant lity are two; 
about propoſitions, whereof we have no 3 
certainty, but only ſome inducements to — 
receive them for true. The grounds of it or the teſti- 
are, in ſhort, theſe two following. mony of 

Firſt, the conformity of any thing with = erpe· 
our own knowledge, oblervation, and expe- fo 
rene, 

Secondly, the teſtimony of 1 vouching thats 0 
ſervation and experience. In the teſtimony of others, 
is to be conſidered, 1. The number. 2. The integrity. 
3. The ſkill of the witnefſes. 4. The deſign of the au- 


thor, where it is a teſtimony out of a book cited. 5. The 


conſiſtency of the parts, and circumſtances of the rela- 
tion. 6. Contrary teſtimonies. 

$. 5. Probability wanting that intuitive x, this all 
evidence, which infallibly determines the the argu- 
underſtanding, and produces certain know- ments pro 
ledge, the mind, if it would proceed ration- and con. 

ought to be 

ally, ought to examine all the grounds of examined be- 
probability, and ſee how they make more fore we come 
or leſs for or againſt any propoſition, be- to a judg- 
fore it aſſents to, or diſſents from it; and Went. 


upon a due balancing the whole, reject, 0 or receive it, 
with a more or leſs firm aſſent, proportionably to the 


preponderancy of the greater grounds of a. on 
one fide or the.other. For example: 

If I myſelt ſee a man walk on the ice, it is paſt proba- 
bility, it is knowledge; but if another tells me he ſaw a 
man in England, in the midſt of a ſharp winter, walk 
upon water hardened with cold; this has ſo great con- 
formity with what is uſually obſerved: to happen, that I 
am diſpoſed by the nature of the thing itſelf to aſſent to 


it, unleſs ſome manifeſt ſuſpicion attend the relation of 


that matter of fact. But if the ſame thing be told to 


one born between the tropics, who never ſaw nor heard 


of any ſuch thing before, there the whole probability 
relies on teſtimony : and as the relators are more in 
number, and of more credit, and have no intereſt to 
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ſpeak contrary to the truth; ſo that matter of fact is 
like to find more or'leſs belief. Though to a man, whoſe 
experience has always been quite contrary, and who 
has never heard of any thing like it, the moſt untainted 
credit of a witneſs will ſcarce be able to find belief. As 
it happened to a Dutch ambaſſador, who entertainin 
the King of Siam with the particularities of Holland, 
which he was inquiſitive after, amongſt other things 
told him, that the water in his county would ſome- 
times, in cold weather, be fo hard, that men walked 
upon it, and that it would bear an elephant if he were 
there. To which the king rephed, “ Hitherto I have 
c believed the ſtrange things you have told me, becauſe 
« look upon you as a ſober fair man, but now I am 
Ft ſure you Iye.”” | 
. 6. pos theſe grounds depends the 
They being probability of any propoſition: and as the 
great variety. conformity of our Knowledge, as the cer- 
tet/tiinty of obſervations, as the frequency and 
conſtancy of experience, and the number and credibi- 
lity of teſtimonies, do more or leſs agree or diſagree 
with it, ſo is any propoſition in itſelf more or leſs pro- 
bable. There is another, I confeſs; which, thou gh by 


itſelf it be no true ground of probability, yet is Elten 


made uſe of for one, by which men moſt commonly re- 
gulate their aſſent, and upon which they pin their faith 
more' than any thing elſe, and that is the opinion of 
others : though there cannot be a more dangerous thing 


to rely on, nor more likely to miſlead one; ſince there 


| large in another place. 1 8 


we + > Fo 


is much more fal ſfiood and errour among men, than truth 
and knowledge. And if the opinions and perſuaſions of 
others, whom we know and think well of, be a ground 
of aſſent, men have reaſon to be Heathens in Japan, 


. Mahometans i in Turky, Papiſts in Spain, Proteſtants i in 
England, add Lutherans in Sweden. But of this wrong 


ground of aſſent T ſhall: have occaſion to \ more ab 


r . 


C HAF. 
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E HA P. XVI. 
ae Of the Degrees of Aſſent. 


1 PHE grounds of. probability we RE 
have laid down in the foregoing ought to be 


chapter; ; as they are the foundations on regulated by 
which our aſſent is built, ſo are they alſo "ey grounds, 
the meaſure whereby its ſeveral degrees are, hy 
or ought to be regulated: only we are to 
take notice, that whatever grounds of probability there 
may be, they yet operate no farther on the mind, which 
ſearches after truth, and endeavours to judge right, than 
they appear ; at leaſt in the firſt judgment or ſearch that 
the mind makes. I confeſs, i in the opinions men have, 
and firmly ſtick to, in the world, their aſſent is not 
always from an actual view of the reaſons that at firſt 
revailed with them: it being in many caſes almoſt im- 
poſſible, and in moſt very hard, even for thoſe who have 
very admirable memories, to retain all the proofs, which 
upon a due examination made them embrace that fide 
of the queſtion. It ſuffices that they have once with 
care and fairneſs fifted! the matter as far as they could; 
and that they have ſearched. into all 7 e particulars, 
that they could imagine to give any light to the queſ- 
tion; and with the beſt of their {kill caſt up the account 
upon the whole evidence: and thus having once found 
on which ſide the probability appeared to them, after 


as full and exact an inquiry as they can make, they lay 


up the concluſion in their memories, as a truth they have 
diſcovered ; and for the future they remain ſatisfied with 
the teſtimony of their memories, that this ! is the opinion, 


that by the proofs they have once ſeen. of it deſerves 


ſuch a degree of their aſſent as they afford it. 
F. 2. This is all that the greateſt part of 
men are capable of doing, in regulating always be 
their opinions and deere ge ; unleſs a man acdually in 
will exact of them, either to retain diſtinctly. theo? And 

we muſt 
Wi their memories all the proofs concerning 
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content our- any probable truth, and that too in the 
ſelves with ſame order, and regular deduction of con- 
wa remem- ſequences in which they have formerly 
rance that 
we once faw Placed or ſeen them ; which ſometimes is 
ound for enough to fill a large volume on one ſingle 
uch a degree queſtion : or elſe they muſt require a man, 
of alſent. for every opinion that he embraces, every 
day to examine the proofs : both which are impoſſible. 
It is unavoidable therefore that the memory be relied on 
in the caſe, and that men be perſuaded of ſeveral opi- 
nions, whereof the proofs are not actually in their 
thoughts ; nay, which perhaps they are not able actually 
to recal. Without this the greateſt part of men muſt be 
either very ſceptics, or change every moment, and yield 
themſelves up to whoever, having lately ſtudied the 
queſtion, offers them arguments ; which, for want of 
memory, they are not able preſently to anſwer. 
5 §. 3. I cannot but own, that men's ſtick- 
ſequence of ing to their paſt judgment, and adhering 
this, if our firmly to concluſions formerly made, is 
former judg- often the cauſe of great obſtinacy in errour 
ments wers and miſtake. But the fault is not that they 
not rightly _ , | 
made. rely on their memories for what they have 
before well judged; but becauſe they judged 
before they had well examined. May we not find a 
great number (not to ſay the greateſt part) of men that 
think they have formed right judgments of ſeveral mat- 
ters; and that for no other reaſon, but. becauſe they 
never thought otherwiſe? who imagine themſelves to 
have judged right, only becauſe they never queſtioned, 
never examined their own opinions? Which is indeed 
to think they judged right, becauſe they never judged 
at all: and yet theſe of all men hold their opinions with 
the greateſt ſtiffneſs; thoſe being generally the moſt 
Herce and firm in their tenets, who have leaſt examined 
them. What we once know, we are certain is ſo: and 
we may be ſecure, that there are no latent proofs undiſ- 
covered, which may overturn our knowledge, or bring 
it in doubt. But, in matters of probability, it is not in 
.every Caſe we can be ſure that we have all the particulars 
before us, that any way concern the queſtion ; and that 
| | there 
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there is no evidence behind, and yet unſeen, which may 


caſt the probability on the other ſide, and outweigh all 
that at preſent ſeems to preponderate with us. Who 


almoſt is there that hath the leiſure, patience, and means, 
to collect together all the proofs concerning moſt of the 
opinions he has, ſo as ſafely to conclude that he hath a 

clear and full view; and that there is no more to be 
alledged for his better information? And yet we are 
forced to determine ourſelves on the one ſide or other. 
The conduct of our lives, and the management of our 
great concerns, will not bear delay: for thoſe depend, 
for the moſt part, on the determination of our judgment 
in points wherein we are not capable of certain and de- 
monſtrative knowledge, and wherein it is neceſſary for 
us to embrace the one ſide or the other. 

$. 4. Since therefore it is unavoidable to Tue richt 

the greateſt part of men, if not all, to have uſe of it, is 
ſeveral opinions, without certain and indu- mutual cha- 
bitable proofs of their truth; and it carries 1 WA 
too great an imputation of ignorance, light- 5 
neſs, or folly, for men to quit and renounce their former 
tenets preſently upon the offer of an argument, which 
they cannot immediately anſwer, and ſhow the inſuffi- 
ciency of: it would methinks become all men to main- 
tain peace, and the common offices of humanity and 
friendſhip, in the diverſity of opinions; ſince we can- 
not reaſonably expect, that any one ſhould readily and 
obſequiouſly quit his own opinion, and embrace ours 
with a blind reſignation to an authority, which the un- 
derſtanding of man acknowledges not. For however it 
may often miſtake, it can own no other guide but rea- 
ſon, nor blindly ſubmit to the will and dictates of an- 


other. If he, you would bring over to your ſentiments, 


be one that” examines before he aſſents, you muſt give 
him leave at his leiſure to go over the account again, 
and, recalling what is out of his mind, examine all the 
particulars, to ſee on which fide the advantage lies: and 


if he will not think our arguments of weight enough to 


engage him a- new in ſo much pains, it is but what we 
often do ourſelves in the like caſe; and we ſnould take 


it amiſs it .others thould preſcribe to us what points we 
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ſhould ſtudy. And if he be one who takes his opinions 
upon truſt, how can we imagine that he ſhould renounce 
thoſe tenets which time and cuſtom have ſo ſettled in 
his mind, that he thinks them ſelf-evident, and of an 
unqueſtionable certainty ; or which he takes to be im- 
preſſions he has received from God himſelf, or from men 
ſent by him? How can we expect, I ſay, that opinions 
thus Excled ſhould be given up to the arguments or au- 
thority of a ſtranger, or adverſary ; eſpecially if there be 
any ſuſpicion of intereſt or deſign, as there never fails to 
be, where men find themſelves ill treated? We ſhould 
| do well to commiſerate our mutual ignorance, and en- 
deavour to remove it in all the gentle and fair ways of 
information; and not inſtantly treat others ill, as obſti- 
nate and perverſe, becauſe they will not renounce their 
own, and receive our opinions, or at leaſt thoſe we would 
force upon them, when it is more than probable, that 
we are no leſs obſtinate in not embracing ſome of theirs. 
For where is the man that has inconteſtable evidence of 
the truth of all that he holds, or of the falſhood of all 
he.condemns ; or can ſay, that he has. examined to the 
bottom all his own, or other men's opinions? The ne- 
ceſſity of believing, without knowledge, nay often upon. 
very flight grounds, in this fleeting ſtate of action and. 
blindneſs we are in, ſhould make us more bufy and. 
careful to inform ourſelves, than conſtrain others. At 
leaſt thoſe, who have not thoroughly examined to the 
bottom all their own, tenets, muſt confeſs they are unfit. 
to preſcribe to others; and are unreaſonable in impoſi 
that as truth on other men's belief, which they them 
ſelves ha ve not ſearched into, nor weighed: the argu- 
ments of probability, on which they ſhould receive, or 
reject it. Thoſe who have. fairly and truly. examined, 
and are thereby got paſt doubt in all the doctrines they 
profeſs and govern themſelves by, would have a juſter 
pretence to require others to follow them: but theſe are 
ſo few in number, and find ſo little reaſon to be magiſ- 
terial in their opinions, that nothing inſolent and im- 

rious is to be expected from them: and there is rea- 
| an to think, that, if men were better inſtructed. them- 
ſelves, they would be leſs impoſing on others. 
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$. 5. But to return to the grounds of 
bowl and the ſeveral degrees of it, we are 2 
to take notice, that the propoſitions we re- matter of 
cei ve upon inducements of probability, are 3 ſrecu- 
of two ſorts; either concerning ſome par- = 
ticular exiſtence, or, as it is uſually termed, matter of 
fact, which falling under obſervation, is capable of hu- 
man teſtimony ; or elſe concerning things, which being 
beyond the diſcovery of our ſenſes, are not capable of 
any ſuch teſtimony. e | 
F. 6. Concerning the Gcſt t VIE ans by, 
particular matter of fact. E — 
Firſt, where any particular thing, con engeof all 

ſonant to the conſtant obſervation of our- . ns —_ 
{elves and others in the like caſe, comes 8 
atteſted by the concurrent reports of all thav furance ap- 
mention it, we receive it as eaſily, and: build proaching ta 
as firmly upon it, as if it were certain knows. knowledge. 
ledge ; and we reaſon. and act thereupon with as little 
doubt, as if it were perfect demonſtration. Thus, if all 
Engliſhmen, who have occaſion to mention it, ſhould 
affirm that it froze in England the laſt winter, or that 
there were ſwallows ſeen there in the ſummer; I think 
a man could almoſt as little doubt of: it, as that ſeven 
and four are eleven. The firſt therefore, and! higheſt 


degree of probability, is, when the general conſent of: all 


men, in:.all;ages, as far as it can be known concurs 
with a man's conſtant and never- failing experience in 
like caſes, to confirm the truth of any particular matter 
of fact atteſted by fair witneſſes: ſuch are all the ſtated 
conſtiturions and properties of bodies, and the regular 
proceedings of cauſes and effects in the ordinary courſe 
of nature. This we call an argument from the nature 
af things themſelves. For hat our own and other, 
men's, conſtant obſervation has found always to be after. 
the ſame manner, that we with reaſon conclude to be 
the effect. of ſteady and regular cauſes, though they: 
come not within the reach of our knowledge. Thus, 
that fire warmed a man, made lead fluid, and changed 
the colour or conſiſtency in wood or charcoal; that iron 
re in water, and ſwam in quickſilver: theſe ke 
«6 IK&C 
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like propoſitions about particular facts, being agreeable 
to our conſtant experience, as often as we have to do 
with theſe matters ; and being generally ſpoke of (when 
mentioned by others) as things found conſtantly to be 
ſo, and therefore not ſo much as controverted by any 
body ; we are put paſt doubt, that a relation affirming 
any ſuch thing to have been, or any predication that it 
will happen again in the ſame manner, is very true. 
Theſe probabilities riſe ſo near to certainty, that they 
govern our thoughts as abſolutely, and influence all our 
actions as fully, as the moſt evident demonſtration ; and 
in what concerns us, we make httle or no Sorence 
between them and certain knowledge. Our belief, thus 
grounded, riſes to aſſurance. 

a. $. 7. Secondly, the next degree of pro- 
able teſtimo. bability is, when I find by my own expe- 
ny and expe- rience, and the agreement of all others that 
rience for the mention it, a thing to be, for the moſt part, 
molt part ſo; and that the particular inſtance of it is 


d 
Biene 9 atteſted by many and undoubted witneſſes, 


v. g. hiſtory giving us ſuch an account of 
men in all ages; and my own experience, as far as I had 


an opportunity to obſerve, confirming it, that moſt men 
prefer their private advantage to the public: : if all hiſ- 


torians that write of Tiberius ſay that Tiberius did ſo, 
it is extremely probable. And in this caſe, our aſſent 
has a ſufficient foundation to raiſe itſelf to a degree 


which we may call confidence. 


$. 8. Thirdly, in things that happen in- 
bi vs imo differently, as that a bird ſhould fly this or 
ny, and the 
nature of the that way; that it ſhould thunder on a man's 
thing indif- right or left hand, &c. when any particular 


ferent, pro- matter of fact is vouched by the concurrent 


x $M teſtimony of unſuſpected witneſſes, there 


Hef. our aſſent is alſo unavoidable. Thus, that 
there is ſuch a city in Italy as Rome; that, 
about one thouſand ſeven hundred years ago, there lived 


in it a man, called Julius Cæſar; that he was a general, 


and that he won a battle againſt another, called Pompey : 
this, though in the nature of the thing there be nothing 

Tar nor againſt it, yet being related by hiſtorians of 
44 — credit, 
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credit, and contradicted by no one writer, a man can- 


not avoid believing it, and can as little doubt of it, as 
he does of the being and actions of his own acquaint- 
ance, whereof he himſelf is a witneſs. | 

$. 9. Thus far the matter goes eaſy 13 
enough. Probability upon ſuch grounds * 
carries ſo much evidence with it, that it na- mies claſhing 


turally determines the judgment, and leaves infinitely va- 
us as little liberty to believe, or diſbelieve, 7 the de- 
rees of pro- 
as a demonſtration does, whether we will babilty. 


| know, or be ignorant. The difficulty is, 
when teſtimonies contradict common experience, and 
the reports of hiſtory and witneſſes claſh with the ordi- 
nary courſe of nature, or with one another; there it is, 
where diligence, attention, and exactneſs are required, 
to form a right judgment, and to proportion the aſſent 
to the different evidence and probability of the thing ; 
which riſes and falls, according as thoſe two founda- 
tions of credibility, viz.” common obſervation in like 
caſes, and particular teſtimonies in that particular in- 
ſtance, favour or contradict it. Theſe are liable to ſo 
great variety of contrary obſervations, circumſtances, 
reports, different qualifications, tempers, deſigns, over- 
ſights, &c. of the reporters, that it is impoſſible to re- 
duce to preciſe rules the various degrees wherein men 
give their aſſent. This only may be ſaid in general, that 
as the arguments and proofs pro and con, upon due ex- 
amination, nicely weighing every particular circum- 
ſtance, ſhall to any one appear, upon the whole matter, 
in a greater or leſs degree, to preponderate on either 
fide ; ſo they are fitted to produce in the mind ſuch 
different entertainment, as we call belief, conjecture, 


gueſs, doubt, wavering, diſtruſt, diſbelief, &c. 


$10; This is what concerns aſſent in 


Traditional 


matters wherein teſtimony is made uſe of: ' teſtimonies, 
concerning which, I think, it may not be the farther 


amiſs to take notice of a rule obſerved in the 


law of England ; which is, that though the 
atteſted copy of.a record be good proof, yet 


removed, the 


leſs their 
Proof. 


the copy of a copy ever ſo well atteſted, and by ever ſo 
nen witneſſes, will not be admitted as a proof in 
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judicature. This is fo generally approved as reaſon- 
able, and ſuited to the wiſdom and caution to be uſed 
in our inquiry after material truths, that I never yet 
heard of any one that blamed it. This practice, if it be 
allowable in the deciſions of right and wrong, carries 
this obſervation along with it, viz. that any teſtimony, 
the farther off it is from the original truth, the leſs force 
and Proof it has. The being and exiſtence of the thing 
itſelf is what I call the original truth. A credible man 
vouching his knowledge of it is a good proof: but if - 
another equally credible do witneſs it from his report, 
the teſtimony is weaker ; and a third that atteſts the 
hear-ſay of an hear-ſay, is yet leſs conſiderable. So 
that in traditional truths, each remove weakens the force 
of the proof: and the more hands the tradition has ſuc- 
ceſſively paſſed through, the leſs ſtrength and evidence 
does it receive from them. This I thought neceſſary to 
be taken notice of, becauſe I find amongſt: ſome men 
the quite contrary commonly practiſed,, who look on 
opinions to gain force by growing older; and what a 
thouſand years ſince would not, to a rational man, con- 
temporary with the firſt voucher, have appeared at all 
probable, is now urged as certain beyond all queſtion, 
only becauſe ſeveral have ſince, from him, ſaid it one 
after another. Upon this ground, propoſitions, evi- 
dently falſe or doubtful enough in their firſt beginning, 
come by an inverted rule of probability to paſs for au- 
thentic truths; and thoſe which found or deſerved little 
credit from the mouths of their firſt authors, are thought 
to grow. venerable by age, and are urged as undeniable. 
Gabe 4:4 $. 11. would not be thought here to 
by 3 leſſen the credit and uſe of hiſtory: it is all 
wie. the light we have in many cafes, and we re- 
ad cCeive from it a great part of the uſeful truths 
we have, with a convineing evidence. I think nothing 
more valuable than the records-of antiquity : I wiſh we 
had more of them, and more uncorrupted. But this 
truth itſelf forces me to ſay; that no probability can 
ariſe higher than its firſt original. What has no other 
evidence tliam the ſingle teſtimony of one only witneſs, 
mult ſtand or fall by his only teſtimony, whether 3 
A a 
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bad, or indifferent; and though cited afterwards by hun- 
dreds of others, one after another, is fo far from re- 
ceiving any ſtrength thereby, that it is only the weaker. 
Paſſion, intereſt, inadvertency, miſtake of his meaning, 
and a thouſand odd reaſons, or capricio's, men's minds 
are acted by ( impoſſible t to be diſcovered ) may make one 
man quote another man's words or- meaning wrong. He 
that has but ever ſo little examined the citations of writ- 
ers, cannot doubt how little credit the quotations de- 
ſerve, where the originals are wanting ; and conſe- 
quently how much leſs quotations. of quotations can be 
relied on. This is certain, that what in one age was 
affirmed upon flight grounds, can never after come to be 
more valid in future ages, by being often repeated. But 
the farther ſtill it is from the original, the leſs valid it 
is, and has always leſs force in the mouth or writing of 
him that laſt made uſe of it, than in his from whom he 
received it. 
F. 12. The probabilities we have hitherto 
mentioned are only ſuch. as concern matter In ng 
which ſenſe. 
of fact, and ſuch things as*are capable of cannot diſ- 
obſervaridh and- teſtimony. There remains cover, ana- 
that other ſort, concerning which men en- - gy is the 
tertain opinions with variety of aſſent, 
though the things be ſuch, that, falling not 
ney: the reach. of our ſenſes, they are not capable of 
teſtimony. Such are, 1. The exiſtence, nature, and 
operations of finite immaterial beings without us; as 
ſpirits, angels, devils, &c. or the exiſtence of material 
beings; which either for their ſmallneſs in themſelves, 
or remoteneſs from us, our ſenſes cannot take notice of; 
as whether there be any plants, animals, and intelligent 
inhabitants in the planets, and other manſions of the 
vaſt univerſe. 2. Concerning the manner of operation 
in moſt parts of the works of nature: wherein though 
we ſee the ſenſible. effects, yet their cauſes are unknown, 
and we perceive not the ways and manner how they are 
produced. We ſee animals are generated, nouriſhed; 
and move; the loadſtone draws iron; and the parts of a 
candle, ſucceſſively melting, turn into: flame, and'give 


| Probability, 


us both light and neu Theſe and the like effects we 
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ſee and know: but the cauſes that operate, and the 
manner they are produced in, we can only gueſs and 
probably conjecture. For theſe and the like, coming 
not within the ſcrutiny of human ſenſes, cannot be ex- 
amined by them, or be atteſted by any body ; and there- 
fore can appear more or leſs probable, only as they more 
or leſs agree to truths that are eſtabliſhed in our minds, 
and as they hold proportion to other parts of our know- 
ledge and obſervation. Analogy in theſe matters is the 
only help we have, and it is from that alone we draw all 
our grounds of probability. Thus obſerving that the 
bare rubbing of two bodies violently one upon another 
produces heat, and very often fire itſelf, we have reaſon 
to think, that what we call heat and fire conſiſts in a 
violent agitation of the imperceptible minute parts of 
the burning matter: obſerving likewiſe that the diffe- 
rent refractions of pellucid bodies produce in our eyes 
the different appearances of ſeveral colours; and alſo 
that the different ranging and laying the ſuperficial parts 
of ſeveral bodies, as of velvet, watered ſilk, &c. does 
the like, we think it probable that the colour and ſhin- 
ing of bodies is in them nothing but the different ar- 

rangement and refraction of their minute and inſenſible 
parts. Thus finding in all parts of the creation, that 
fall under human obſervation, that there is a gradual 
connexion of one with another, without any great or 
diſcernible gaps between, in all that great variety of 
things we ſee in the world, which are ſo cloſely linked 
together, that in the ſeveral ranks of beings, it is not 
eaſy to diſcover the bounds betwixt them; we have rea- 
ſon to be perſuaded, that by ſuch gentle ſteps things 
aſcend upwards in degrees of perfection. It is a hard 
matter to ſay where ſenſible and rational begin, and 
where inſenſible and irrational end: and who is there 
quick-fighted enough to determine preciſely, which is 
the loweſt ſpecies of living things, and which the firſt 


of thoſe which have no lite ? Things, . as far as we can 


obſerve, lefſen-and augment, as the quantity does in a 
regular cone; where though there be a manifeſt odds 

betwixt the bigneſs of the diameter at a remote diſtance, 
| yet the difference between the upper and under, * 
j f they 


1 
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they touch one another, is hardly diſcernible. The dif- 
ference is exceeding great between ſome men, and ſome 
animals; but if we will compare the underſtanding and 
abilities of ſome men and ſome brutes, we ſhall find 
ſo little difference, that it will be hard to ſay, that that 
of the man is cither clearer or larger. Obſerving, I fay, 
ſuch gradual and gentle deſcents downwards in thoſe 
parts of the creation that are beneath man, the rule of 
analogy may make it probable, that it is ſo alſo in 
things above us and our obſervation ; and that there are 
ſeveral ranks of intelligent beings, excelling us in ſeve- 
ral degrees of perfection, aſcending upwards towards the 
infinite perfection of the creator, by gentle ſteps and 
differences, that are every one at no great diſtance from 
the next to it. This ſort of probability, which is the 
beſt conduct of rational experiments, and the riſe of hy- 
potheſis, has alſo its uſe and influence; and a wary rea- 
ſoning from analogy leads us often into the diſcovery of 
truths and uſeful Procuctions, which would otherwiſe 
lie concealed. 


S. 13. Though the common experience 


and the ordinary courſe of things have juſtly One cle 
a mighty influence on the minds of men, to trary experi- 
make them give or refuſe credit to any thing ene Keſlens 
belief; not the teſtz- 
propoſed to their belief; yet there 1s one mony. 


caſe, wherein the ftrangeneſs of, the fact 
leflens not the aſſent to a fair teſtimony given of it. For 
where ſuch ſupernatural events are ſuitable to ends 
aimed at by him, who has the power to change the 
courſe of nature, there, under ſuch circumſtances, they 
may be the fitter to procure belief, by how much the 
more they are beyond, or contrary to ordinary obſerva- 
tion. This is the proper caſe of miracles, which well 
atteſted do not only find credit themſelves, but give it 
alſo to other truths, which need ſuch confirmation. 
$. 14. Beſides thoſe we have hitherto Aue . 
mentioned, there is one ſort of propoſitions timony of re- 
that challenge the higheſt degree of our velation is 
| aſſent upon bare teſtimony, whether the — 
thing propoſed agree or diſagree with com- 89 
mon experience, and the ordinary courſe of things, or 
| no. 
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The reaſon whereof i is, becauſe the teſtimony is of 
2 one, as cannot deceive, nor be deceived, and 
that is of God himſelf. This carries with it an aſſurancs 
beyond doubt, evidence beyond exception. This is 
called by a peculiar name, revelation; and our aſſent to 
it, faith: which as abſolutely determines our minds, 
and as perfectly excludes all wavering, as our know 
ledge itſelf; and we may as well doubt of our own be- 
ing, as we can, whether any revelation from God be 
true. So that faith is a ſettled and ſure principle of 
aſſent and aſſurance, and leaves no manner of room for 
doubt or heſitation. Only we muſt be ſure, that it be a 
divine revelation, and that we underſtand it right: elſe 
we ſhall expoſe ourſelves to all the extravagancy of en- 
thuſiaſm, and all the errour of wrong principles, if we 
have faith and aſſurance in what is not divine revelation. 
And therefore in thoſe caſes, our aſſent can be rationally 
no higher than the evidence of its being a revelation, 
and that this is the meaning of the expreſſions it is deli- 
vered in. If the evidence of its being a revelation, or 
that this is its true ſenſe, be only on probable proofs; 
our aſſent can reach no higher than an aſſurance or dif- 
fidence;- ariſing. from the more or leſs apparent probabi- 
lity of the proofs. But of faith, and the precedency it 
ought. to have before other arguments of perſuaſion, I 
ſhall ſpeak more hereafter, where J treat of it, as it is 
ordinarily placed, in contradiſtinction to reaſon; though. 
in truth it be nothing elfe but an Wu founded on e 
_ reaſon. þ 
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0e Reaſon, 


Varionsfigs. $6 1. JOE word e in the Enjtiſt 
nifivaticns-of : language has different ſignifica- 
2 tions: Tometines it f is taken for true and 
1 elear principles; ſometimes for clear and 
R fir deductions from thoſe principles; and ſometimes 


for 


Oh; 17. Rn. © 0 
for the cauſe, and particularly the final cauſe. But the 
conſideration I ſhall have of it here, is in a ſignification 
different from all theſe; and that is, as it ſtands for a 
faculty in man, that faculty whereby man is ſuppoſed to 
be diſtinguiſhed from beaſts, and wherein it is evident 
he much ſurpaſſes them. 
$. 2. If general knowledge, as has been Where in rea- 
ſhown, contfiſts in a perception of the agree- ſoning con- 
ment or diſagreement of our own ideas; and * 
'the knowledge of the exiſtence of all things without us 
(except only of a God, whoſe exiſtence every man may 
certainly know and demonſtrate to himſelf from his 
own exiſtence) be had only by our ſenſes : what room 
is there for the exerciſe of any other faculty, but out- 
ward ſenſe and inward perception? What need is there 
of reaſon? Very much ; both for the enlargement of our 
knowledge, and regulating our aſſent: for it hath to do 
both in knowledge and opinion, and is neceſſary and 
aſſiſting to all our other intellectual faculties, and indeed 
contains two of them, viz. ſagacity and illation. By 
the one, it finds out; and by the other, it ſo orders the 
intermediate ideas, as to diſcover what connexion there 
is in each link of the chain, whereby the extremes are 
held together; and thereby, as it were, to draw into 
view the truth ſought for, which is that which we call 
illation or inference, and conſiſts in nothing but the 
perception of the connexion there is between the ideas, 
in each ſtep of the deduction, whereby the mind comes 
to ſee either the certain agreement or diſagreement of 
any two ideas, as in demonſtration, in which it arrives 
at knowledge; or their probable connexion, on which 
it gives or withholds its aſſent, as in opinion. Senſe 
and intuition reach but a very little way. The greateſt 
part of our knowledge depends upon deductions and in- 
termediate ideas: and in thoſe caſes, where we are fain 
to ſubſtitute aſſent inſtead of knowledge, and take pro- 
_ poſitions for true, without being certain they are ſo, we, 
have need to find out, examine, and compare the grounds 
of their probability. In both theſe caſes, the faculty 
which finds out the means, and rightly applies them to 
diſcover certainty in the one, and probability in the 
Vor. II. 5 R other, 
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other, f is that which we call reaſon. For as W per- 
ceives the neceſſary and indubitable connexion of all the 
ideas or proofs one to another, in each ſtep of any de- 
monſtration that produces knowledge; ſo it likewiſe 
perceives the probable connexion of all the ideas or 
proofs one to another, in every ſtep of a diſcourſe, to 
which it will think aſſent due. This is the loweſt de- 
gree of that which can be truly called reaſon. For 
where the mind does not perceive this probable con- 
nexion, where it does not diſcern whether there be any 
ſuch connexion or no; there men's opinions are not the 
product of judgment, or the confequence of reaſon, but 
the effects of chance and hazard, of a mind floating at 
all adventures, without choice and without direction. 
| $. 3. So that we may in reaſon conſider 
1 FLA theſe four degrees ; the firft and higheſt is 
the diſcovering and finding out of truths ; the ſecond, 
the regular and methodical difpoſition of them, and lay- 
ing them in a clear and fit order, to make their con- 
nexion and force be plainly and eaſily perceived; the 
third is the perceiving their connexion; and the fourth, 
a making a right concluſion. | Theſe ſeveral degrees 
may be obſerved in any mathematical demonſtration ; 
it being one thing to perceive the connexion of each 
part, as the demonſtration is made by another; another, 
to perceive the dependence of the concluſion on all the 
rts; a third, to make out a demonſtration clearly and 
neatly one's ſelf; and fomething different from all theſe, 
to have firſt found out theſe intermediate ideas or proofs 
by which it is made. 
Syllogiſm F. 4. There is one thing more, which j: of 
not the great ſhall deſire to be conſidered concerning rea- 
inſtrument of ſon; and that is, whether ſyllogifm, as is 
os. generally thought, be the proper inftrument 
of it, and the uſefulleſt way of exerciſing this faculty. 
The cauſes J have to doubt are theſe, 
Firſt, becauſe ſyllogiſm ſerves our reaſon but in one 
only of the forementioned parts of it; and that is, to 
ſhow the connexion of the proofs in any one inſtance, 
and no more: but in this it is of no great uſe, fince 2 
min 
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mind can conceive ſuch connexion where it really 1s, as 
caſily, nay perhaps better, without it. 

If we will obſerve the actings of our own minds, we 
ſhall find that we reaſon beſt and cleareſt, when we only 
obſerve the connexion of the proof, without reducing 
our thoughts to any rule of ſyllogiſm. And therefore 
we may take notice, that there are many men that rea- 
ſon exceeding clear and rightly, who know not how to 
make a ſyllogiſm. He that will loak into many parts 
of Aſia and America, will find men reaſon there perhaps 
as acutely as himſelf, who yet never heard of a ſyllo- 
giſm, nor can reduce any one argument to thoſe forms : 
and I believe ſcarce any one makes ſyllogiſms in rea- 
ſoning within himſelf. Indeed fyllogiſm is made uſe 
of on occaſion, to diſcover a fallacy hid in a rhetorical 
flouriſh, or cunningly wrapt up in a ſmooth period; 
and, ſtripping an abſurdity of the cover of wit and good 
language, ſhow it in its naked deformity. But the 
weakneſs or fallacy of ſuch a looſe diſcourſe it ſhows, by 
the artificial form it is put into, only to thoſe who have 
thoroughly ſtudied mode and figure, and have ſo ex- 
amined the many ways that three propoſitions may be 
Put together, as to know which of them does certainly 
conclude right, and which not, and upon what grounds 
it is that they do ſo. All who have ſo far conſidered 
ſyllogiſm, as to ſee the reaſon why in three propoſitions 
laid together in one form, the concluſion will be cer- 
tainly right, but in another, not certainly ſo; I grant 
are certain of the concluſion they draw from the pre= 
miſes in the allowed modes and figures. But they who 
have not ſo far looked into thoſe forms, are not ſure by 
virtue of ſyllogiſm, that the concluſion certainly follows 
from the premiſes ; they only take it to be ſo by an im- 
plicit faith in their teachers, and a confidence in thoſe 
forms of argumentation ; but this is ſtill but believing, not 
being certain. Now if, of all mankind, thoſe who can 
make ſyllogiſms are extremely few in compariſon of thoſe . 
who cannot; and if, of thoſe few who have been taught 
logic, there is but a very ſmall number, who do any 
more than believe that ſyllogiſms in the allowed modes 
and figures do conclude right,” without 1 cer- 
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tainly that they do ſo; if ſyllogiſms muſt be taken for 
the only proper inſtrument of reaſon and means of 
knowledge ; it will follow, that before Ariſtotle there 
was not one man that did or could know any thing by 
reaſon ; and that ſince the invention of ſyllogiſms, there 
is not one of ten thouſand that doth. 

But God has not been ſo ſparing to men to make them 
barely two-legged creatures, and left it to Ariſtotle to 
make them rational, i. e. thoſe few of them that he 
could get ſo to examine the grounds of fyllogiſms, as to 
ſee, that in above threeſcore ways, that three propoſt- 
tions may be laid together, there are but about fourteen, 
wherein one may be ſure that the concluſion is right; 
and upon what grounds it is, that in theſe few the con- 
clufion is certain, and in the other not. God has been 
more bountiful to mankind than ſo. He has given them 
a mind that can reaſon, without being inſtructed in me- 
thods of ſyllogizing : the underſtanding is not taught to 
reaſon by theſe rules; it has a native faculty to perceive 

the coherence or incoherence of its ideas, and can range 
them right, without any fuch perplexing repetitions. I 
ſay not this any way to leſſen Ariſtotle, whom I look on 
as one of the greateſt men amongſt the antients ; whoſe 
large views, acuteneſs, and penetration of thought, and 
ſtrength of judgment, few have equalled : and who in 
this very invention of forms of argumentation, wherein 
the concluſion may be ſhown to be rightly inferred, did 
great ſervice againſt thoſe who were not aſhamed to 
deny any thing. And I readily own, that all right rea- 
ſoning may be reduced to his forms of ſyllogiſm. But 
yet I think, without any diminution to him, I may truly 
ſay, that they are not the only, nor the beſt way of rea- 
ſoning, for the leading of thoſe into truth who are wil- 
ling to find it, and defire to make the beſt uſe they may 
of their reaſon, for the attainment. of knowledge. And 
he himſelf, it is plain, found out ſome forms to be con- 
ctufive, and others not, not by the forms themſelves, 
but by the original way of knowledge, 1. e. by the viſi- 
ble agreement of ideas. Tell a country gentle woman 
that the wind is ſouth-weſt, and the weather louring, 
and like to rain, and ſhe will eafily underſtand it is 3 
a1 
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ſafe for her to go — thin clad, in ſuch a day, after 
a fever: ſhe clearly ſees the probable connexion of all 
theſe, viz. ſouth-weſt wind, and clouds, rain, wetting, 
taking cold, relapſe, and danger of death, without tying 


them together in thoſe artificial and cumberſome fetters 


of ſeveral ſyllogiſms, that clog and hinder the mind, 
which proceeds from one part to another quicker and 
clearer without them; and the probability which ſhe 


eaſily perceives in things thus in their native ſtate would 


be quite loſt, if this argument were managed learnedly, 


and propoſed in mode and figure. For it very often 


confounds the connexion : and, I think, every one will 
perceive in mathematical demonſtrations, that the know- 


ledge gained thereby comes ſhorteſt and cleareſt with- 
out ſyllogiſms. 

Inference is looked on as the great act of the rational 
faculty, and ſo it is when it is rightly made ; but the 


mind, either very deſirous to enlarge its knowledge, or 
very apt to favour the ſentiments it has once imbibed, 


is very forward to make inferences, and therefore often 
makes too much haſte, before it perceives the connexion 
of the ideas that muſt hold the extremes together. 

To infer is nothing but, by virtue of one propoſition 
laid down as true, to dra. 5 in another as true, 1. e. to 
ſee or ſuppoſe ſuch a connexion of the two ideas of the 
inferred propoſition, v. g. Let this be the propoſition 
laid down, men ſhall be puniſhed in another world,” 
and from thence be inferred this other, © then men can 


determine themſelves.” The queſtion now is to know 


whether the mind has made this inference right or no; 


if it has made it by finding out the intermediate ideas, 
and taking a view of the connexion of them, placed in 


a due order, it has proceeded rationally, and made. a 
right inference. If it has done it without ſuch a view, 
it has not ſo much made an inference that will hold, or 


an inference of right reaſon, as ſhown a willingneſs to 


have it be, or be taken for ſuch. But in neither caſe is 
it ſyllogiſm that diſcovered thoſe ideas, or ſhowed the 
connexion of them, for they muſt be both found out, and 


the connexion every where perceived, before they can 
; rationally be made uſe of in ſyllogiſm: unleſs it can be 
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ſaid, that any idea, without conſidering what connexion 


it hath with the two other, whoſe agreement ſhould be 
ſhown by it, will do well enough in a ſyllogiſm, and 
may be taken at a venture for the medius terminus, to 


prove any concluſion. But this nobody will ſay, be- 
cauſe it 1s by virtue of the perceived agreement of the 


intermediate idea with the extremes, that the extremes 


are concluded to agree; and therefore each intermediate 


1dea muſt be ſuch as in the whole chain hath a viſible 
connexion with thoſe two it has been placed between, 
or elſe thereby the concluſion cannot be inferred or 
drawn in: for wherever any link of the chain is looſe, 


and without connexion, there the whole ſtrength of it 
is loſt, and it hath no force to infer or draw in any 
thing. In the inſtance above-mentioned, what is it 


ſhows the force of the inference, and conſequently the 


reaſonableneſs of it, but a view of the connexion of all 
the intermediate ideas that draw in the concluſion, or 


Propoſition inferred ? v. g. men ſhall be puniſhed 
God the puniſher—uft puniſhment———the pu- 


niſhed guilty could have done otherwiſe 


freedom ſelf- determination: by which chain of 


ideas thus viſibly linked together in train, i. e. each in- 
termediate idea agreeing on each ſide with thoſe two it 
is immediately placed between, the ideas of men and 


ſelf determination appear to be connected, i. e. this pro- 

fition, men can determine ther felves, is drawn in, 
or inferred from this, that they ſhall be puniſhed in the 
other world. For here the mind ſeeing the connexion 
there is between the idea of men's puniſhment in the 
other world and the idea of God puniſhing; between 


God puniſhing and the juſtice of the puniſhment ; be- 


'tween Juſtice of the puniſhment and guilt ; between guilt 
and a power to do otherwiſe; between a power to do 
otherwiſe and freedom ; and between freedom and ſelf- 


determination ; ſees the connexion between men and 


ſelf- determination. 
Now I aſk whether the connexion of the extremes be 


not more clearly ſeen in this ſimple and natural diſpo- 


ſition, than in the perplexed repetitions, and jumble of 
five or fix ſyllogiſms. I mult beg pardon for calling it 
4 4 Jumble, 
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jumble, till ſomebody ſhall put theſe ideas into ſo many 
ſyllogiſms, and then ſay, that they are leſs jumbled, and 
their connexion more viſible, when they are tranſpoſed 
and repeated, and ſpun out to a greater length in arti- 
ficial forms, than in that ſhort and natural plain order 
ny are laid down in here, wherein every one may ſee 
it; and wherein they muſt be ſeen before they can be 
| put into a train of ſyllogiſms. For the natural order of 
the connecting ideas, muſt direct the order of the ſyllo- 
giſms, and a man muſt ſee the connexion of each inter- 
mediate idea with thoſe that it connects, before he can 
with reaſon make uſe of it in a ſyllogiſm. And when 
all thoſe ſyllogiſms are made, neither thoſe that are, nor 
thoſe that are not logicians will ſee the force of the ar- 
gumentation, i. c. the connexion of the extremes, one 
Jot the better. | For thoſe that are not men of art, not 
knowing the true forms of ſyllogiſm, nor the reaſons of 
them, cannot know whether they are made in right and 
concluſive modes and figures or no, and ſo are not at all 
helped by the forms they are put into; though by them 
the natural order, wherein the mind could judge of their 
reſpective connexion, being diſturbed, renders the illa- 
tion much more uncertain than without them. J And as 
for the logicians themſelves, they ſee the connexion of 
each intermediate idea with thoſe it ſtands between (on 
which the force of the inference depends) as well before 
as after the ſyllogiſm is made, or elſe they do not ſee it 
at all. For a ſyllogiſm neither ſhows nor ſtrengthens 
the connexion of any two ideas immediately put toge- 
ther, but only by the connexion ſeen in them ſhows what 
connexion the extremes have one with another. But 


what connexion the intermediate has with either of the 


extremes in that ſyllogiſm, that no ſyllogiſm does or 
can ſhow. That the mind only doth or can perceive as 
they ſtand there in that juxta-poſition only by its own 
view, to which the ſyllogiſtical form it happens to be 
in gives no help or light at all; it only ſhows that if the 
intermediate idea agrees with thoſe it is on both ſides 
immediately applied to; then thoſe two remote ones, or 
as they are called, extremes, do certainly agree, and 
therefore the immediate connexion of each idea to that 
1 4 | which 
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which it is applied to on each ſide, on which the force 
of the reaſoning depends, is as well ſeen before as after 
the ſyllogiſm is made, or elſe he that makes the ſyllo- 
giſm could never fee it at all. This, as has been already 
obſerved, is ſeen only by the eye, or the perceptive fa- 
culty of the mind, taking a view of them laid together, 
in a juxta-poſition ; ; Which view of any two it has 
equally, whenever they are laid together in any propo- 
ſition, whether that propoſition be placed as a major, 
or a minor, in a ſyllogiſm or no. 

Of what uſe then are ſyllogiſms? I anſwer, their chief 
and main uſe is in the ſchools, where men are allowed 
without ſhame to deny the agreement of ideas that do 
manifeſtly agree; or out of the ſchools, to thoſe who 
from tfence have learned without ſhame to deny the 
. connexion of ideas, which even to themſelves is viſible, 
But to an ingenuous ſearcher after truth, who has no 
other aim but to find it, there is no need of any ſuch 
form to force the allowing of the inference : the truth 
and reaſonableneſs of it is better ſeen in ranging of the 
ideas in a ſimple and plain order: and hence it is, that 
men, in their own inquiries after truth, never uſe ſyllo- 
giſms to convince themſelyes, Cor in teaching others to 
inſtruct willing learners. | Becauſe, before they can put 
them into a ſyllogiſm, they muſt ſee the connexion that 
is between the intermediate idea and the two other ideas 
it is ſet between and applied to, to ſhow their agree- 
ment; and when they ſee that, they ſee whether the in- 
ference be good or no, and ſo ſyllogiſm comes too late 
to ſettle it. For to make uſe again of the former in- 
ſtance; I aſk whether the mind, conſidering the idea of 
| juſtice, placed as an intermediate idea between the pu- 
niſhment of men and the guilt of the puniſhed, (and, 
till it does ſo conſider it, the mind cannot make uſe of 
it as a medius terminus) does not as plainly ſee the force 
and ſtrength of the inference, as when it is formed into 
_ .a ſyllogiſm. To ſhow it ina very plain and eaſy exam- 
ple; let animal be the intermediate idea or medius ter. 
minus that the mind makes uſe of to ſhow the connexion 
of homo and vivens : Taſk, whether the mind does not 
mere Na and plainly ſee that connexion in the ms 

an 
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and proper poſition of the connecting idea in the mid- 
. -...- ä ts 


Homo- Animal Vivens, 
Than in this perplexed one, 
Animal Vivens Homo Animal: 


Which is the poſition theſe ideas have in a ſyllogiſm, to 
ſhow the connexion between homo and vivens by the 
intervention of animal. 3 

Indeed ſyllogiſm is thought to be of neceſſary uſe, 
even to the lovers of truth, to ſhow them the fallacies 

that are often concealed in florid, witty, or involved diſ- 

courſes. But that this is a miſtake will appear, if we 
conſider, that the reaſon why ſometimes men, who ſin- 
cerely aim at truth, are impoſed upon by ſuch Ioofe, 
and as they are called rhetorical diſcourſes, is, that their 
fancies being ſtruck with ſome lively metaphorical re- 
preſentations, they neglect to obſerve, or do not eaſily 
perceive what are the true ideas, upon which the infer- 
ence depends. Now to ſhow ſuch men the weakneſs of 
ſuch an argumentation, there needs no more but to ſtrip 
it of the ſuperfluous ideas, which, blended and con- 
founded with thoſe on which the inference depends, 
feem to ſhow a connexion where there is none; or at 
leaſt do hinder the diſcovery of the want of it ; and then 
to lay the naked ideas, on which the force of the argu- 

mentation depends, in their due order, in which poſition 
the mind, taking a view of them, ſees what connexion 
they have, and ſo is able to judge of the inference with- 
out any need of a ſyllogiſm at all. 55 

I grant that mode and figure is commonly made uſe 
of in ſuch caſes, as if the detection of the incoherence 
of ſuch looſe diſcourſes were wholly owing to the ſyllo- 
giſtical form; and ſo I myſelf formerly thought, till 
upon a ſtricter examination I now find, that laying the 
intermediate ideas naked in their due order, ſhows the 
incoherence of the argumentation better than ſyllogiſm ; 
not only as ſubjecting each link of the chain to the im- 
mediate view of the mind in its proper place, whereby 
| its\connexion is beſt obſerved ; but alſo becauſe ſyllo- 
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gifm ſhows the incoherence only to thoſe (who are not 
one of ten thouſand) who perfectly underſtand mode and 
figure, and the reaſon upon which thoſe forms are eſta- 
bliſhed : whereas a due and orderly placing of the ideas 
upon which the inference is made, makes every one, 
whether logician or not logician, who underſtands the 
terms, and hath the faculty to perceive the agreement 
or diſagreement of ſuch ideas (without which, in or out 
of ſyllogiſm, he cannot perceive the ſtrength or weak- 
neſs, coherence or incoherence of the diſcourſe) ſee the 
want of connexion in the argumentation, and the ab- 
_ furdity of the inference. _. 8 | 
And thus I have known a man unſkilful in ſyllogiſm, 
Who at firſt hearing could perceive the weakneſs and in- 
concluſiveneſs of a long artificial and plauſible diſcourſe, 
_ wherewith others better ſkilled in ſyllogiſm have been 
mifled. And I believe there are few of my readers who 
do not know ſuch. And indeed if it were not ſo, the 
debates of moſt princes councils, and the buſineſs of 
affemblies would be in danger to be miſmanaged, ſince 
thoſe who are relied upon, and have uſually a great ſtroke 
in them, are not always ſuch, who have the good luck 
to be perfectly knowing in the forms of ſyllogiſm, or 
expert in mode and figure. And if ſyllogiſm were the 
only, or ſo much as the ſureſt way to detect the fallacies 
of artificial diſcourſes ; I do not think that all mankind, 
even princes in matters that concern their crowns and 
dignities, are ſo much in love with falſhood and miſtake, 
that they would every where have neglected to bring 
ſyllogifm into the debates of moment; or thought! it 
ridiculous ſo much as to offer them in affairs of conſe- 
quence : a plain evidence to me, that men of parts and 
penetration, who were not idly to diſpute at their eaſe, 
but were to act according to the reſult of their debates, 
and often pay for their miſtakes with their heads or for- 
runes, found thoſe ſcholaſtic forms were of little uſe to 
diſcover truth or fallacy, whilſt both the one and the 
other might be ſhown, and better ſhown without them, 


to thoſe who would not refuſe to ſee what was viſibly 
ſhown them. | "ak 
yn Secondly, 
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Secondly, another reaſon that makes me doubt whe= 
ther ſyllogiſm be the only proper inſtrument of reaſon 
in the diſcovery of truth, is, that of whatever uſe mode 
and figure is pretended to be in the laying open of fal- 
lacy (which has been above conſidered) thoſe ſcholaſtic 
forms of diſcourſe are not leſs liable to fallacies than the 

plainer ways of argumentation; and for this I appeal to 
common obſervation, which has always found theſe arti- 
ficial methods of reaſoning more adapted to catch and 

entangle the mind, than to inſtruct and inform the un- 
derſtanding. And hence it is that men, even when they 
are baffled and ſilenced in this ſcholaſtic way, are ſel- 
dom or never convinced, and ſo brought over to the 
conquering ſide: they perhaps acknowledge their adver- 
ſary to be the more ſkilful diſputant; but reſt neverthe- 
| is perſuaded of the truth on their ſide; and go away, 
worſted as they are, with the ſame opinion they brought 
with them, which they could not do, if this way of ar- 
gumentation carried light and conviction with it, and 
made men ſee where the truth lay. And therefore ſyl- 
logiſm has been thought more proper for the attaining 


victory in diſpute, than for the diſcovery or confirma- 


tion of truth in fair inquiries. And if it be certain, that 
fallacies can be couched in ſyllogiſm, as it cannot be 


denied ; it muſt be ſomething elſe, and not ſyllogiſm, 


that mart diſcover them. 


I have had experience how ready ſome men are, when 


all the uſe which they have been wont to aſcribe to any 
thing is not allowed, to cry out, that I am for laying 
it wholly aſide. But, to prevent ſuch unjuſt and ground- 


| leſs imputations, I tell them, that I am not for taking 


away any helps to the underſtanding, in the attainment 
of knowledge. And if men ſkilled in, and uſed to ſyl- 
| logiſms, find them aſſiſting to their reaſon in the diſ- 
covery of truth, I think they ought to make uſe of them. 
All that I aim at is, that they ſhould not aſcribe more 
to theſe forms than belongs to them; and think that 
men have no uſe, or not ſo full an uſe of their reaſoning 
faculty without them. Some eyes want ſpectacles to ſee 
things clearly and diſtinctly : but let not thoſe that, uſe 
| them therefore ſay, — can ſee clearly 1 
them: 
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them: thoſe who do ſo will be thought in favour of art 
(which perhaps they are beholden to) a little too much 
to 5 and diſcredit nature. Reaſon, by its own pe- 
netration where it is ſtrong and exerciſed, uſually ſees 
uicker and clearer without ſyllogiſm. If uſe of thoſe 
pectacles has ſo dimmed its ſight, that it cannot with-. 
out them ſee conſequences or inconſequences in argu- 
mentation, I am not fo unreaſonable as to be againſt the 
uſing them. Every one knows what beſt fits his own 
fight. But let him not thence conclude all in the dark, 
who uſe not juſt the ſame helps that he finds a need of. 
FREE $. 5. But however it be in knowledge, 1 
* ar wal think I may truly ſay, it is of far leſs, — no 
tion, kfs in uſe at all in probabilities. For, the aſſent 
Probability. there being to be determined by the prepon- 
derancy, after due weighing of all the proofs, with all 
circumſtances on both ſides, nothing is ſo unfit to aſſiſt 
the mind in that, as ſyllogiſm ; which running away 
with-one aſſumed probability, or one topical argument, 
' purſues that till it has led the mind quite out of ſight of 
the thing under conſideration ; and forcing it upon fome 
remote difficulty, holds it faſt there, intangled perhaps, 
and as it were manacled in the chain of ſyllogiſms, with- 
out allowing it the liberty, much leſs affording it the 
helps, requiſite to ſhow on which ſide, all things conſi- 
dered, is the greater probability. 33 "I 
Serves not to . 6. But let it help us (as perhaps may 
- nexeaſe our be ſaid) in convincing men of their errours 
knowledge, and miſtakes: (and yet I would fain ſee the 
but fence. man that was forced out of his opinion by 
11 dint of ſyllogiſm) yet till it fails our reaſon 
in that part, which, if not its higheſt perfection, is yet 
certainly its hardeſt taſk,: and that which we moſt need 
its help in; and that is the finding out of proofs, and 
making new diſcoveries. The rules of ſyllogiſm ſerve 
not to furniſh the mind with thoſe intermediate ideas 
that may ſhow the connexion of remote ones. This 
way of reaſoning diſcovers no new proofs, but is the art 
of marſballing and ranging the old ones we have already. 
The forty-ſeventh propoſition of the firſt book of Euclid 
is. very true; but the diſcovery of it, I think, not owing 
ns OT ee = 
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to any rules of common logic. A man knows firſt, and 
then he is able to prove ſyllogiſtically. So that ſylo- 
giſm comes after knowledge, and then a man has little 
or no need of it. But it is chiefly by the finding out 
thoſe ideas that ſhow the connexion of diſtant ones, that 
our ſtock of knowledge i is increaſed, and that uſeful arts 
and ſciences are advanced. Syllogiſm at beſt is bur the 
art of fencing with the little knowledge we have, with- 
out making any addition to it. And if a man ſhould 
employ his reaſon all this way, he will not do much 
_ otherwiſe than he, who having got ſome iron out of the 
bowels of the earth, ſhould have it beaten up all into 
ſwords, and put it into his ſervants hands to fence with, 
and bang one another. Had the king of Spain employed 
the hands of his people, and his Spaniſh iron fo, he had 
brought to light but little of that treaſure that lay ſo 
long hid in the entrails of America. And I am apt to 
think, that he who ſhall employ all the force of his rea- 
ſon only in brandiſhing of ſyllogiſms, will diſcover very 
little of that maſs of knowledge, which lies yet concealed. 
in the ſecret receſſes of nature; and which, Iam apt to 
think, native ruſtic reaſon (as it formerly has done) 1s 
likelier to open a way to, and add to the common ſtock 
of mankind, rather than any ſcholaſtic Porr oy. 
the ſtrict rule of mode and figure. 
$. 7. I doubt not nevertheleſs, but there Other helps | 
are ways to be found out to aſſiſt our reaſon ſhould be 
in this moſt uſeful part; and this the judi- 8 
cious Hooker encourages me to ſay, who in his Eccl. 
Tot: 1. 1. $. 6, ſpeaks thus : © If there might be added 
* the right helps of true art and learning (which helps, | 
I muſt plainly confeſs, this age of the world carrying 
the name of a learned age, doth neither much know, 
nor generally regard) there would undoubtedly be 
almoſt as much difference in maturity of judgment 
between men therewith inured, and that which men 
now are, as between men that are now, and inno- 
ce cents.” I do not pretend to have found, or diſco- 
vered here any of thoſe right helps of art, this great man 
of deep thought mentions; but this is plain, that ſyllo- 
giſin, and the logie now in uſe, which were - well 
| nown 
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known in his days, can be none of thoſe he means. It 
is ſufficient for me, if by a diſcourſe, perhaps ſomething. 


out of the way, I am ſure as to me wholly new and un- 


borrowed, I ſhall have given occaſion to others to caſt 


about for new diſcoveries, and to ſeek in their own 
thoughts, for thoſe right helps of art, which will ſcarce 


be found, I fear, by thoſe who ſervilely confine them- _ 


felves to the rules and dictates of others. For beaten 
tracks lead this ſort of cattle (as an obſerving Roman 


calls them) whoſe thoughts reach only to imitation, 
s non quo eundum eſt, ſed quo itur. But I can be 
bold to ſay, that this age is adorned with ſome men of 
that ſtrength of judgment, and largeneſs of comprehen- 
ion, that if they would employ their thoughts on this 
ſubject, could open new and undiſcovered ways to the 


advancement. of knowledge. 


8. Having here had an * to 


„ N ſpeak of ſyllogiſm in general, and the uſe of 
ticulars. it in reaſoning, and the improvement of our 


knowledge, it is fit, before I leave this 
ſubject, to take notice of one manifeſt miſtake in the 
rules of ſyllogiſm, viz. that no ſyllogiſtical reaſoning 
can be right and concluſive, but what has, at leaſt, one 


general propoſition in it. As if we could not reaſon, 
and have knowledge about particulars : whereas, in 


truth, the matter rightly conſidered, the immediate ob- 
jet of all our reaſoning and knowledge, is nothing but 
particulars. Every man's reaſoning and knowledge is 
only about the ideas exiſting in his own mind, which 
are truly, every one of them, particular exiſtences ; ; and 


our knowledge and reaſon about other things, is only as 
- they correſpond with thoſe of our particular ideas. So 


that the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of 
aur particular ideas, is the whole and utmoſt of all our 


knowledge. Univerſality is but accidental to it, and 
conſiſts only in this, that the particular ideas, about 


which it is, are ſuch, as more than one particular thing 
can correſpond with, and be repreſented by. But the 


Perception of the agreement or diſagreement of any two 


ideas, conſequently our own knowledge, is equally clear 
and certain, whether either, or both, or neither of thoſe 
ideas 
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ideas be capable of repreſenting more real beings than 
one, or no. One thing more I crave leave to offer about 
ſyllogiſm, betore I leave it, viz. may one not upon juſt 
ground inquire whether the form ſyllogiſm now has, is 
that which in reaſon it ought to have? 5 For the medius 
terminus being to join the extremes, i. e. the interme- 
diate idea by its intervention, to ſhow the agreement or 
diſagreement of the two in queſtion; would not the 

ſition of the medius terminus be more natural, and ſhow 
the agreement or diſagreement of the extremes clearer 
and better, if it were placed in the middle between 
them? Which might be eaſily done by tranſpoſing the 
propoſitions, and making the medius terminus the pre- 


dicate of the firſt, and the * of the ſecond. As 


TRUE, 
«. Omnis homo eſt animal, 
« Orane animal eſt vivens, 
Ergo omnis homo eſt vivens.”” 


« Omne corpus eſt entenſum & ſolidum, 
Nullum extenſum & ſolidum eſt pura extenſio, 
Ergo corpus non eſt pura extenſio. 


I need not trouble my reader with inſtances in ſyllo- 
giſms, whoſe concluſions are particular. The ſame rea- 
{on holds for the ſame form in them, as well as in the 
general. 

§. 9. Reaſon, though it penetrates into 1 
the depths of the ſea and earth, elevates our fails us for 
thoughts as high as the ſtars, and leads us Tr 
through the vaſt ſpaces and large rooms of **** 
this mighty fabric, yet it comes far ſhort of the real ex- 
tent of even corporeal being ; and there are many in- 
ſtances wherein it fails us : Tn. * 


Firſt, it perfectly fails us, where our ideas fail. It 


neither docs, nor can extend itſelf farther than they do. 
And therefore wherever we have no ideas, our reaſoning 


ſtops, and we are at an end of our reckoning : and if at 


any time we reaſon about words, which do not ſtand for 
any 
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any ideas, it is only about thoſe ſounds, and nothing 
elſe. | em EG 
'- ce F. 10. Secondly, our reaſon is often puz- 
—_— . Zled, and at a loſs, becauſe of the rity, 
imperfect confuſion, or imperfection of the ideas it is 
ideas. employed about; and there we are involved 
in difficulties and contradictions. Thus not having any 
perfect idea of the leaſt extenſion of matter, nor of infi- 
nity, we are at a loſs about the diviſibility of matter; 
but having perfect, clear, and diſtinct ideas of number, 
our reaſon meets with none of thoſe inextricable diffi- 
culties in numbers, nor finds itſelf involved in any con- 
tradictions about them. Thus, we having but imper- 
fect ideas of the operations of our minds, and of the be- 
ginning of motion, or thought, how the mind produces 
either of them in us, and much imperfecter yet of the 
operation of God; run into great difficulties about free 
created agents, which reaſon cannot well extricate itſelf 
out of. | | 
7 F. 11. Thirdly, our reaſon is often at a 
— 1 ſtand, becauſe it perceives not thoſe ideas, 
diate ideas; which could ſerve to ſhow the certain or 
probable agreement or diſagreement of any 
other two ideas: and in this ſome men's faculties far 
outgo others. Till algebra, that great inſtrument and 
inſtance of human ſagacity, was diſcovered, men, with _. 
amazement, looked on ſeveral of the demonſtrations of 
antient mathematicians, and. could ſcarce forbear to 
think the finding ſeveral of thoſe proofs to be ſomething 
more than human. 5 4 0 8 : 
FS. 12. Fourthly, the mind, by proceed- 
_ ing upon falſe principles, is Mn caged 
- ciples, in abſurdities and difficulties, brought into 
| ſtraits and contradictions, without knowing 
how to free itſelf; and in that caſe it is in vain to im- 
plore the help of reafon, unleſs it be to diſcover the 
falſhood and reject the influence of thoſe wrong princi- 
ples.. Reaſon is ſo far from clearing the difficulties 
which the building upon falſe foundations brings a man 
into, that if he will purſue it, it entangles him the more, 
and engages him deeper in perplexities. 


§. 13. 
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F. 13. Fifthly, as obſcure and imperfect ;. Becauſe of 
ideas often involve our reaſon, ſo, upon the doubtful 
ſame ground, do dubious words, and un- © 
certain ſigns, often in diſcourſes and arguings, when 
not warily attended to, puzzle men's reaſon, and bring 
them to a non-plus. But theſe two latter are our fault, 
and not the fault of reaſon. But yet the conſequences 
of them are nevertheleſs obvious; and the perplexities 
or errours they fill men's minds with, are every where 
obſervable. „ | | e 

$. 14. Some of the ideas that are in the Our hi gheft 
mind, are ſo there, that they can be by degree of 
\ themſelves immediately compared one with knowledge is 
another: and in theſe the mind is able ro MPiunve, | 
5 8 without rea- 
perceive, that they agree or diſagree as ſoning. 
clearly, as that it has them. Thus the mind . 
perceives, that an arch of a circle is leis than the whole 
Circle, as clearly as it does the idea of a circle : and this 
therefore, as has been ſaid, I call intuitive knowledge; 
which is certain, beyond all doubt, and needs no pro- 
bation, nor can have any; this being the higheſt of all 
human certainty. In this conſiſts the evidence of all thoſe 
maxims, which nobody has any doubt about, but every 
man (does not, as is ſaid, only aſſent to, but) knows to 
be true, as ſoon as ever they are propoſed to his under- 
ſtanding. In the diſcovery of, and afſent to theſe truths, 
there is no uſe of the diſcurſive faculty, no need of rea- 
ſoning, but they are known by a ſuperior and higher 
degree of evidence. And ſuch, if I may gueſs at things 
unknown, I am apt to think, that angels have now, and 
the ſpirits of juſt men made perfect, ſhall have, in a 
future ſtate, of thouſands. of things, which now either 
wholly eſcape our apprehenſions, or which, our ſhort- 
ſighted reaſon having got ſome faint glimpſe of, we, in 
the dark, grope after. ff 
$. 15. But though we have, here and ze next is 
there, a little of this clear light, ſome ſparks demonſtra- 
of bright knowledge ; yet the greateſt part 70 by rea- 
of our ideas are ſuch, that we cannot diſcern ns- 
their agreement or diſagreement by an immediate com- 
You, II. S oy paring, 
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paring them. And in all theſe we have need of reaſon- 
ing, and muſt, by diſcourſe and inference, make our 
diſcoveries. Now of theſe there are two ſorts, which 1 
ſhall take the liberty to mention here again. 
Firſt, thoſe whoſe agreement or diſagreement, though 
it cannot be ſeen by an immediate putting them toge- 
"ther, yet may be examined by the intervention of other 
ideas, which can be compared with them. In this caſe 
-when the agreement or diſagreement of the intermediate 
idea, on both ſides with thoſe which we would compare, 
is plainly diſcerned, there it amounts to a demonſtra- 
tion, whereby knowledge i is produced; which though it 
be certain, yet it is not ſo eaſy, nor altogether ſo clear 
as intuitive knowledge. Becauſe in that there is barely 
one ſimple i intuition, wherein there is no room for any 
the leaſt miſtake or doubt; the truth is ſeen all perfectly 
at once. In demonſtration, it is true, there is intuition 
too, but not altogether at once ; for there muſt be a re- 
membrance of the intuition of the agreement of the me- 
cum, or intermediate idea, with that we compared HS 
with before, when we compare it with the other; and 
where there be many mediums, there the danger of the 
miſtake is the greater. For each agreement or diſagree- 
ment of the ideas muſt be obſerved and ſeen in each ſtep 
of the whole train, and retained in the memory, Juſt as 
it is; and the mind muſt be ſure that no part of what is 
neceſſary to make up the demonſtration is omitted or 
_ overlooked. This makes ſome demonſtrations long and 
perplexed, and too hard for thoſe who have not ſtrength 
of parts diſtinctly to perceive, and exactly carry ſo many 
particulars orderly in their heads. And even thoſe, who 
are able to maſter ſuch intricate ſpeculations, 'are fain 
ſometimes to go over them again, and there is need of 
more than one review before they can arrive at certainty. 
But yet where the mind clearly retains the intuition it 
had of the agreement of any idea with another, and that 
with a third, and that with a fourth, &c. there the 
agreement of the firſt and 1 the, fourth is a demonſtration, 
and produces certain knewledge, which may be called 
Ts rational — as the other is intuitive. | 
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$. 16, Secondly, there are other ideas, 0 uon | 
whoſe agreement or diſagreement can no w_ (i 
8 gree the narrow- Wil | 
otherwiſe be judged of, but by the inter- neſs of this, ll 
vention of others, which have not a certain thi have no- 
thing but 
agreement with the extremes, but an uſual judgment 
or likely one: and in theſe it is that the by proba- 
judgment is properly exerciſed, which is b all] 
the acquieſcing of the mind, that any ideas 
do agree, by comparing them with ſuch ed me- 
diums. This, though it never amounts to knowledge, 
no not to that which is the loweſt degree of it: yt 
ſometimes the intermediate ideas tie the extremes 1 
firmly together, and the probability is ſo clear and 
ſtrong, that aſſent as neceſſarily. follows it, as knowledge 
does demonſtration. The great excellency and uſe of 
the judgment is to obſerve right, and take a true eſti- 
mate of the force and weight of each probability; and 
then, caſting them up all right together, chooſe that ſide 
which has the overbalance. 
$. 17. Intuitive knowledge i is the percep- 1 
tion of the certain agreement or diſagree- demonſtra - 
ment of two ideas immediately compared tion, judg- 
together. * 
Rational knowledge is the perception of the certain 
agreement or diſagreement of any two ideas, by the”1 in- 
Kd en of one or more other ideas. * 
Judgment is the thinking or taking two ideas to agree 
or diſagree, by the intervention of one or more ideas, 
whoſe certain agreement or diſagreement with them. it 
cons not perceive, but. hath obſerved to be frequent —_ 
uſual. | 
F$. 18. Though the deduciig one propo- 6 
fition from another, or making inferences ces of words, 
in words, be a great part of reaſon, and that and conſe-- 
which it is uſually employed about ; yet the 8 
principal act of ratiocination is the finding 
the agreement or diſagreement of two ideas one with 
another, by the intervention of a third. As a man, by 
a yard, finds two houſes to be of the ſame length, which 
could not be brought together to meaſure their equality 
5 * Ge I "one have their conſequences, Nos 
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the ſigns of ſuch ideas: and things agree or diſagree, as 
really they are; but we obſerve it only by our ideas. 


Four forts of , $. 19. Before we quit this ſubject, it may 
e 


ar uments. 
8 ſorts of arguments, that men, in their rea- 


ſonings with others, do ordinarily make uſe of, to pre- 


ſilence their oppoſition. 
Firſt, the firſt is to allege the opinions 
Ig of men, whoſe parts, learning, eminency, 
power, or ſome other cauſe has gained a 
name, and ſettled their reputation in the common eſteem 
with ſome kind of authority. When men are eſtabliſhed 
in any kind of dignity, it is thought a breach of modeſty 
for others to derogate any way from it, and queſtion the 
authority of men, who are in poſſeſſion of it. This is 
apt to be cenſured, as eee with it too much of 


_ Pride, when a man does not readily yield to the deter- 


- mination of approved authors, which is wont to be re- 
ceived. with reſpect and ſubmiſſion by others: and it is 
looked upon as inſolence for a man to ſet up, and adhere 
to his own opinion, againſt the current ſtream of anti- 
quity ; or to put it in the balance againſt that of ſome 
learned doctor, or otherwiſe approved writer. Who- 
ever backs his tenets with ſuch authorities, thinks he 


ought thereby to carry the cauſe, and is ready to ſtyle it 
impudence in any one who ſhall ſtand out againſt them. 
This, I think, may be called en ad Verecun-. 


diam. 
; fo 2 F. 20. Secondly, 8 way that men 
4 8% ordinarily uſe to drive others, and force 


fantiam. 
tWhem to ſubmit their judgments, and receive 
the opinion in debate, is to require the adverſary to 
admit what they allege as a proof, or to aſſign a better. 
And this I call argumentum ad ignorantiam. 

: $. 21. Thirdly, a third way is to preſs a 
3 Ad homi- man with conſequences drawn from his own 
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known under the name of argumentum ad hominem. 

| 4 Ad judi- F. 22. Fourthly, the fourth is the uſing 
cium. of proofs draws from any of the TY 
e o 
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worth our while a little to reflect on four 


vail on their aſſent ; or at leaſt ſo to awe them, as to 


principles, or conceſſions. This is already 


\ 
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of knowledge or probability. This I call argumentum 
ad judicium. This alone, of all the four, brings true 
inſtruction with it, and advances us in our way to know- 
ledge; ©. For, 1. It argues not another man's opinion 


to be right, becauſe I out of reſpect, or any other 


conſideration but that of conviction, will not contradict 


him. 2. It proves not another man to be in the right 


way, nor that J ought to take the ſame with him, be- 
cauſe I know not a better. 3. Nor does it follow that 
another man is in the right way, becauſe he has ſhown 
me that I am in the wrong. I may be modeſt, and 


therefore not oppoſe another man's' perſuaſion : I may 


be ignorant, and not be able to produce a better: I 
may be in an errour, and another may ſhow me that I am 
ſo. This may diſpoſe me, perhaps, for the reception 
of truth, but helps me not to it; that muſt come from 


proofs and arguments, and light arifing from the nature 
of things themſelves, and not from my han nenn | 


ignorance, or errour, | 
$. 23. By what has been bene ſaid of Above, FEY 
reaſon, we may be able to make ſome gueſs trary, and 
at the diſtinction of things, into thoſe that . ada 
are according to, above, and contrary to 8 
reaſon. I. According to reaſon are ſuch propoſitions, 
whoſe truth we can diſcover by examining and tracing 


thoſe ideas we have from ſenſation and reflection; and 


by natural deduction. find to be true or probable. 


2. Above reaſon are ſuch prapofitions, whoſe truth or. 


probability we cannot by reaſon derive from thoſe prin- 


ciples. 3. Contrary to reaſon are ſuch propoſitions, as 


are inconſiſtent with, or irreconcileable to, our clear 
and diſtinct ideas. Thus the exiſtence of one God is 


according to reaſon; the exiſtence of more than one 
God, contrary to reaſon ; the reſurrection of the dead, 


abave reaſon. Farther, as above reaſon may be taken 
in a double ſenſe, viz. either as ſignifying above proba- 
bility, or above certainty ; ſo in that large ſenſe. alſo, 

contrary to reaſon, is, I ſuppoſe, ſomerimes taken. 
§. 24. There is another uſe of the word Reaſon and 
reaſon, wherein it is oppoſed to faith; faith not ops 
which though it be in itſelf a very improper Polite,” 
83 . 
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way of ſpeaking; yet common uſe has ſo authorized it, 
that it would be folly either to oppoſe or hope to remedy 
it: only I think it may not be amiſs to take notice, that 
however faith be oppoſed to reaſon, faith is nothing but 
a firm aſſent of the mind: which if it be regulated, as 
is our duty, cannot be afforded to any thing but upon 

ood reaſon ; and ſo cannot be oppoſite to it. He that 

elieves, without having any reaſon for believing, may 
be in love with his own fancies; but neither, ſeeks Eo 
as he ought, nor pays the obedience due to his Maker, 
who would have him uſe: thoſe diſcerning faculties he 
has given him, to keep him out of miſtake and errour. 
He that does not this to the beſt of his power, however 
he ſometimes lights on truth, is in the right but by 
chance; and I know not whether the luckineſs of the 
accident will excuſe the irregularity of his proceeding. 
This at leaſt is certain, that he muſt be accountable for 
whatever miſtakes he runs into: whereas he that makes 
uſe. of the light and faculties God has given him, and 
ſeeks ſincerely to diſcover truth by thoſe helps and abi- 
lities he has, may have this ſatisfaction in doing his duty 
as a rational creature; that, though he ſhould miſs truth, 
he will not miſs the reward of it. For he governs his 
aſſent right, and places it as he ſhould, who, in any caſe 
or matter whatſoever, believes or diſbelieves, according 

| as reaſon directs him. He that doth otherwiſe ale 

Fgreſſes againft his own light, and miſuſes thoſe faculties 
| which were given him to no other end, but to ſearch 

and follow the clearer evidence and greater probability. 
| | But, fince reaſon and faith are by ſome men oppoſed, 

ö we will fo conſider them in the following chapter. - - 
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ideas. 2. That we are ignorant, and want rational 


knowledge, where we want proofs. 3. That we want 


certain knowledge and certainty, as far as we want clear 


and determined ſpecific ideas. 4. That we want. pro- 
bability to direct our aſſent in matters where we have 
neither knowledge of our own, nor teſtimony of other 
men, to bottom our reaſon upon. 


rom theſe things thus premiſed, I think we may 


come-to lay down the meaſures and boundaries between 


faith and reaſon; the want whereof may poſlibly have 
been the cauſe, if not of great diſorders, yet at leaſt of 
great diſputes, and perhaps miſtakes in the world. For 


till it be reſolved, how far we are to be guided by reaſon, 
and how far by faith, we ſhall in vain diſpute, and en- 


deavour to convince,one another in matters of religion. 
S. 2. I find every ſect, as far as reaſon paith and 


will help them, make uſe of it gladly : and reaſon what, | 


where it fails them, they cry out, it is mat- ® 1 
ter of faith, and above reaſon. And I do * 

not ſee bew they can argue, with any one, or ever con- 
vince a gainſayer who makes uſe of the ſame plea, without 
ſetting down ſtrict boundaries between faith and reaſon; 


which ought to be the firſt point eſtabliſhed in all queſ- 


tions, where faith has any thing to do. 
Reaſon therefore here, as contradiſtinguiſhed to faith, 


I take to be the diſcovery of the certainty or probability | 


of ſuch propoſitions or truths, which the mind arrivgs 
at by deduction made from ſuch ideas, which it has got 


by the uſe of its natural faculties; VIZ. by leniation or 
reflection. 


Faith, on the other ſide, is the wha to any pr 


tion, not thus made out by the deductions of jk. 24 'F 
but upon the credit of the propoſer, as coming from 
God, in ſome extraordinary way of communication. 


This way of diſcovering e to men we call reve- 
lation. 

S. 3. Firſt then I fay, that no man in- No new fim- 
ſpired by God can by any revelation com- "3 a on 
municate to others any new ſimple ideas, by parts, 
which they had not before from ſenſation or onal revela- 


reflection. For whatſoever impreſſions he tion. 
9 4 himſelf 


. 
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himſelf may have from the immediate hand of God, 
this revelation, if it be of new ſimple ideas, cannot be 
conveyed to another, either by words, or any other 
ſigns. Becauſe words, by their immediate operation on 
us, cauſe no other ideas, but of their natural ſounds: 
and it is by the cuſtom of uſing them for ſigns, that they 
excite and revive in our minds latent ideas; but yet only 
ſuch.ideas as were there before. For words ſeen or 
heard, recal to our thoughts thoſe ideas only, which to 
us they have been wont to be ſigns of; but cannot in- 
troduce any perfectly new, and Þinierly unknown ſim- 
ple-ideas. The fame holds in-all other figns, which 
cannot fignify to us things, of which we have before” 
never had any idea at all. ; 
Thus whatever things were diſe ove od to St. Paul, 
when he was rapt up into the third heaven, whatever 
new ideas his mind there received, all the deſcription 
he can make to others of that place, is only this, that 
there are ſuch things, “as eye hath not ſeen, nor ear 
« heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man to 
* conceive.” And ſippofing God ſhould diſcover to 
any one, ſupernaturally, a ſpecies of creatures inhabit- 
ing, for example, Jupiter or Saturn, (for that it is poſſi- 
ble there may be ſuch, nobody can deny) which had fix 
ſenſes; and imprint on his mind the ideas conveyed to 
theirs by that ſixth ſenſe; he could no more, by words, 
produce in the minds of other men thoſe ideas, imprint- 
ed by that fixth ſenſe, than one of us could convey the 
idea of any colour by the ſounds of words into a man, 
who, having the other four ſenſes perfect, had always 
totally wanted the fifth of ſeeing. For our ſimple ideas 
then, which are the foundation and ſole matter of all 
our notions and knowledge, we muſt depend wholly on 
our reaſon, T mean our natural faculties ; and can by no 
means receive them, or any of them, from traditional 
revelation ; I ſay, traditional revelation, in diſtinction 
to n revelation. By the one, I mean that firſt 
impreſſion, which is made immediately by God, on the 
mind of any man, to which we cannot ſet any bounds ; : 
_ by the "ner; thoſe impreſſions delivered over to 
. 127 e tere 
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others in words, and the ordinary * of conveying 


our conceptions one to another. 
F. 4. Secondly, I fay, that the ſame truths. 


may be diſcovered, and conveyed down e 
from revelation, which are diſcoyefable to may make us 
us by reaſon, and by thoſe ideas we naturally know propo- 
may have. So God might, by revelation, e e 
diſcover the truth of any propoſition in xeafon, <= 4 
Euclid ; as well as men, by the natural uſe not with the 
of their faculties, come to make the diſco- fame cer- 
very themſelves. In all things of this kind, = bY 


Traditional 


there 1s little need or uſe of revelation, God: | 
having furniſhed us with natural and ſurer means to 
arrive at the knowledge of them. For whatſoever truth 
we come to the clear diſcovery of, from the knowledge 
and contemplation of our own ideas, will always be cer- 
tainer to us, than thoſe which are conveyed to us by 
traditional revelation. For the knowle 
that this revelation came at firſt from God, can never 
be ſo ſure, as the knowledge we have from the clear 
and diſtinct perception of the agreement or -diſagree- 


dge we have,, 


ment of our own ideas; v. g. if it were revealed ſome ages 


fince, that the three angles of a triangle were equal to 
two right ones, I might aſſent to the truth of that pro- 
poſition, upon the credit of the tradition, that it was 
revealed ; but. that would never amount to ſo great a 
certainty, as the knowledge of it, upon the comparing 
and meaſuring my own ideas of two right angles, and 
the three angles of a triangle. The like holds in mat- 
ter of fact, knowable by our ſenſes; v. g. the hiſtory of 
the deluge is conveyed to us by writings, which had 
their original from revelation : and yet nobody, I think, 

will ſay he has as certain and clear a knowledge of the 
flood, as Noah that ſaw it; or that he himſelf would 
have had, had he then. been alive and ſeen it, 
has na greater aſſurance than that of his ſenſes, that it is 
writ in the book ſuppoſed writ by Moſes inſpired ; but 
he has not ſa great an aſſurance that Moſes writ that 
book, as if he had ſeen Moſes write it. 


allurance af his ſenſes. 


$. 5. 


So that the 
afſurance of its being a YR is _ Rl than me 
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S. 5. In propoſitions then, whoſe cer- 
neren tainty is bullt upon the clear perception of 
admitted the agreement or diſagreement of our ideas, 


| the attained either by immediate intuition, as 
ar evi- 3 
h - BUY in ſelf- evident propoſitions, or by evident 


F 3 deductions of reaſon in demonſtrations,: we 
#Þ need not the aſſiſtance of revelation, as ne- 
ceſſary to gain our aſſent, and introduce them into our 
minds. Becauſe the natural ways of knowledge could 
ſettle them there, or had done it already; which is the 
greateſt aſſurance we can poſſibly have of any thing, un- 
leſs where God immediately reveals it to us: and there 
rod our aſſurancè can be no greater, than our knowledge 
is, that it is a revelation from God. But yet nothing, I 
think, can, under that title, ſhake or over- rule plain 
knowledge; or rationally prevail with any man to admit 
it for true, in a dire& contradiction to the clear evi- 
dence of his own underſtanding. For ſince no evidence 
of our faculties, by which we receive ſuch revelations, | 
can exceed, if equal, the certainty of our intuitive know- 
ledge, we can never receive for a truth any thing that 
is directly contrary to our clear and diſtinct knowledge: 
v. g. the ideas of one body, and one place, do ſo clearly 
agree, and the mind has ſo evident a perception of their 
agreement, that we can never aſſent to a propoſition, 
that affirins the ſame body to be in two diſtant places at 
ence, however it ſhould pretend to the authority of a 
divine revelation: ſince the evidence, firſt, that we de- 
ceive not ourſelves, in aſcribing it to God; ſecondly, 
that we underſtand it right; can never be ſo great, as 
the evidence of our own intuitive knowledge, whereby 
we diſcern it impoſſible for the ſame body to be in two 
places at once. And therefore no propoſition can be 
ei ved for divine revelation, or obtain the aſſent due 
do all ſuch, if it be contradictory to our clear intuitive 
knowledge. Becauſe this would be to ſubvert the prin- 
eiples and foundations of all knowledge, evidence, and 
affent whatſoever : and there would be left no difference 
between truth and falſhood, no meaſures of credible and 
meredible-in the world, if doubtful propoſitions ſhall 
21 place before ſelf-evident ; and what we —_ inly 
naw 
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know give way to what we may poſſibly be miſtaken in. 
In propoſitions therefore contrary to the clear percep- 


tion of the agreement or diſagreement of any of our 
ideas, it will be in vain to urge them as matters of faith. 
They cannot move our aſſent, under that or any other 


title whatſoever. For faith can never convince us of 
any thing that contradicts our knowledge. Becauſe 
though faith be founded on the teſtimony of God (who 
cannot lye) revealing any propoſition. to us; yet we can- 
not have an aſſurance of the truth of its being a divine 


revelation, greater than our own knowledge: ſince the 
whole ſtrength of the certainty depends upon our know- 
ledge that God revealed it, which in this caſe, where 
the propoſition ſuppoſed revealed contradicts our know- 
ledge or reaſon, will always have this objection hanging 
to it, viz. that we cannot tell how to conceive that to 
come from God, the bountiful Author of our being, 
which, if received for true, muſt overturn all the prin- 


ciples and foundations of knowledge he has given us 


render all our faculties uſeleſs ; wholly deſtroy the moſt 
excellent part of his workmanſhip, our underſtandings; 


and put a man in a condition, wherein he will have leſs 


light, leſs conduct than the beaſt that periſneth. For 


if the mind of man can never have a clearer (and perhaps. 


not ſo clear) evidence of any thing to be a divine reve- 
lation, as it has of the principles of its own reaſon, it 
can never have a ground to quit the clear evidence of 
its reaſon, to give a place to a r reve- 
lation has not a greater evidence than thoſe principles 
FETT RU td pint i io es 1 
$. 6. Thus far a man has uſe of reaſon, Traditional 
and ought to hearken to it, even in imme revelation + 
diate and original revelation, where it is uch leſs. 
ſuppoſed to be made to himſelf: but to all thoſe who 
pretend not. to immediate revelation, but are required 
to pay obedience, and to receive the truths revealed to 
others, which by the tradition of writings, or word of 
mouth, are conveyed down to them ; reaſon has a great 
deal more to do, and is that only which can induce us 
to receive them. For matter of faith being only-divine 
revelation, and nothing elſe; faith, as we uſe the dar 
| | (calle 
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(called commonly divine faith) has to do with no pro- 
poſitions, but thoſe which are ſuppoſed to be divinely- 
revealed. So that I do not ſee how thoſe, who make 

revelation alone the ſole object of faith, can ſay, that it 

is a matter of faith, and not of reaſon, to believe that 
fuch or ſuch a propoſition, to be found in ſuch or ſuch 

a book, is of divine inſpiration; unleſs it be revealed, 

that that propoſition, or all in that book, was commu- 

nicated by divine inſpiration. Without ſuch a revela- 
tion, the believing, or not believing that propoſition or 
book to be of divine authority, can never be matter of 
faith, but matter of reaſon ; and ſuch as I muſt come 
to an aſſent to, only by the uſe of my reaſon, which can 
never require or enable me to believe that which is con- 
trary to itſelf: it being impoſſible for reaſon ever to 
procure any aſſent to that, which to itſelf appears un- 
reaſonable. | 

' In all things therefore, where we have clear evidence 

from our ideas, and thoſe principles of knowledge I 

have above-mentioned, reaſon is the proper judge; and 

revelation, though it may in conſenting with it confirm 
its dictates, yet cannot in ſuch caſes invalidate its de- 

Crees : nor can we be obliged, where we have the clear 


and evident ſentence of reaſon, to quit it for the con- 


trary opinion, under a pretence that it is matter of faith; 
which can have no authority againſt the plain and clear 
dictates of reaſon. 
. §. 7. But, thirdly, there being many 
* things, wherein we have very imperfect no- 
* tions, or none at all; and other things, of 
whoſe paſt, preſent, or future exiſtence, by the natural 
uſe of our faculties, we can have no knowledge at all; 
theſe, as being beyond the diſcovery of our natural fa- 
culties, and above reaſon, are, when revealed, the pro- 
er matter of faith. Thus, that part of the angels re- 
| belled againſt God, and thereby loſt their firſt happy 
| fate; and that the dead ſhall riſe, and live again : theſe, 
and the like, being beyond the diſcovery of reaſon, are 
purely matters of faith; with e reaſon has directly 
nothing to do. 


5. 8. 


Th. Is. Faith and Reaſon. 

$. 8. But ſince God in giving us the light 
of reaſon has not thereby tied up his own 
hands from affording us, when he thinks 
fit, the light of revelation in any of thoſe 
matters, wherein our natural faculties are 
able to give a probable determination; re- 
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or not con- 


trary to rea- 
ſon, if re- 
vealed, are 
matter of 
faith. 


velation, where God has been pleaſed to give it, muſt 
carry it againſt the probable conjectures of reaſon. Be- 
cauſe the mind not being certain of the truth of that it 
does not evidently know, but only yielding to the pro- 

bability that appears in it, is bound to give up its ent 
to ſuch a teſtimony; which, it is ſatisfied, comes from 


one who cannot err, and will not deceive. 


But yet it 


{till belongs to reaſon to judge of the truth of its being 
a revelation, and of the ſignification of the words wherein 


it is delivered. 


Indeed, if any thing ſhall be thought 


revelation, which is contrary to the plain principles of 
_ reaſon, and the evident knowledge the mind has of its 
own clear and diſtinct ideas; there reaſon muſt be 
hearkened to, as to a matter within its province: fince 
a man can neyer have ſo certain a knowledge, that a 
propoſition which contradi&s the clear principles and 
evidence of his own knowledge, was divinely revealed, 
or that he underſtands the words rightly wherein it is 
delivered ; as he has, that the contrary is true: and ſo 
is bound to conſider and judge of it as a matter of reaſon, 
and not ſwallow it, without W rny as a matter of 


; faith. 


$. 9. Firſt, whatever propofitian is re- 


: init of whoſe truth our mind, by its na- 
tural faculties and notions, cannot judge ; 
that is purely matter of faith, and above 
reaſon. 

Secondly, all propoſitions, whereof the 
mind, by the uſe of its natural faculties, 


Revelation 
in matters 
where reaſon 
ow? 


| or but 
| un Top 


ought to be 
hearkened to. 


can come to determine and judge from naturally ac- 
| gry ideas, are matter of reaſon ; with this difference 
ſtill, that in thoſe concerning which it has but an un- 
certain evidence, and ſo is perſuaded of their truth only 

on probable grounds, which ſtill admit a poſſibility 
of the contrary to be true, without doing violence to 


the 
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the certain evidence of its own knowledge, and over- 
turning the principles of its own reaſon; in ſuch pro- 
buable propoſitions, I ſay, an evident revelation ought to 
determine our aſſent even againſt probability. For 
where the principles of reaſon have not evidenced a pro- 
poſition to be certainly true or falſe, there clear revela- 
tion, as another principle of truth, and ground of aſſent, 
may determine; and ſo it may be matter of faith, and 
be alſo above reaſon. Becauſe reaſon, in that particular 
matter, being able to reach no higher than probability, 
faith gave the determination, where reaſon came ſhort; 
and revelation diſcovered on which ſide the truth lay. 
. $. 10. Thus far the dominion of faith 
aids toe. reaches, and that without any violence or 
2 bindrance to reaſon; which is not injured 
certain or diſturbed, but aſſiſted and improved, by 
6 — new diſcoveries of truth coming from the 
| -hearkenedto.. eternal fountain of all knowledge. What⸗ 
ever God hath revealed is certainly true: 
no doubt can be made of it. This is the proper object | 
of faith: but whether it be a divine revelation or no, 
reaſon muſt judge; which can never permit the mind to 
reject a greater evidence to embrace what is leſs evident, 
nor allow it to entertain probability in oppoſition to . 
knowledge and certainty. There.can be no evidence, 
that any traditional revelation is of divine original, in 
the. words we receive it, and in the ſenſe we underſtand 
it, ſo clear and ſo certain, as that of the principles of 
reaſon : and therefore nothing that is contrary to, and 
inconſiſtent with, the clear and ſelf-evident dictates of 
reaſon, has a right to be urged or aſſented to as a matter 
of faith, wherein reaſon hath nothing to do. Whatſo- 
ever is divine revelation ought to over-rule all our opi- 
nions, prejudices, and, intereſt, and hath a right to be 
received with full aſſent. Such a ſubmiſſion as this, of 
our reaſon to faith, takes not away the land-marks of | 
knowledge: this ſhakes not the foundations of reaſon, 
but leaves us that ws of gur Jacylngs, for which they 
Were given uh 15 : FI 1 5 
1 11. If t e provinces. 0 ith an rea- 
dale ee AD) are not, * * Wy; ee bounda- 
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ries, there will, in matters of religion, be fet between 
no room for reaſon at all; and thoſe extra- — | 
vagant opinions and ceremonies that are to on do en- 
be found in the ſeveral religions of the — — 
world, will not deſerve to be blamed. For, in religion 
to this crying up of faith, in oppoſition to dan be con- 
reaſon, we may, I think, in good meaſure * 
aſcribe thoſe abſurdities that fill almoſt all the religions 
which poſſeſs and divide mankind. For men having 
been principled with an opinion, that they muſt not 
conſult reaſon in the things of religion, however appa- 
rently contradictory to common ſenſe, and the very 
principles of all their knowledge; have let looſe their 
fancies and natural ſuperſtition ; and have been by them 
led into ſo ſtrange opinions, and extravagant practices 
in religion, that a confiderate man cannot but ſtand 
amazed at their follics, and judge them fo far from be- 
ing acceptable to the great and wife God, that he can- 
not avoid thinking them ridiculous, and offenſive to a 
ſober good man. So that in effect religion, which 
| ſhould moſt diſtinguiſh us from beaſts, and ought moſt 
peculiarly to elevate: us, as rational creatures, above 
brutes, is that wherein men often appear moſt irrational 
and more ſenſeleſs than beaſts themſelves. Credo, 
quia impoſſibile eſt; I believe, becauſe it is impoſſible, 
might in a good man paſs for a ſally of zeal ; but would 


prove a very ill rule for men to boo their u 
religion . | 


My 


* 
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s 1. TE hs on ſeriouſly. ſet upon tay 
the ſearch of truth, ought mn * 
firſt Ker to prepare his mind wih abe 

of it. For he that loves it not, will not take much 
pains to get it, nor be much concerned when he miffes 
it. There is nobody in the 6 -of e 
| who 


4 prone. For how 2 can it be otherwiſe, bart 
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who does not profeſs himſelf a lover of truth; and there 
is not a rational creature that would not ane i it amiſs to 


be thought otherwiſe of. And yet for all this, one may 


truly ſay, that there are very few lovers of truth fer 


truth-ſake, even amongſt thoſe who perſuade themſelves 
that they are ſo. How a man may know whether he be 
ſo in earneſt, is worth inquiry : and I think there is one 


unerring mark of it, viz. the not entertaining any pro- 
poſition with greater aſſurance, than the proofs it is 
built upon will warrant. , Whoever goes beyond this 
meaſure of aſſent, it is plain, receives not truth in the 


love of it; loves not truth for truth- ſake, but for ſome 


other bye-end. For the evidence that any propoſi- 
tion is true (except ſuch as are ſelf-evident) lying only 
in the proofs a man has of it, whatſoever degrees of 
aſſent he affords it beyond the degrees of that evidence, 
it is plain that all the ſurpluſage of aſſurance is owing | 
to ſome other affection, and not to the love of truth: it 
being as impoſſible, that the love of truth ſhould carry 
my aſſent above the evidence there is to me that it is 
true, as that the love of truth ſhould make me aſſent to 
any propoſition for the ſake of that evidence, which it 
has not, that it is true; which is in effect to love it as a 
truth, becauſe it is poſſible or probable that it may not 
be true. In any truth that gets not poſſeſſion of our 
minds by the irreſiſtible light of ſelf-evidence, or by the 
force of demonſtration, the arguments that gain it aſſent 


are the vouchers and gage of its probability to us; and 
we can receive it for no other, than ſuch as they deliver 


it to our underſtandings. Whatſoever credit or autho- 


rity we give to any propoſition, more than it receives 
from the principles and proofs it ſupports itſelf upon, 
is owing to our inclinations that way, and is fo far a 
derogation from the love of truth as ſuch: which, as it can 


receive no evidence from our paſſions or nerelts, 2 it 
ſhould receive no tincture from them. | 


A forward- $. 2. The aſſuming an Walti of dic- | 


neſs to die- tating to others, and a forwardneſs. to pre- 
ate, from ſcribe to their opinions, is a conſtant con- | 


0 comitant of this biaſs and corruption of our 


that 
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that he ſhould be ready to impoſe on another's belief, 


who has already impoſed on his own? Who can reaſon- 
ably expect arguments and conviction from him, in 
dealing with others, whoſe underſtanding is not accuſ- 


tomed to them in his dealing with himſelf? Who does 


violence to his own faculties, tyrannizes over his-own. 
- mind, and uſurps the prerogative that belongs to truth 


alone, which is to command aſſent by only its bwn au- 
thority, 1. e. by and in proportion to that CEE 
which it carries with it. | 
3. Upon this occaſion I ſhall take the pe | 
liberty to conſider a third ground of aſſent, on 
which with ſome men has the ſame autho- | 


rity, and is as confidently relied on as either faith or 
reaſon ; I mean enthuſiaſm : which, laying by reaſon, 


would ſer up revelation without it. Whereby in effect 
it takes away both teaſon and revelation, and ſubſtitutes 
in the room of 1t the ungrounded fancies of a man's own 
brain, and aſſumes them for a foundation be of opi- 
nion and conduct. 
4. Reaſon is natural corclaticnh where- | 

by the eternal father of light, and fountain Fo Gag 
of all knowledge, communicates to mankind- 
that portion of truth which he has laid within the reach 
of their natural faculties: revelation is natural reaſon 
_ enlarged by a new ſet of diſcoveries communicated by 
God immediately, which reaſon youches the truth of, 
by the teſtimony and proofs it gives, that they come 
from God. So that he that takes away reaſon, to make 
. way for revelation, puts out the light of both, and does 
much-hat the ſame, as if he would perſuade a man to 
put out his eyes, the better to receive the remote light 
of an inviſible ſtar by a teleſcope. - 

$. 5. Immediate revelation being a much "my | 
eaſier way for men to eſtabliſh their opi- = 
nions, and regulate their conduct, than the - 
tedious and not always ſucceſsful labour of ſtrict reaſon- 
ing, it is no wonder that ſome: have been very apt to 


pretend to revelation, and to perſuade themſelves that 


they are under rae peculiar guidance of heaven in their 


actions and opinions, eſpecially in Rs of them which 
Yor. „ * e they 


* 
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currence with our own temper and inclination. 
FBathufam F. 8. Though the odd opinions and ex- 
miſtaken for travagant actions enthuſiaſm has run men 
ſeeing and into, were enough to warn them * 
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they cannot account ſor by the ordinary Wine of 


knowledge, and principles of reaſon. Hence we ſee 


that in all ages, men, in whom melancholy has mixed 


with devotion, or whoſe conceit of themſelves has raiſed 


them into an opinion of a greater familarity with God, 


and a nearer admittance to his favour than is area 


to others, have often flattered themſelves with a per- 


ſuaſion of an immediate intercourſe with the Deity, and 


frequent communications from the Divine Spirit. God, 


I own, cannot be denied to be able to enlighten the un- 


derſtanding by a ray darted into the mind immediately 
from the fountain * light; this they underſtand he has 
Promiſed. to do, and who then has ſo good a title to 


expect it as thoſe who are his peculiar people, choſen 
by him, and depending on him? 


Enthuſiaſin. F. 6: Their minds being thus prepared, | 


whatever groundleſs opinion comes to ſettle 
itſelf ſtrongly upon their fancies, is an illumination 
from the ſpirit. of God, and preſently of divine autho- 
rity : and whatſoever odd action they find in themfelves 


a ſtrong inclination to do, that impulſe is concluded to 


be a call or direction from heaven, and muft be obeyed ; 
it is a commiſſion from above, and they cannot err in 
executing it. 

$. 7. This I take to be properly enthuſiaſm, which, 


though founded neither on reaſon nor divine revelation, 


but rifing from the conceits of a warmed or over-ween- 
ing brain, works yet, where it once gets footing, more 


powerfully on the perſuaſions and actions of men, than 


either of thoſe two, or both together: men being moſt 
forwardly obedient to the impulſes they receive from 
themſelves; and the whole man is ſure to act more vi- 
gorouſly, where. the whole man is carried by a natural 
motion. For ſtrong conceit, like a new. principle, car- 
ries all eaſily with it, when got above common ſenſe, 


and freed from all reſtraint of reaſon, and check of re- 


flectien, it is heightened into a divine authority, in con- 


* 


feeling. guide 


this wrong principle, ſo apt to mi 
ü them 


a — 
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them both in their belief and conduct; yet the love of 
ſomething extraordinary, the eaſe and glory it is to be 
inſpired, and be above' the common and-natural ways 
of knowledge, ſo flatters many men's lazineſs, igno- 
rance, and vanity, that when once they are got into this 
way of immediate revelation, of illumination without 
ſearch, and of certainty without proof, and without 
examination; it is a hard matter to get them out of it. 
Reaſon is loſt upon them, they are above it: they ſee 
the light infuſed into their underſtandings, and- cannot 
| be miſtaken ; it is clear and viſible there, like the light 
of bright ſunſhine; ſhows itſelf, and needs no other 
proof but its own evidence: they feel the hand of God 
moving them within, and the impulſes of the ſpirit, and 
cannot be miſtaken in what they feel. Thus they ſup- 
port themſelves, and are ſure reaſon hath nothing to do 
with what they ſee and feel in themſelves: what they 
have a ſenſible experience of admits no doubt, needs no 
probation. Would he not be ridiculous, who ſhould 
require to have it proved to him that the light ſhines, 
and that he ſees it? It is its own proof, and can have 
no other. When the ſpirit brings light into our minds, 
1t diſpels darkneſs. We ſee it, as we do that of the ſun 
at noon, and need not the twilight of reaſon to ſhow it 
us. This light from heaven is ſtrong, clear, and pure, 
carries its own demonſtration with it; and we may as 
naturally take a glow-worm to aſſiſt us to diſcover the 
ſun, as to examine the celeſtial ray by our dim candle, 


_ -reatoh. ©: | 

F. 9. This is the way of talking of theſe Enthuſiaſm 
men: they are ſure, becauſe they are ſure ; ho to be 
and their perſuaſions are right, becauſe they . 
are ſtrong in them. For, when what they ſay is ſtrip- 
ped of the metaphor of ſeeing and feeling, this is all it 
amounts to: and ve theſe ſimilies fo impoſe on them, 
that they ſerve them for certainty ih themſelves, and 
demonſtration to others. Se 119 
F. 10. But to examine a little ſoberly this internal 
Ught, and this feeling on which they build ſo much. 
Theſe men have, they ſay, clear light, and they ſee; 
they have awakened ſenſe, and they feel: this cannot, 
my "PLE — 7 Ry 
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they a are fure, be diſputed them. For when a man ſays 


he ſees or feels, nobody can deny it him that he does 


ſo. But here let me aſk: this ſeeing, is it the percep- 
tion of the truth of the propoſition, or of this, that it is 


a revelation from God ? This feeling, is it a perception 


of an inclination or fancy to do ſomething, or of the 
ſpirit of God moving that inclination ? Theſe are two 
very different perceptions, and muſt be carefully diſtin- 
guiſhed, if we would not impoſe upon ourſelves. I may 


perceive the truth of a propoſition, and yet not perceive 


that it is an immediate revelation from God. I may 
perceive the truth of a propoſition in Euclid, without 
its being or my perceiving it to be a revelation : nay, I 
may perceive I came not by this knowledge in a natural 
way, and ſo may conclude it revealed, without perceiv- 
ing that it is a revelation from God; becauſe there be 
ſpirits, - which, without being divinely commiſſioned, 


may Excite thoſe ideas in me, and lay them in ſuch. order 


before my mind, that I may perceive their connexion. 


So that the knowledge of any propoſition coming into 


my mind, I know not how, is not a perception that i it 


1s from God. Much leſs is a ſtrong perſuaſion, that it 


is true, a perception that it is from God, or ſo much as 
true. But however it be called light and ſeeing, I ſup- 
poſe it is at moſt but belief and iy ee : and the pro- 

poſition taken for a revelation, is not ſuch as they know 
to be true, but take to be true. For where a propoſi- 
tion is known to be true, revelation is needlefs: and it 
is hard to conceive, how there can be a revelation to any 
one of what he knows already. If therefore it be a pro- 
poſition which they are perſuaded, but do not know, to 
be true, whatever they may call it, it is not ſeeing, bud 
believing. For theſe are two ways, whereby truth comes 


into the mind, wholly diſtinct, ſo that one is not the 


other. What I ſee I know to be ſo by the evidence of 
the thing itſelf: what I believe I take to be ſo upon the 
teſtimony of another: but this teſtimony. I muſt know 


to be given, or elſe what ground have I of believing? 
I E muſt ſee that it is God that reveals this to me, or elſe 


. fee nothing. The queftion then here is, how do I know 
"that God is the revealer of this to me; chat this * 
/ on 


— 


— 
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ſion is made upon my mind by his Holy Spirit, and that 
therefore I ought to obey it? If I know not this, how 
great ſoever the aſſurance is that I am poſſeſſed with, it 
is groundleſs ; whatever light I pretend to, it is but en- 
thuſiaſm. For whether the propoſition ſuppoſed to be 
revealed, be in itſelf evidently true, or viſibly probable, 
or by the natural ways of knowledge uncertain, the pro- 
poſition that muſt be well grounded, and manifeſted to 
be true, is this, that God is the revealer of it, and that 
what I take to be a revelation is certainly put into my 
mind by him, and 1s not an illufion dropped in by ſome 
other ſpirit, or raiſed by my own fancy. For if I miſ- 
take not, theſe men receive it for true, becauſe they pre- 
ſume God revealed it. Does it not then ſtand them 
upon, to examine on what grounds they preſume it to 
be a revelation from God? or elſe all their confidence 
is mere preſumption : and this light, they are ſo dazzled 
with, is nothing but an ignis fatuus that leads them eon- 
ſtantly round in this circle; it is a revelation, becauſe 
they firmly believe it, and they believe it, becauſe it is 
a revelation. ro wg EP . 
$. 11. In all that is of divine revelation, | , . - 

there is need of no other proof but that it is fai af eri. 
an inſpiration from God: for he can neither dence, that 
deceive nor be deceived. But how ſhall it the propoſi- 
be known that any propoſition in our minds et 
is a truth .infuſed by God; a truth that is | 
.revealed to us by him, which he declares to us, and 
therefore we-ought to believe? Here it is that enthu- 
ſiaſm fails of the evidence it pretends to. For men thus 
poſſeſſed boaſt of a light whereby they ſay they are en- 
lightened, and brought into the knowledge of this or 
that truth, But if they know it to be a truth, they muſt 
know it to be ſo, either by its own felf-evidence to na- 
tural reaſon, or by the rational proofs that make it out 
to be fo. If they ſee and know it to be a truth, either: 
of theſe two ways, they in vain ſuppoſe it to be a reve- 
lation. For they know it to be true the fame way, that 
any other man naturally may know that it is fo without 
the help of revelation. For thus all the truths, of what 
kind ſoever, that mcn uninfpired are. enlightened with, 

N 8 ö 3 | : came 
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came into their minds, and are eſtabliſhed there. If 
they ſay they know it to be true, becauſe it is a revela- 
tion from God, the reaſon is good: but then it will be 


demanded how they know it to be a revelation from 


God. If they ſay, by the light it brings with it, which 
ſhines bright in their minds, and they cannot reſiſt: I 
beſeech them to conſider whether this be any more than 
what we have taken notice of already,, viz. that it is a 
revelation, becauſe they ſtrongly believe it to be true. 
For all the light they ſpeak of is but a ſtrong, though 
ungrounded, perſuaſion of their own minds, that it is a 
truth. For rational grounds from proofs that it is a 
truth, they muſt acknowledge to have none; for then it 


is not received as a revelation, but upon the ordinary 


grounds that other truths are received: and if they be- 
heve it to be true, becauſe it is a revelation, and have 


- no other reaſon for its being a revelation, but becauſe 


they are fully perſuaded without any other reaſon that 
It is true; they believe it to be a revelation, only becauſe 


they ſtrongly believe it to be a revelation; which is a 


very unſafe ground to proceed on, either in our tenets 
or actions. And what readier way can there be to run 
ourſelves into the moſt extravagant errours and miſcar- 
Tiages, than thus to ſet up fancy for our ſupreme and 
ſole guide, and to believe any propoſition to be true, 


any action to be right, only becauſe we believe it to be 


ſo? The ſtrength of our perſuaſions is no evidence at all 
of their own rectitude: crooked things may be as ſtiff 


and inflexible as ſtraight: and men may be as poſitive 


and peremptory in errour as in truth. How come elſe 
the untractable zealots in different and oppoſite parties? 
For if the light, which every one thinks he has in his 
mind, which in this caſe is nothing but the ſtrength of 


his own perſuaſion, be an evidence that it is from God, 
contrary opinions have the ſame title to inſpirations ; 
and God will be not only the father of lights, but of 
oppoſite and contradictory lights, leading men contrary 
ways; and contradictory propoſitions will be divine 


truths, if an ungrounded ſtrength of aſſurance be an 
evidence, that any propoſition is a divine revelation. | 


\ ; 
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§. 12. This cannot be otherwiſe, whilſt W 
firmneſs of perſuaſion is made the cauſe of 2 yo 
believing, and confidence of being in the proof chat ; 
right is made an argument of truth. St. any'pro 
Paul himſelf believed he did well, and that N om 
he had a call to it when he perſecuted the | 
Chriſtians, whom he confidently thought in the wrong : 
but yet it was he, and not they, who were miſtaken. 
Good men are men ſtill, liable to miſtakes; and are 
ſometimes warmly engaged i in errours, which they take 
for divine truths, APs. in Feng minds with the — 
eſt light. 

$. 13. Light, true light, in the mind is, 1 Eb 
or can be nothing elſe but the evidence of mind, is 
the truth of any propoſition ; and if it be 
not a ſelf-evident propoſition, all the light it has, or 
can have, is from the clearneſs and validity of thoſe 
proofs, upon which it is eceived. To talk of any other 
light in the underſtanding is to put ourſelves in the dark, 
or in the power of the Prince of darkneſs, and by our 
own conſent to give ourſelves up to deluſion to believe 
a lie. For if ſtrength of perſuaſion be the light, which 
muſt guide us; I aſk how ſhall any one diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the eli of Satan, and the inſpirations of the 
Holy Ghoſt? He can transform himſelf into an angel 
of lighe. And they who are led by this ſon of the morn- 
ing, are as fully ſatisfied of the illumination, 1. e. are as 
ſtrongly perſuaded, that they are enlightened by the 
| ſpirit of God, as any one who is ſo: they acquieſce and 
rejoice in it, are acted by it: and nobody can be more 
ſure, nor more in the right (if their | own ſtrong belief 
may be judge) than they. 

'$. 14. He therefore ' that will not give : Wes 
himſelf up to all the extravagancies of de- muſt be 
luſion and errour, muſt bring this guide of dat 
his light within to the trial. God, when he len. 
makes the prophet, does not unmake the man. He 
leaves all his faculties in the natural ſtate, to enable him 
to judge of his inſpirations, whether they be of divine 


original or no. When he illuminates the mind with - - 


: ſupernatural light, he * not t extinguiſh that which is 
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natural. If he would have us aſſent to the truth of any 
propoſition, he either evidences that truth by the uſual 
methods of . natural reaſon, or elſe makes it known to 
be a truth which he would have us aſſent to, by his au- 
| thority ; and convinces us that it is from him, by ſome 
marks which reafon cannot be miſtaken in. Reaſon 
muſt be our laſt judge and guide in every thing. I do 
not mean that we muſt: conſult reaſon, and examine 
whether a propoſition revealed from God can be made 
out by natural principles, and if it cannot, that then 
we may reject it : but conſult it we muſt, and by it ex- 
amine, whether it be a revelation from God or no. And 
if reaſon finds it to be revealed from God, reaſon then 
declares for it, as much as for any other truth, and makes 
it one of her dictates. Every conceit that thoroughly 
warms: our fancies muſt paſs for an inſpiration, if there 
be nothing but the ſtrength of our perſuaſions, whereby 
to judge of our perſuaſions : if reafon muſt not examine 
their truth by ſomething extrinſecal to the perſuaſions 
themſelves, inſpirations and deluſtons; trut and falſ- 
hood, will have the ſame meaſure, and will not be poſ- 
fible to be e 
1 | $. 15. If this internal light, or any pro- 
proof of re poſition which under that title we take 
Velation. for inſpired, be conformable to the princi- 
7 ples of reaſon, or to the word of God, which 
is atteſted revelation, . reaſon warrants it, and we may 
ſafely receive it for true, and be guided by it in our be- 
lief and actions: if it receive no teſtimony nor evidence 
from either of theſe rules, we cannot take it for a reve- 
lation, or ſo much as for true, till we have ſome other 
mark that it is a revelation, beſides our believing that 
it is ſo. Thus we ſee the holy men of old, who had 
- revelations from God, had ſomething elſe beſides that 
internal light of aſſurance } in their own minds, to teſtify 
to them that it was from God. They were not left to 
their own perſuaſions alone, that thoſe perſuaſions were 
from God ; but had outward ſigns to convince them of 
"the author of thoſe revelations. And when they were | 
to convince others, they had a power given them to juſ- 
tify the truth of their commiſſion from heaven, and by 
viſible 
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viſible ſigns to aſſert the divine authority of a meſſage 
they were ſent with. Moſes ſaw the buſh burn without 
being conſumed, and heard a voice out of it. This 
was ſomething beſides finding an impulſe upon his mind 
to go to Pharaoh, that he might bring his brethren out 
of Egypt: and yet he thought not this enough to autho- 
rize him to go with that meſſage, till God, by another 
miracle of his rod turned into a ſerpent, had aſſured him 
of a power to teſtify his miſſion, by the ſame miracle 
repeated before them, whom he was ſent to. Gideon 
Was ſent by an angel to deliver Iſrael from the Midian- 
ites, and yet he deſired a ſign to convince him that this 
commiſſion was from God. Theſe, and ſeveral the like 
inſtances to be found among the prophets of old, are 
enough to ſhow that they thought not an inward ſceing 
or perſuaſion of their own minds, without any other 
proof, a ſufficient evidence that it was from God ; 

the ſcripture does not every where mention their de- 
manding or having ſuch proofs. ' 
F. 16. In what I have ſaid I am far from denyi 
that God can, or doth ſometimes enlighten men's minds 
'in the apprehending of certain truths, or excite them to 
good actions by the immediate influence and aſſiſtance 
of the holy ſpirit, without any extraordinary ſigns ac- 
companying it. But in ſuch caſes too we have reaſon 
and ſcripture, unerring rules to know whether it be 
from God or na. Where the truth embraced is conſo- 
nant to the revelation in the written word of God, or 
the action conformable to the dictates of right reaſon 
or holy writ, we may be aſſured that we run no riſk in 
entertaining it as ſuch; becauſe though perhaps it be 
J an immediate revelation from God, extraordinarily 
rating on our minds, yet we are ſure it is warranted 
that revelation which he has given us of truth. But 
5 i is not the ſtrength of our private perſuaſion within 
_ ourfelyes, that can warrant it to be a light or motion 
from heaven; nothing can do that but the written word 
of God without us, or that ſtandard of reaſon which is 
common to us with all men. Where reaſon or ſcripture 
Lb expreſs for any opinion or action, we may receive it 
| as of ns authority 3 but it is nat the ſtrength of our 
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own perſuaſions which can by itſelf give it that ſtamp. 

The bent of our own minds may favour it as much as we 
pleaſe; that may ſhow it to be a fondling of our own, 
Il but will by no means prove it to be an offspring of 
huven, and of TIRE * 
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dike +; * NOWLEDGE being to be had 
a- 5 „K only of viſible and 855 truth, 

err is not a fault of our knowledge, but a 
miſtake of. our judgment, giving aſſent to that which is 
not true. 

But if affent be grounded on likelihood, if the proper 
object and motive of our aſſent be probability, and that 
probability conſiſts in what is laid down in the fore- 
Soing chapters, it will be demanded how men come to 
give their aſſents contrary to probability. For there is 
nothing more common than contrariety of opinions; 
nothing more obvious than that one man wholly diſbe- 
lieves, what another only doubts of, and a third ſted- 
faſtly believes, and firmly adheres to. The reaſons 
whereof, though they may be very various, yet, 1 * 
poſe, may all be reduced to theſe four: 

I. Want of proofs.. TY 
2. Want of ability to uſe them. 
3. Want of will to uſe them. _ 
4. Wrong meaſures of probability. 
1 $. 2. Firſt, by want of proofs, I do not 
* . | mean. only the want of thoſe proofs which 
5 are no where extant, and ſo are no where 
1 to be EP but the want even of thoſe proofs which are 
in being, or might be procured. And thus men want 
proofs Who have not the convenience. or opportunity 
to make experiments and obſervations themſelves tend- 
ing to the proof of any propoſition; nor likewiſe the 
2 donvenzence to ingnüire into and collect the e 
. — par ob i | wh ; h of. 
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of others: and in this ſtate are the greateſt part of man- 
kind, who are given up to labour, and enſlaved to the 
neceſſity of their mean condition, whoſe lives are worn 
out only in the proviſions ſor living. Theſe men's op- 
portunities of knowledge and inquiry are commonly as 
narrow as their fortunes; and their underſtandings are 
but little inſtructed, when all their whole time and 
pains is laid out to ſtill the croaking of their own bel- 
lies, or the cries of their children. It is not to be ex- 
pected that a man, who drudges on all his life in a labo- 
rious trade, ſhould be more knowing in the variety of 
things done in the world, than a pack-horſe, who is 
driven conſtantly forwards and backwards in a narrow 
lane, and dirty road, only to market, ſhould be ſkilled 
in the geography of the country. Nor is it at all more 
poſſible, that he who wants leiſure, books, and lan- 
guages, and the opportunity of converſing with variety 
of men, ſhould be in a condition to collect thoſe teſti- 
monies and obſervations which are in being, and are 
neceſſary to make out many, nay moſt of the propoſitions 
that, in the ſocieties of men, are judged of the greateſt 
moment; or to find out grounds of aſſurance ſo great as 
the belief of the points he would build on them is 
thought neceſſary. So that a great part of mankind are, 
by the natural and unalterable ſtate of things in this 
world, and the conſtitution of human affairs, unavoid- 
ably given over to invincible ignorance of thoſe proofs 

on which others build, and which are neceſſary to eſta- 
bliſh thoſe opinions: the greateſt part of men, having 
much to do to get the means of living, are not in a con- 
dition to look after thoſe of learned and laborious in- 
e TCCCC 

F. 3. What ſhall we ſay then? Are the ; What 

greateſt part of mankind, by the neceſſity ſhall become 
of their condition, ſubjected to unavoidable . of,thoſe who: . 
| Ignorance in thoſe things which are of wang Om. 
greateſt importance to them? (for of theſe 


* 


it is obvious to inquire.) Have the bulk of mankind 
no other guide but accident, and blind chance, to con- 
duct them to their happineſs or miſery? Are the current 
opinions, and licenſed guides of every country, ſufficient 55 
„ | Es ; *,, Evidence: 
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evidence and ſecurity to every man to venture his great 
eoncernments on; nay, his everlaſting — . or 
miſery? Or can thoſe be the certain and infallible ora- 
cles 5 ſtandards of truth, which teach one thing in 
Chriſtendom, and another in Turky? Or ſhall a poor 
countryman be eternally happy for having the chance 
to be born in Italy ; or a day-labourer be unavoidably 
loſt, becauſe he had the ill luck to be born in England? 
How ready ſome men may be to ſay ſome of theſe things, 
I will not here examine : but this I am ſure, that men 
. - muſt allow one or other of theſe to be true (let them 
Chooſe which they pleaſe) or elſe grant, that God has 
furniſhed men with faculties ſufficient to direct them in 
the way they ſhould take, if they will but ſeriouſly em- 
ploy them that way, when their ordinary vocations allow 
them the leiſure, No man is ſo wholly taken up with 
the attendance on the means of living, as to have no 
ſpare time at all to think of his ſoul, and inform him- 
ſelf in matters of religion. Were men as intent upon 
this, as they are on things of lower concernment, there 
are none ſo enſlaved to the neceſſities of life, who might 
not find many vacancies that might be huſbanded to 
this advantage of their knowledge. 
Wr. $. 4. Beſides thoſe, whoſe 1 improvements 
9 ben and informations are ſtraitened by the nar- 
inquiry. rowneſs of their fortunes, there are others 
__ - Whoſe largeneſs of fortune would plentifully 
cnough ſupply books and other requiſites for clearing of 
doubts, and diſcovering of truth: but they are cooped 
in cloſe, by the laws of their countries, and the ſtrict 
guards of thoſe whoſe intereſt it is to keep them igno- 
rant, left, knowing more, they ſhould believe the leſs 
in them. Theſe are as far, nay farther from the liberty 
and opportunities of a fair inquiry, than theſe poor and 
_ wretched labourers we before ſpoke of. And, however 
they may ſeem high and great, are confined to narrow- | 
neſs of thought, and enſlaved in that which ſhould be 
the freeſt part of man, their underſtandings. This is 
generally the caſe of all thoſe who live in places where 
care is taken to propagate truth without knowledge; 
Pen men are forced, at a Vemruſe, to be a the W 
2971 0 
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of the country; and muſt therefore ſwallow down opi- 
nions, as filly people do empirics pills, without know- 
ing what they are made of, or how they will work, and 
having nothing to do but believe that they will do the 
cure: but in this are much more miſerable than they; 
in that they are not at liberty to refuſe ſwallowing what 
perhaps they had rather let alone; or to chooſe the phy- 
ſician, to whoſe conduct they would truſt themſelves. 
$. 5. Secondly, thoſe who want ſkill to 23 
uſe thoſe evidences they have of probabili- ill t ue 
ties; who cannot carry a train of conſe- them. 95 
quences in their heads; nor weigh exactly _ 
the preponderancy of contrary proofs and teſtimonies, 
making every circumſtance its due allowance ; may be 
eaſily miſled to aſſent to poſitions that are not pro- 
bable. There are ſome men of one, ſome but of two 
ſyllogiſms, and no more; and others that can but ad- 
vance one ſtep farther. Theſe cannot always difcern 
that ſide on which the ſtrongeſt proofs lie; cannot con- 
ſtantly follow that which in itſelf is the more probable 
opinion. Now that there is ſuch a difference between 
men, in reſpect of their underſtandings, I think nobody, 
who has had any converſation with his neighbours, will 
queſtion : though he never was at Weſtminſter-hall, or 
the Exchange, on the one hand; or at Alms-houſes, or 
Bedlam, on the other. Which great difference in men's 
intellectuals, whether it riſes from any defect in the 
organs of the body, particularly adapted to thinking; or 
in the dulneſs or untractableneſs of thoſe faculties for 
want of uſe; or, as ſome think, in the natural diffe- 
rences of men's ſouls themſelves; or ſome, or all 
of theſe together ; it matters not here to examine : only 
this is evident, that there is a difference of degrees in 


megn's underſtandings, apprehenſions, and reaſonings, to 


ſo great a latitude, that one may, without doing injury 
to mankind, affirm, that there is a greater diſtance be- 
tween ſome men and others, in this reſpect, than be- 
tween ſome men and ſome beaſts. But how this comes 
about, is a ſpeculation, though of great conſequence, 
yet not neceſſary to our preſent purpoſe, = © 


9 $. 6. 
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3. Want of '- F. 6. Thirdly, there are another ſort of 
will to uſe people that want proofs, not becauſe they 
wem. are out of their reach, but becauſe they will 
not uſe them: who, though they have riches and leiſure 
enough, and want neither parts nor other helps, are yet 
never the better for them. Their hot purſuit of plea- 
ſure, or conſtant drudgery in buſineſs, engages ſome 
men's thoughts elſewhere: lazineſs and oſcitancy in 
general, or à particular averſion for books, ſtudy and 
meditation, keep others from any ſerious thoughts at all: 
and ſome out of fear, that an impartial inquiry would 
not favour thoſe opinions which beſt ſuit their preju- 
dices, lives, and deſigns, content themſelves, without 
examination, to take upon truſt what they find conve- 
nient and in faſhion. Thus moſt men, even of thoſe 
that might do otherwiſe, paſs their lives without an ac- 
quaintance with, much leſs a rational aſſent to, proba- 
dilities they are concerned to know, though they lie ſo 
much within their view, that to be convinced of them 
they need but turn their eyes that way. We know ſome 
men will not read a letter which is ſuppoſed to bring ill 
news; and many men forbear to caſt up their accounts, 
or ſo much as think upon their eſtates, who have reaſon 
to fear their affairs are in no very good poſture. How 
men, whoſe plentiful fortunes allow them leiſure to im- 
prove their underſtandings, can ſatisfy themſelves with 
alazy ignorance, I cannot tell: but methinks they have 
a low opinion of their ſouls, who lay out all their in- 
gomes in proviſions for the body, and employ none of 
it to procure the means and helps of knowledge; who 
take great care to appear always in a neat and ſplendid 
4 and would think themſelves miſerable in coarſe 
cloaths, or a, patched. coat, and yet contentedly ſuffer 
their minds to appear abroad in a pie-bald livery of 
coarſe patches, and borrowed ſhreds, ſuch as it has 
pleaſed chance, or their country-taylor (I mean the 
common opinion of thoſe they have converſed with) to 
clothe them in. I will not here mention how unrea- 
ſonable this is for men that ever think of a future ſtate, 
and their concernment in it, which no rational man can 
avoid to do ſometimes: nor ſhall I take notice 1 a 
ame 
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ſhame and confuſion it is, to the greateſt contemners of 
knowledge, to be found ignorant in things they are con- 
cerned to know. But this at leaſt is worth the conſide- 
ration of thoſe who call themſelves gentlemen; that 
however they may think credit, reſpect, power and au- 
thority, the concomitants of their birth and fortune; yet 
they will find all theſe ſtill carried away from them, by 
men of lower condition, who ſurpaſs them in know 
ledge. They who are blind will always be led by thoſe 
that ſee, or elſe fall into the ditch : and he is certainly 
the moſt ſubjected, the moſt enſlaved, who is ſo in his 
underſtanding. In the forgoing inſtances, ſome of the 
cauſes have been ſhown of wrong aſſent, and how it 
comes to paſs, that probable doctrines are -not always 
received with. an affent proportionable to the reaſons 
which are to be had for their probability: but hitherto 
we have conſidered only ſuch probabilities, whoſe proofs 
do exift, but do not appear to him who nnen the 
errour. 
$. 7. Fourthty, there remains ver the laſt 4. Wrong 
ſort, who, even where the real probabilities Led ee. BY 
appear, and are plainly laid before them, do — 
not admit of the conviction, nor yield unto. | YR. - 
_ manifeſt reaſons, but do either twix«v, ſuſpend — 
aſſent, or give it to the leſs probable opinion: And to 
this danger are thoſe expoſed, who Aer taken wb — 
r of probability; which are, 
Propoſitions that are not in themſetvey certain 
ad evident, but doubtful and a en "_ uy Prin- 
ciples. 
5 . Received hypotheſes; 
3. Predominant fenen or inclinations. 
4. Authority. | 
§. 8. Firſt, the firſt and firmeſt gtound wA Q pita 
probability is the conformity any thing has propoſitions 
to our own knowledge; efpecially' that part taken for: 
of our knowledge which we have embraced, N 
and continue to look on as principles. Theſe have ſo 
great an influence upon our opinions, that it is uſually 
3 by them we judge of truth, and meaſure probability to 
that degree, that what is inconſiſtent with our princi- 
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es, is ſo far from paſſing for probable with us, that 
it will not be allowed poſſible. The reverence borne to 
theſe principles is ſo great, and their authority ſo para- 


mount to all other, that the teſtimony not only of other 


men, but the evidence of our own ſenſes are often re- 
jected, when they offer to vouch any thing contrary to 
_ theſe eſtabliſhed rules. How much the doctrine of in- 
nate principles, and that principles are not to be proved 
or queſtioned, has contributed to this, I will not here 


examine. This I readily grant, that one truth cannot 


_ cantradict another: but withal I take leave alſo to ſay, 
that every one ought very carefully to beware what he 
admits for-a principle, to examine it ſtrictly, and ſec 
whether he certainly knows it to be true of itſelf by its 
own evidence, or whether he does only with aſſurance 
believe it to be ſo upon the authority of others. For he 
hath a ſtrong biaſs put into his underſtanding, which 
will unavoidably miſguide his aſſent, who hath imbibed 
wrong principles, and has blindly given himſelf up to 
the authority of any opinion in itſelf not evidently true. 
F. 9. There is nothing more ordinary, than children's 
receiving into their minds propoſitions (eſpecially about 
matters of religion) from their parents, nurſes, or thoſe 
about them: which being inſinuated into their unwary, 
as well as unbiaſſed underſtandings, and faſtened by de- 
grees, are at laſt (equally whether true or falſe) rivetted 
there by long cuſtom and education, beyond all poſſi- 
| bility of being pulled out again. For men, when they 
are grown up, reflecting upon their opinions, and find- 
ing thoſe of this ſort to be as ancient in their minds as 
their very memories, not having obſerved their early 

inſinuation, nor by what means they got them, they are 
apt to reverence them as facred things, and not to ſuffer 
them to be prophaned, touched, or queftioned : they 
look-on them as the Urim and Thummim ſet up in their 


minds immediately by God himſelf, to be the great and 


unerring deciders of truth and falſhood, and the judges 


to which they are to appeal in all manner of controver- 


ſies. 


S. 10. This opinion of his principles (let them be | 
What they will) being once eſtabliſhed, in any one's 


* 


mind, 


* 
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mind, it is eaſy to be imagined what reception any pro- 
ſition ſhall find, how clearly ſoever proved, that ſhall 
invalidate their authority, or at all thwart with thefe 
internal oracles; whereas the grofleſt abſurdities and 
improbabilities, being but agrecable to ſuch principles, 
go down glibly, and are eaſily digeſted. The great ob- 
ſtinacy that is to be ſound in men firmly believing quite 
contrary opinions, though many times equally abſurd, 
in the various religions of mankind, are as evident a 
Proof, as they are an unavoidfble conſequence, of this 
Way of. reaſoning from received traditional principles. 
So that men will diſbelieve their own eyes, renounce 
the evidence of their ſenſes, and give their own experi- 
ence the lye, rather than admit of any thing diſagreeing 
with theſe ſacred tenets. Take an intelligent Romaniſt, 
that, from the firſt dawning of any notions in his unde 
ſtanding, hath had this principle conſtantly incul — 
viz. that he muſt believe as the church (i. e. thoſe, af 
his communion) believes, or that the pope is infallible; 
and this he never ſo much as heard queſtioned, till at 
forty or fifty years old he met with one of other princl- 
ples: how is he prepared eaſily to ſwallow, not only 


againſt all probability, but even the clear evidence f 


his ſenſes, the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation? This prin- 
ciple has ſuch an influence on his mind, that he wil be- 
lieve that to be ficſh which he ſees to be bread. And 
what way will you take to convince a man of any j 
. probable opinion he holds, who, with ſome philoſo- 
phers, hath laid down this as a foundation of reafoning, 
that he muſt believe his reaſon (for ſo. men improperly 
.call ol drawn from their principles) againſt his 
ſenſes ? Let an enthuſiaſt be. principled, that he or his 
teacher 1 is inſ pired, and acted by an immediate communi- 
cation of the divine ſpirit, and you in vain bring the 
evidence of clear reaſons againſt his doctrine. Whoever 
therefore have imbibed wrong principles, are not, in 
things inconſiſtent with theſe principles, to be moved 
by the moſt apparent and convincing probabilities, till 
they are ſo candid and ingenuous to themſelves, as to 
be perſuaded to examine eyen thoſe very ee 
which II. never ſuffer themſelves to do. 
Vor. * U e 11. 
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1 A $. 11. Secondly, next to theſe are men 
pn - whoſe anderſtandings are. caſt into-a mould. 
and faſhioned Juſt to the ſize of a received 

hypotheſis. The difference between theſe and the for- 

mer is, that they will admit of matter of fact, and agree 
with diſſenters in that; but differ only in aſſigning of 
reaſons, and explaining the manner of operation. Theſe 
are not at that open defiance with their ſenſes, with the 
former: they can endure to hearken to their informa- 
tion a little more patiently # but will by no means admit 
of their reports in the explanation of things; nor be 
prevailed on hy probabilities, -which would convince 
them that things are not brought about juſt after the 
Fame manner that they have decreed" within themſelves 
that they, are. Would it not be an inſufferable thing 
for à learned profeſſor; and that which his fearlet would 
bluſh at, to have his authority of forty years ſtanding, | 
vrought out of hafd rock Greek · and Latin; with no 
mall expence of time and candle, and confirmed by 
general tradition and a reverend beard, in an inſtant 
overturned by an upſtart noveliſt ? Can any one expect 
that he ſhould be made to*confefs, that what he tau —_ 
His ſcholars thirty years-ago,:was:all-errour and miſ- 
take; and that he fold them hard words and ignorance | 
at a very deaf rate? What probabilities, I fay, are ſuffi- 
client to prevail in ſuch-a caſe?” And who ever by the 
moſt cogent arguments will be prevailed with to difrobe | 

Himſelf at once of all his old opinions, and pretences to 

knowledge and learning, which with hard ftudy he hath 

all his time been labouring för; and! turn himſelf out 
ſtark naked, in queſt afreſh of ie notions? All the ar- 

guments that can be uſed, will be as litrle able to pre- ä 

Vail, as the wind did wirh the traveller to part with his 
cloke, which he held onty the faſtef. To his of wrong 

Hypotheſis may be reduerd the errours thiat may be o- 

'cafioned by a true hy otheſis, or right principles, but 
not rightly underſtood. There! is nothing more familiar 

than this! The — of men contending for diffe- 
rent opinions, which they all deri ve from the infallible 
truth of the ſeripture, are an undeniable proof of it. All 
that all 2 oy aces — the text, that 


OR =» ſays, 
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ſays, peravoire, to carry in it the obligation to a very 
weighty duty. But yet how very erroneous will one of 
their practices be, who, underſtanding nothing but the 
French, take this rule with one tranſlation to be“ re- 
pentez vous,“ repent ; or with the other, © faitiez pe- 
nitence, do penance! 11155 . 


$. 12. Thirdly, probabilities, which croſs 1 
men's appetites and prevailing paſſions, run #3; * — 5 
the ſame fate. Let ever ſo much probability 2 


hang on one ſide of a covetous man's reaſoning, and 
money on the other; it is eaſy to foreſee which will 
outweigh. Earthly minds, like mud- walls, reſiſt the 
ſtrongeſt batteries: and though perhaps ſometimes the 
force of a clear argument may make ſome impreſſion, 
yet they nevertheleſs ſtand firm, and keep 6ut the enemy _ 
truth, that would captivate or diſturb them. Tell a 

man, paſſionately in love, that he is jilted ; bring a ſcore 
of witneſſes of the falſhood of his miſtreſs, it is ten to 


one but three kind words of hers ſhall invalidate all their 


teſtimonies. ** Quod volumus, facile credimus; What 
ſuits our wiſhes, is forwardly believed; is, 1 ſuppoſe, 
what every one hath more cheny deck eee : and 
though men cannot always openly gainſay or refiſt the 
force of manifeſt probabilities that make againſt them, 
yet yield they not to the argument. Not but that it is 
the nature of the underſtanding conſtantly to cloſe with _ 
the more probable fide ; but yet a man hath a power to 
ſuſpend and reſtrain its inquiries, and not permit a full 
and ſatisfactory examination, as far as the matter in 
queſtion is capable, and will beat it to be made. Until 
that be done, there will be always theſe two ways left 


of evading the moſt apparent probabilities. 5 
$. 13. Firſt, that the arguments being Ahe means 
(as for the moſt part they are) brought in of evading + _ 
words, there may be a fallacy latent in them: probabili- 
and the conſequences being, perhaps, many i 1: Sup» 
in train, they may be ſome of them incohe- fgey. 
rent. There are very few diſcourſes ſo ort. 
clear, and conſiſtent to which moſt men may not, with 
ſatisfaction enough to themſelves, raiſe this doubt; and 
from whoſe EY ay not, e „ 
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of diſingenuity or unreaſonableneſs, ſet themſelves free 
with the old reply, non perſuadebis, etiamſi perſua- 
ſeris;“ Though I cannot anſwer, I will not yield. 
| $. 14. Secondly, manifeſt probabilities . 
+ may be evaded, and the e. withheld 
for the con- upon this ſuggeſtion, that I know not yet 
traty. all that may be ſaid on the contrary ſide. 
And therefore though I be beaten, it is not neceſſary 
T ſhould yield, not knowing what forces there are in 
reſerve behind. This is a refuge againſt conviction ſo 
open and ſo wide, that it is hard to determine, when a 
man is quite out of the verge of it. 
What proba- F. 15. But yet there is ſome end of 10 
— deter. and a man having carefully inquired into 
mine the aſ- all the grounds of probability and unlikeli- 
n ſent. neſs, done his utmoſt to inform himſelf in 
all particulars fairly, and caſt up the ſum total on both 
ſides; may in moſt caſes come to acknowledge, upon 
the whole matter, on which ſide the probability reſts: 
wherein ſome proofs in matter of reaſon, being ſuppoſi- 
tions upon univerſal experience, are ſo cogent and clear; 
and ſome teſtimonies in matter of fact ſo uni verſab; that 
he cannot refuſe his aſſent. So that, I think, we may 
conclude, that in propoſitions, where though the proofs 
in view are of moſt moment, yet there are ſufficient 
grounds to ſuſpect that there is either fallacy in words, 
or certain proofs as conſiderable to be produced on the 
contrary fide ; there aſſent, ſuſpence, or difſent, are often 
voluntary. actions: but where the proofs are ſuch as 
make it highly probable, and there is not ſufficient 
ground to ſuſpect, that there is either fallacy of words 
(which ſober and ſerious conſideration may diſcover) 
nqr equally valid proofs, yet undifcovered, latent on the 
other fide (which alſo the nature of the thing may, in 
ſome caſes, make plain to a conſiderate man) there, I 
think, a man, who has weighed them, can ſcarce refuſe 


5 His afſent to the tide, on which the greater probabiliry . 


"2 appears. Whether it be probable, that a promiſcuous 
jJjñumble of printing letters ſhould often fall into a method 
-and order which ſhould ſtamp on paper a coherent Uiſ- | 
2805 or that a l fortuitous concourſe of atoms, 
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not guided by an underſtanding agent, ſhould frequently 
conſtitute the bodies of any ſpecies of animals: in theſe 
and the like caſes, I think, nobody that conſiders them 
can be one jot at a ſtand which fide to take, nor at all 
waver in his aſſent. Laſtly, when there can be no ſup- 


poſition (the thing in its own nature indifferent, and 
wholly depending upon the teſtimony of witneſſes) that 


there is as fair teſtimony againſt, as for the matter of 
fact atteſted; which by inquiry is to be learned, v. g. 
whether there was one thouſand ſeven hundred years 
ago ſuch a man at Rome as Julius Czfar: in all ſuch 
caſes, I ſay, I think it is not in any rational man's power 
to refuſe his aſſent ; but that it neceſſarily follows, and 
_ cloſes with ſuch probabilities. In other leſs clear caſes, 
I think, it is in man's power to ſuſpend his aſſent; and 


perhaps content himſelf with the proofs he has, if they 


favour the opinion that ſuits with his inclination or in- 
tereſt, and ſo ſtop from farther ſearch. But that a man 
ſhould afford his afſent to that ſide, on which the leſs 
probability appears to him, ſeems to me utterly imprac- 
ticable, and as impoſſible, as it is to believe the ſame 
thing probable and improbable at the ſame time. _ 
$. 16. As knowledge is no more arbitrary „„ 
than perception; ſo, I think, aſſent is no Where it is 
more in our power than knowledge, When toſyſpend it. 
the agreement of any two ideas appears tag 
aur minds, whether immediately, or by the aſſiſtance of 
reaſon, I can no more refuſe to perceive, no more avoid, 
knowing it, than I can avoid ſeeing thoſe objects which 
E turn my eyes to, and look on in day-light : and what 
upon full examination I find the moſt probable, I cannot 
deny my affent to. But though we cannot hinder our 
knowledge, where the agreement is once perceived, nor 
our aſſent, where the probability manifeſtly appears 
upon due conſideration of all the meaſures of it: yet we 
can hinder both knowledge and affent, by ſtopping our 
inquiry, and not employing our. faculties in the fearch 
of any truth. If it were not fo, ignorance, errour, or 
infidelity could not in any cafe be a fault. Thus in 
ſome caſes we can prevent or ſuſpend. our aſſent: but 
can a man, verſed in modern or ancient hiſtory, doubt 
1 | 93 whe- 
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in our power 
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_ whether there i is uch! a place as Rome, or whether there 
was ſuch a man as Julius Ceſar? Indeed there are mil- 


lions of truths, that a man is not, or may not think him- 
ſelf concerned to know; as whether our king Richard 
the Third was crooked, or no; or whether Roger Bacon 
was a mathematician, or a magician; In theſe and ſuch- 
. like caſes, where the aſſent one way or other is of no 
importance to the intereſt of any one; no action, no con- 
cernment of his, following or depending thereon ; there 
it is not ſtrange, that the mind ſhould give itſelf up to 
the common opinion, or render itſelf to the firſt comer. 
Theſe and the like opinions are of ſo little weight and 
moment, that, like motes in the ſun, their tendencies 
are very rarely taken notice of. They are there, as it 
| were, by chance, and the mind lets them float at liberty. 
But where the mind judges that the propoſition has 
concernment in it ; where the aſſent or hot aſſenting 1 is 
thought to draw conſequences of moment after it, and 
of and evil to depend on chooſing or refuſing the. 
Tight fide; and the mind ſets itſelf ſeriouſly to inquire 
and examine the probability; there, I think, it is not in 
our choice to take which fide we pleaſe, if manifeſt odds 
appear on either. The greater probability, I think, in 
that caſe will determine the aſſent: and a man can no 
more avoid aſſenting, or taking it to be true, where he 
perceives the greater probability, than he can avoid 
ſnowing it to be true, where he perceives on agreement 
or diſagreement of any two ideas. 1% : 
If this be ſo, the foundation of | errour will lie in 
wrong meaſures of probability; as the foundation of 


vice in wrong meaſure: of good. 


2. 1. 'ourthly, the fourth and laſt wron 
vAutority meaſure of probability I ſhall take 2 
of, and which keeps in ignorance or errour more people 
than all the other together, is that which I mentioned 
in the foregoing chapter; I mean, the giving up our 
allen to the common received opinions, either of our 
friends or pafty, neighbourhood or country. How many 
men have no other ground for their tenets, than the ſup- 
4 Lr honeſty, or learning, or number, of thoſe of the 
' fame profeſſion ? K. * if * bookiſh men could not 
err, 
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err, or truth were to be eſtabliſhed by the vote of the mul- 
titude: yet this with moſt men ſerves the turn. The tenet 
has had the atteſtation of reverend antiquity, it comes 
to me with the paſſ port of former ages and therefore I am 
ſecure in the reception I give it: other men have been, 
and are of the ſame opinion (for that is all is ſaid) and 
therefore it is reaſonable for me to embrace it. A man 
may more juſtifiably throw up croſs. and pile for his opi- 
nions, than take them up by ſuch meaſures. All men 

are liable to errour, and moſt men are in many points, 
by paſſion or intereſt, under temptation to it. If we 

could but ſee the ſecret motives that influenced the men 

of name and learning in the world, and the leaders of 
parties, we ſhould not always find that it was the em- 
bracing of truth for its own ſake, that made them ęſ- 
pouſe the doctrines they owned and maintained. This 
at leaſt 1s certain, there is not an opinion fo abſurd, 
which a man may not receive upon this ground, There 
is no errour to be named, which has not had its pro- 
feſſors: and a man ſhall never want crooked paths to 
walk in, if he. thinks that he is in the right way, wher- 
ever he has the footſteps of others to follow. 

Men not in F. 18. But, notwithſtanding the great 
ſo many er- noiſe is made in the world about errours ; 
© rours as ima» and opinions, I muſt do mankind that right, | 
Sined. as to ſay there are not ſo many men in er- 

. -rours and. wrong opinions, as is commonly ſuppoſed. 

Der ther! think they embrace the truth; but indeed, 
becauſe goneerning thoſe doctrines they keep ſuch a ſtir 
abaut, they have no thought, no. opinion at all. For if 
any one ſhoulg a little catechiſe the greateſt part of the 

partizans of. moſt of the ſects in the world, he would 
not find, concerning thoſe matters they are ſo zealous 

for, chat they have any opinions of their own: much leſs 
. would he have reaſon. to think, that they took them 

_ ypen:the examination of arguments, and appearance of 
| probability. They are reſolved to ffick ta a party, that 

education or intexeſt has engaged them in; and.there, 

like the common ſoldiers of an army, ſhow their courage | 

and warmth-J.as. their leaders direct, Without ever exa» 1 
n or ſo much as knowing the cauſe they contend A 
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for. If a man's life ſhows, that he has no ſerious regard 
for religion; for what reaſon ſhould we think, that he 
beats his head about the opinions of his church, and 
troubles himſelf to examine the grounds of this or that 
doctrine? It is enough for him to obey his leaders, to 
have his hand and his tongue ready for the ſupport of 
the common cauſe, and thereby approve himſelf to thoſe, 
who can give him credit, preferment or protection in 
that ſociety. Thus men become profeſſors of, and com- 
batants for, thoſe opinions they were never convinced 
of, nor proſelytes to; no, nor ever had fo mch as float - 
ing in their heads: and though one cannot ſay, there 
are fewer improbable or erroneous opinions in the world 
than there are; yet it is certain, there are fewer that ac- 


tually aſſent to them, and miſtake them for truth, than 
Is E 290A | | 
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| $. 7 LL that can fall within the com- 
1 . paſs of human underftanding, 
. being cither, firſt, the nature of things, as they are in 
themſelves, their relations; and their manner of opera- 
tion : or, ſecondly, that which man himſelf ought to 
do, as a rational and voluntary agent, for the attainment 
of any end, eſpecially happineſs: or, thirdly, the ways 
and means, whereby the knowledge of both the one and 
the other of theſe is attained and communicated : I think, 
ſcience may be divided properly into theſe three ſorts. 
i; Phyſica. . F. 2. Firſt, the knowledge of things, as 
they are in their own proper beings, heir 
ebe fie, properties, and operations; whereby I mean 
not only matter and body, but ſpirits alſo, which have 
their proper natures, conſtitutions, and operations, as 
well as bodies. This, i in a little more enlarged ſenſe of 
the word, I call ©vox3, or natural philoſophy. The end 
* Hite is bare ſpeculative truth and whatſoever can 


afford 
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afford the mind of man any ſuch, falls under this branch. 


whether it be God himſelf, angels, ſpirits, bodies, or 
any of their affections, as number, and figure, &c. 

$. 3. Secondly, Hpanrind, the ſkill of right 
applying our own powers and actions, for 
the attainment of things good and uſeful. The moſt 


2. Practices, 


confiderable under this head is ethics, Which is the ſeek- 


ing out thoſe rules and meaſures of human actions, 
which lead to happineſs, and the means to practiſe them, 
The end of this is not bare ſpeculation, and the know. 
ledge of truth; but right, and a conduct ſuitable to it. 
4 Thirdly, the third branch may be 


called Tnxutiurixn, Or the doctrine of ſigns, Tuxitioꝰ r. 


the moſt uſual whereof being words, it is aptly enough 


termed alſo A«ywmn, logick ; the buſineſs whereof is ta 
conſider the nature of ſigns, the mind makes uſe of for 
the underſtanding of things, or conveying its knowledge 
to others. For ſince the things the mind contemplates 
are none of them, beſides itſelf, preſent to the under- 
ſtanding, it is neceſſary that ſomething elſe, as a ſign or 
repreſentation of the thing it conſiders, ſhould be preſent 
to it: and theſe are ideas. And becauſe the ſcene of 
ideas that makes one man's thoughts, cannot be laid 
- open to the immediate view of another, nor laid up any 
where but in the memory, a no very ſure repoſitory; 
therefore to communicate our thoughts to one another, 
as well as record them for our own uſe, ſigns of our 
ideas are alſo neceſſary. Thoſe which men have found 
moſt convenient, and therefore generally make uſe of, 
are articulate ſounds. The conſideration then of ideas 


and words, as the great inſtruments of knowledge, makes 


no deſpicable part of their contemplation, who would 


take a view of human knowledge in the whole extent of 


it. And perhaps if they were diſtinctly weighed, and 
| duly confidered, they would afford us another ſort of 
logic and critic, than what we have been hitherto ac- 
quainted with. 
6. 5. This ſeems to me the firſt and moſt . This is "A 
| general, as well as natural diviſion of the gr diviſion 
objects of our underſtanding. For a man ofthe objects 
can employ his thoughts about nothing, but 2 0 | 
either the contemplation of things them- 8 
ſelves 
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ſelves for the.diſcovery of truth; or about the things in 
his own.power,. which are his own actions, for the at- 
tainment of his own. ends; or the ſigns the mind makes 
uſe of both in the one and the other, and the right or- 
dering of them for its clearer information. All which 
three, viz. things as they are in themſelves. knowable ; 

__ actions. as they depend on us, in order to happineſs ; 
and the right uſe of figns in order to knowledge, being 
toto cœlo different, they feemed to me to be the three 
great provinces of the intellectual world, wholly ſeparate 


4 


and diſtinct one from another. 
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DEFENCE of Mr. Lockz's Oreinion. 
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' CONCERNING 


PERSONAL IDENTITY. | 


- A identity cannot juſtly. be offended with any at- 
tempt to explain and vindicate Mr. Locke's hypotheſis, 
if it is carried on in the ſame ſpirit, though it ſhould be 
attended with the overthrow of ſome of his own favourite 


notions; fince he owns that it is of conſequence to form 


right opinions on this point: which was indeed once 
deemed an important one, how little ſoever ſuch may 
be regarded now-a-days. I: ſhall proceed therefore, 
- without farther apology, to ſettle the terms of this queſ- 
tion, and endeavour to ſtate it ſo as to hring: matters 
to a ſhort and clear determination. 4.9 " 
+ Now the word perſon, as is well abel by Mr. 
Locke (the diſtinguiſhing excellence of whoſe writings 
conſiſts in ſticking cloſe to the point in hand, and ſtrik- 
ing out all foreign and impertinent conſiderations) is 
properly a forenſic term, and here to be uſed in the 
ſtrict forenſic ſenſe, denoting ſome ſuch quality or mo- 
dification in man as denominates him a moral agent, or 
an accountable creature; renders him the proper ſub- 
ject of laws, and a true object of rewards or puniſn- 
ments. When we apply it to any man, we do not treat 
of him abſolutely, and in groſs; but under a particular 
relation or preciſion : we do not comprehend or concern 
ourſelves about the ſeveral inherent properties which 
accompany him in real exiſtence, which go to the mak - 


ing up the whole complex notion of an active and intel - 


erz being; but 2 abſtract one ſingle quality 
or 
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or mode from all the reſt, and view him under that diſ- 
tinct precifion only which points out the idea above- 
mentioned, excluſive of every other idea that may be- 
long to him in any other view, either as ſubſtance, qua- 
lity, or mode. And therefore the conſideration of this 
ſame quality, or qualification, will not be altered by any 
others of which he may be poſſeſſed ; but temains the 
ſame whatever he ſhall conſiſt of beſides : whether his 
ſoul be a material or immaterial ſubſtance, or no ſub= 
ſtance at all, as may appear from examining the import 
of theſe pronouns, I, thou, he, &c. [the g rammatical 


meaning of ſuch words generally pointing 7 the true 


origin of our ideas primarily annexed to them] which 


both in their original ſenſe and common acceptation 


are purely perſonal terms, and as ſuch lead to no farther 
conſideration either of ſoul or body; nay, ſometimes 
are * from both,” as in the following whe * 


eee dulces animas, aut gra ccahebant 


: --Corpora'*, | bi 145 . 


An inquiry A the identity of ſuch e will 1 
whether at different times he 1 is, or how he can be, and 
know himſelf to be the ſame in that reſpect, or equally 
ſubjected to the very ſame relations and conſequent ob- 

ions which he was under formerly, and in which he 


ſtill perceives himſelf to be involved, whenever he re- 


flects upon himſelf and them. This we ſhall find to 
confiſt in nothing more, than his becoming ſenſible at 
different times of what he had thought or done before: 


and being as fully convinced that he then thought or 


did it, as he now is of his eee eme acts, or 
exiſtence; © 

Beyond this we 0 can, nor need go. for bvidetice 
in any thing: this, we ſhall" ſoon ſee, is the clear and 
only medium through which diſtant things can be diſ-. 


covered · and compared together; which at the ſame time 


ſufficiently aſcertains and eſtabliſhes their ſeveral natures 


and realities reſpectively; ; 1⁰ far as they relate to our- 
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ſelves and to each other: or if this ſhould not be eſteemed | 
ſufficient to that end, we ſhall find, in the laſt place, 


that there. is nothing elſe left for it.: This diſtinct con- 
ſciouſneſs of our paſt actions, from whence. ariſe all the 
ideas of merit and demerit, will moſt undoubtedly be 


regarded with the ſtricteſt exactneſs in foro divino ;: and 


indeed has its due weight in foro humano, whenever it 


can be with certainty determined: wherever this appear 
to be wanting, all. judicial proceedings are at an end. 
How plain ſoever any criminal act were, the man would 
now-a-days be acquitted from guilt in the commiſſion 
of it, and diſcharged from the penalties : annexed to ſuck 
fact, could it at the ſame time be as plainly made our, 


that he was incapable of knowing what he did; or is now 


under a like incapacity of recollecting it. And it would 


be held a ſufficient reaſon for ſuch acquittal, that the 


puniſhment, or perſecution of a creature in theſe cit- 
cumſtances, could not anſwer the end propoſed by ſo- 


ciety in puniſhment,- viz. the prevention of evil, the 


only end that I know of, which can juſtify puniſhments 
in any caſe. The reaſon then why ſuch a plea has 


uſually fo ſmall regard paid to it ii courts of juſtice; is, 


I apprehend, either the difficulty of having this incapa- 
city proved with the ſame clearneſs that the fact itſelf is 

eſtabliſhed. ; ori the common maxim that one crime or 
criminal: indiſpoſition, is not admiſſible in excufe for 


another; as in caſes of drunkenneſs, violent Paſſion, 
killing or maiming men hy miſtake when one is engaged 


in an unlawful purfuit, &c. Or in ſome of theſe caſes 
perhaps men are puniſhed for the murders, &c. not be- 


cauſe they poſſibly may be conſcious of them, and yet 


that conſciouſneſs* hot appear; but that ſuch evils may 


be more effectually prævented by ſtriking at the remoter 


cauſe, 1: e. exciting a falutary terrour of thoſe confeſſedly 


evil practices and habits; Which are often found to ter- 


minate in ſuch fatal effects: A kind of injuſtice is here 
indeed committed by. fociety, which we have no reafon 
to ſuppoſe will: be admitted in foro divino, and ſome 
worſe inſtances may be ſeen: in dur ſtatirte books. By 


the 23 of Hen 8. a man beeoming lunatic after an act 


of treaſon ſhall be liable to be arraigned, tried, and exe- 
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cuted. But Hale“ in his P. C. ſays, That if a trai- 
tor becomes non compos before conviction he ſhall not 
be arraigned; if after conviction, he ſhall not be exe- 
cuted: and Hawkins t obſerves the fame concerning 
thoſe who have committed any capital offences. | 
In human courts, which cannot always dive into the 
Yenrrs:-of men and diſcover the trug ſprings of action, 
nor conſequently weigh the effects and operations of 
each in an equal balance; in this ſtate of ignorance and 


uncertainty, ſuch a notorious indiſpoſition as that of 


drunkenneſs, v. g. being generally a great fault in itſelf, 
is ſeldom allowed in extenuation of ſuch others as are 
committed under its influence; nor indeed does it, I 
believe, often produce any new, materially different 
trains of thinking, or totally obliterate the old ones; 
but where this is really ſo, the Deity would make juſt 
abatement for ſuch defect or diſability, as was at the 
time both unconquerable and unavoidable; nor can we 
Properly impute actions conſequent upon any real diſ-— 
order of the rational faculties, howſoever that diſorder 
might have been contracted; and therefore all animad- 
verſions upon them muſt be in vain: nor is a man pu- 
niſhable for any thing beſide the bare act of contracting 
ſuch diſorder, or for the original cauſe of this diſability, 
ho great or durable ſoever; the dangerous conſequen- 
ces of which he did, or might foreſee. As is the caſe 
in ſome other confirmed habits, viz. that of ſwearing, 
&c. which often operate mechanically and unperceived, 
and in which therefore all the moral turpitude (or what 
is ſo accounted) ariſing from them, never can reach be- 
vond the fountain- head from whence they are derived, 
and from which all the effects of them naturally, and 
even neceſſarily flow. We muſt therefore conclude in 
general, that a perſon's guilt is eſtimated according to 
his paſt and preſent conſciouſneſs of the offence, and of 
his having been the author of it. Nor is it merely his 
having forgotten the thing, but his having ſo far loſt 
the notion of it out of his mind, that how frequently 
ſoe ver, or in what forcible manner ſoever, it ny be pre- 
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ſented to him again; he lies under an utter incapacity 


of becoming ſenſible and ſatisfied that he was ever privy 
to it before, which is affirmed to render this thing really 


none of his, or wholly exculpate him when called to 


anſwer for it. Suppoſe this ſame conſciouſneſs to re- 
turn, his accounteblenefs (call it-perfonality, or what 
you pleaſe) will return along with it: that is, the in- 
fliction of evil upon him will now anſwer ſome purpoſe, 
and therefore he muſt be conſidered as now liable tot. 
Thus fome wholly loſe the uſe of their intellectual fa- 


culties for a time, and recover them at intervals. In 


ſuch caſes they are conſidered as puniſhable by laws, 
and ſo declared by juries, in proportion to the proba- 
bility of their being conſcious of the fact. Others lie 
under a partial deprivation of ſome one faculty for cer- 
tain periods, while they continue to enjoy the reſt in 
tolerable. perfection. I knew a learned man, who was 
ſaid to recollect with eaſe ſubjects upon which he had 
written, or any others that had been diſcuſſed before the 
laſt ten or fifteen years; could reaſon freely, and readily 
turn to the authors he had read upon them; but take 
him into the latter part of his life, and all was blank; 
when any late incidents were repeated to him, he would 
only ſtare at you, nor could he be made ſenſible of any 
one modern occurrence however ſtrongly repreſented to 
him. Was this man equally anſwerable for all tranſac- 
tions within the laſt period of his life, as for thoſe in the 
firſt? Or if he could have been made ſenſible of the latter 
part, but had irrecoverably loſt the former; could that 
former part have been in like manner imputed to him? 
Surely not. And the reaſon plainly is, becauſe ſociety 
could find no advantage from conſidering him as ac- 
countable in either caſe. Which ſhows perſonality to 
be ſolely a creature of ſociety, an abſtract conſideration 


of man, neceſſary for the mutual benefit of him and his 


fellows; i. e. a mere forenſic term; and to inquire after 
its criterion or conſtituent, is to inquire in what cir- 
cumſtances ſocieties or civil combinations of men have 
in fact agreed to inflict evil, upon individuals, in order 
to prevent evils. to the whole body from any irregular 
member. Daily experience ſhows, that they always 
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make conſciouſneſs of the fact a neceſſary requifite in 


ſuch puniſhment, and that all inquiry relates to the pro- 
bability of ſuch conſciouſneſs. The execution of divine 
juſtice muſt proceed in the ſame manner. The Deity 
inflicts evil with a ſettled view to ſome end; and no end 
worthy of him can be anſwered by inflicting it as a pu- 
niſhment, unleſs to prevent other evils. Such end may 
be anſwered, if the One is conſcious, or can be made 
conſcious of the fact, but not otherwiſe. And whence 
then does this difference in any one's moral capacity 
ariſe, but from that plain diverſity in his natural one ? 
from his abſolute irretrievable want of conſciouſneſs in 
one caſe, and not in the other? Suppoſe now that one 
in the former condition kills a man; that he, or ſome 
art of what we call him, was ever ſo notoriouſly the 


jünſtrument, or occaſion of that death; yet if he was 
either then inſenſible of the fact, or afterwards became 


ſo, and ſo continued: Would he be any more guilty of 


murder, than if that death had been occaſioned by an- 


other perſon? ſince at that time he was truly ſuch, or at 


Jeaſt is fo now, notwithſtanding that moſt people might 


' 


be apt to judge him ftill the ſame, from a ſameneſs in 


outward circumſtances, (which generally ſupply the beſt 


means men have of judging) from his ſhape, mien, or 


appearance ; though theſe often differ widely from the 


_ Internal conſtitution, yet are as often miſtaken for it; 


and this accordingly thought and ſpoke of with little. 


more philoſophical propriety, than when we, in the vul- 


gar phraſe, deſcribe a man's condition by faying, We 


z 


would not be in his coat. 8 5 of 
Suppoſe one then in the ſituation abovementioned ; 


could any pains, think you, inflicted on him ſuit the 
idea, or anſwer the ends of puniſhment, either with re- 
gard to himſelf, or others, farther than mere ſhow and 
delufion? Rewards and puniſhments are evidently in- 


ſtituted for the benefit of ſociety, for the encouragement 


of virtue, or ſuppreſſion of vice, in the object thus re- 
warded or punifhed, and in the reſt of the community; 
but what tendency to the above purpoſes can either of 


"theſe have, if diſpenſed to one who is not ſo far him- 
ſelf as to become conſcious of having done any thing to 


deſerve 


\ 
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deſerve it? What inſtruction is conveyed to him? What 
admonition to ſuch others, as are duly acquainted with 
the whole of the caſe, and ſee every circumſtance thus 
groſsly miſapplied? And as in theſe caſes, laws only can 
define the circumſtances in which a man ſhall be treated 


as accountable, they only can create guilt, i. e. guilt 


alſo is a forenſic term, or a mode of conſidering any ac- 
tion, which in its eſſence implies knowledge of a law, 
offence againſt that law, and a ſenſe of having offended 
againſt it; 1. e. an after conſciouſneſs of the fact; with- 
out which after conſciouſneſs, puniſhment would be of 
little avail, as it would neither ſerve to guard the man 
himſelf againſt a like delinquency, nor tend to the warn- 
ing of others, who by ſuch inflictions would openly per- 
ceive that they might chance to ſuffer pain, without be- 
ing able to aſſign a reaſon for it. Thus may perſonality 
be extended or contracted, and vary in various reſpects, 
times, and degrees, and thereby become liable to great 
confuſion, in our applying it to various ſubjects; yet is 
the ground and foundation of it fixed ; and when once 
diſcovered, its conſequences are not leſs ws both before 
God and man. 
Abſtract, general ideas (of which think is an eminent 
one) are alone productive of certain, uniform, and uni- 
verſal knowledge : Thus qualities of a certain kind, when 
_ abſtracted, or taken apart from nature, and ſet up for 
common ſtandards, are ſo far independent as to become 
abſolute, unmixed, or perfect in themſelves *, however 
different they may be found in their reſpective ( concretes. 
Thus goodneſs, juſtice, guilt, merit, &c. in general, 


are ever the ſame goodneſs, &c. all the world over, 


however imperfectly they may appear in any particular 
ſubjects, times, and places. In the ſame manner as a 
line, or the abſtra& conſideration of length without 
thickneſs or breadth; the conſideration of ſurface, i: e. 
length and breadth w ithout thickneſs, muſt be the ſame, 
in all intelligent beings of like faculties. with us, though 
the natural ſubſtances which ſuggeſt them my differ 
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with an endleſs variety. Let perſonality anſwer to 2 
line or ſurface; let the ſubſtances it is predicated of, 
like the infinite variety of ſolids. in nature, (with their 
appendages, heat, cold, colour, &c.) in which length 
and breadth are found, vary as you pleaſe ; ſtill the ab- 
ſtract ideas of line and ſurface, and therefore of perfon, 
will remain invariable. And thus propoſitions formed 
out of theſe general ideas contain certain truths, that 
are in one ſenſe eternal and immutable, as depending 
on no precarious exiſtences whatever. Being merely 
what we ourſelves make them, they muſt continue the 
fame while the ſame number of ſuch ideas continue 
Joined together, and appear the ſame to every intelligent 
being that contemplates them“. They do nor ſtand in 
need (I ſay) of an objective reality, or the exiſtence. of 
any external things in full conformity to them, ſince we 
here conſider things no farther than as coming up to 
theſe original ſtandards, ſettled in the minds of men; 
or as capable of being included in ſuch meaſures as àre 

applied to determine their preciſe quantity, quality, &c. 
we are ranking them under a certain ſpecies or ſort, 
hence called their eſſence, which entitles them to the 
name deſcriptive of it, as is ſufficiently explained by 
Mr. Locke. They want therefore nothing more to 


eſtabliſh their reality, than to be conſiſtently: put toge- N 


ther, ſo as may diſtinguiſh them from others that are 
merely chimerical, and qualify them for the admiſſion 
of any real beings that may occur: Thus, not only the 
inſtance of a triangle ſo frequently uſed by Mr. Locke, 
but every theorem in Euclid, may be ranked among the 
abſtract conſiderations of quantity, apart from all real 
exiſtence, which feldom comes up to it: As it may be 
juſtly queſtioned whether any triangle or circle, as de- 
fined by him, ever exiſted in nature, 1. e. exiſted ſo that 
all. the lines of the triangle were right ones, or all the 
lines drawn from the centre to the circumference equal. 
- Theſe ideas preſuppoſe + no one being in particular, 
2 imply nothing-ma more ban: a proper e e of in- 
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quiry (as was ſaid above) or ſome- ſuch creature as is. 

either actually endowed. with, or at leaſt ſuſceptible of 
| theſe ſpecific qualities, or modes, which furniſh matter 
for the whole tribe of abſtractions daily made and pre- 
ſerved by ſuch terms as: uſually ſerve to denote them; 
whether appellatives, in order to diſtinguiſh men in 
their ſeveral ſtations and relations, private or public; to 


deſcribe their character or conduct, office, &c. as pa- 


rent, patriot, king, &c. or ſuch more general, technical 
ones, as paternity, patriotiſm, kingſhip, &c. the nature, 


end, and uſe, of all which abſtractions, with their names, 


are well enough underſtood, and would not eaſily be 
miſtaken in affairs of common life, which are happily 
leſs liable to ſuch kind of ſubtile refinements, as have 
brought metaphyſical ſpeculations into that contempt 
under which they have long laboured. In ſhort, of 
theſe ſame abſtractions conſiſt all general terms and 
theorems of every ſcience; and the truth and certainty 


contained in them, when applied to morals or theology, 


is no leſs determinate than in other ſciences; it is equally 
capable of ſtrict demonſtration, as Mr. Locke obſerves, 


and equally. applicable to full as uſeful and important 


purpoſes : The great general truths, I ſay, ariſing out of 
theſe general eſſences, or. entities, (as they are ſome- 
times called) are. all clear, conſtant, and invariable in 
themſelves, though the names in which ſuch a collee- 
tion of ideas/ſhould be preſerved, are often through the 
poverty and imperfection of language rendered extremely 
vague and uncertain in each writer or ſpeaker, and the 
ideas formed by them in other men's minds (which are 
their proper archetypes, and a conformity to which 
alone makes them right or wrong, truly or untruly ap- 
plied) thereby become no leſs frequently confuſed and 
indeterminate. Thus, in the caſe before us, the word 
perſon is oſten uſed to ſignify the whole aggregate of a 


rational being, including both the very imperfect idea, 


if it be any idea at all, of ſubſtance, and its ſeveral pro- 
perties, [as is the common way] or taking all the eſſen- 
tial qualities together, | which properly conſtitute the 

ſubſtance of any way * with ſeveral of their modes. 
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As when ſpeaking of any one, we include ſoul, body, 
ſtation, and other circumſtances, and accordingly ſtyle 
him a wiſe; worthy perſon ; a tall, comely ; a rich, great 
one, &c. where perſon in a lax, popular ſenſe fignifies 
as much as man. In which popular ſenfe Mr. Locke 
manifeſtly takes the word, when he ſays, it ſtands for 
ce a thinking intelligent being; that has reaſon and re- 
cc flection, and can conſider itſelf as itſelf, the ſame 


« thinking being, in different times and places.“ B. 2. 


C. 27. f. 9. But when the term is uſed more accurately 
and philoſophically, it ſtands for one eſpecial property of 
that thing or being, ſeparated from all the reſt that do 
or may attend it in real exiſtence, and ſet apart for 
ranging ſuch beings into diſtinct claſſes, (as hinted 
above) and conſidering them under diſtinct relations 
and connexions, which are no leſs neceſſary to be de- 
termined in life, and which ſhould therefore have their 
Proper and peculiar denomination. And thus ſameneſs 
of perſon ſtands to denote, not what conſtitutes the ſame 
rational agent, though it always is predicated of ſuch ; 
but we confider his rationality ſo far only, as it makes 
him capable of knowing what he does and ſuffers, and 
on what account, and thereby renders him amenable to 
juſtice for his behaviour, as above- mention. 
Whatever ingredients therefore of different kinds go 
to the compoſition, what other particulars, whether 
mental or corporeal, contribute to the formation of this 
intelligent being, theſe make no part of our inquiry; 


which, I beg leave to repeat it again, is not what enters 


into the natural conſtitution of a thing, but what ren- 
ders it fo far a moral one, and is the fine qui non of its 
being juſtly chargeable with any of its paſt actions, here 
or hereafter: Or, in other words, it does not affect the 
reality or the permanency of ſuch intelligent beings, but 
only regulates and retains thoſe beings under ſuch a 
moral relation, as makes them properly accountable to 
fome ſuperior for their courſe of action. It is an arti- 
ficial diſtinction, yet founded in the nature, but not the 
whole nature of man, who muſt have many other eſſen- 
tial powers and properties to ſubſiſt as man, and even 
to fupport this in queſtion ; but none other, we ſay, that 
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ean affect, or in any wiſe alter his condition in the 
above- named reſpect, and therefore none that come 
with propriety into the preſent conſideration. 

This is all the myſtery of the matter, which has puz-- 
zled ſo many ingenious writers, and been ſo marvel- 
louſly miſtaken by ſuch as are not ſufficiently acquainted 
with the doctrine of abſtractions, or are miſled by terms, 
of art, inſtead of attending to the preciſe ideas which 
theſe ought to convey, and would always convey if they 
were but carefully and ſteadily applied; for want of 
which proper application, men of genius and good ſenſe 
have fallen into ſuch egregious trifling *, as ſerves only 
to diſturb this beyond moſt other parts of ſcience, and 
has filled the above celebrated queſtion with a multi- 
tude of quibbles, which Mr. Locke's clear and copious 
anſwers to his ſeveral opponents might, one would have 
hoped, have moſt effectually prevented; but which are 
ſubſiſting to this very day, to the no ſmall mortification 
of all ſincere lovers of truth, and admirers of that able 
defender of it. And J have been the larger on this head 
of general words and notions, which have ſo cloſe a con- 
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An extraordinary inſtance of this kind is to be met with in Biſhop 
Berkeley, which he calls a demonſtration of the point; where the ſup- 
poſed union of A and C, not with the whole of B, but with ſome dine 
rent parts of which B conſiſts, will hardly make them one with each 
other: But this famous demonſtration may be tanked among ſome 
others of the ſame ſort, and ſafely truſted with the reader: Let us ſup- 
* poſe that a perſon hath ideas, and is conſcious during a certain ſpace - 
of time, which we will divide into three equal parts, whereof the latter 
terms are marked by the letters A, B, C. In the firſt part of time the 
rſon gets a certain number of ideas, which are retained in A: during 
the ſecond part of time he retains one half of his old ideas, and loſeth 
the other half, in place of which he acquires as many new ones: ſo 
that in B his ideas are half old and half new. And in the third part we 
ſuppoſe him to loſe the remainder of the ideas acquired in the firſt, and 
to get new ones in their ſtead, which are retained in C, together with. 
thote acquired in the ſecond part of time,—The perſons in A and B 
are the ſame, being conſcious of common ideas by the ſuppoſition. The 
perſon in B is (for the ſame reaſon) one and the ſame with the perſon 
in C, Therefore the perſon in A is the ſame with the perſon in C, by 
© that undoubted axiom, quæ conveniunt uni tertio conveniunt inter fe, 
© But. the perſon in C hath no idea in common with the perſon in A. 
Therefore perſonal identity doth not conſiſt in confciouſneſs.*” Alei- 
Phron, v. 2. p. 160, | 1 — "Ws 
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_ nexion with each other, and with the preſent. queſtion, 
as the ſubject perhaps is not ſufficiently explained by 
Mr. Locke in any one place of his admirable eſſay, 
though it occurs pretty often; and ſince the ſeveral pro- 
perties or attributes of theſe ſame abſtract ideas are ſtill 
ſo miſerably mifunderſtood, as to have their very exiſt- 
ence dilputed, probably becauſe he has been pleaſed too 
ſet it forth in a manner ſomewhat paradoxical. Though 
this word exiſtence alſo+is a term often miſapplied, as 
if nothing could: really exiſt which was not an object 
of the ſenſes: ' Whereas in theſe, and ſeveral other ideas, 
as has been often obſerved, their eſte is percipi- , 
Again, We are often mifled on the other hand by ima- 
gining what things are in themſelves (as we ufually. term 
it) or in their internal eſſences; inſtead of conſidering 
them as they appear, and ſtand related to us; or accord- 
ing to the ideas that are obviouſly ſuggeſted by them; 
which ideas only ſhould be the objects of our contempla- 
tion, (ſince we really perceive nothing elſe) and ought 
always to regulate our inquiry into things, as theſe are the 
fole foundation of all our knowledge concerning them, of 
all that can with ſafety direct, or be of ſervice to us. 
But to return to our author. That property then, or 
quality, or whatever he chooſes to call it, which, in his 
own words, renders. men “ ſenſible that they are the 
ſame! in ſome feſpects, is in Mr. Locke's ſenſe, in the 
legal, and in common ſenfe, that which ſo far makes 
them ſuch, or brings them into the ſame relative capa- 
city of being ranked among moral, ſocial creatures, and 
of being treated accordingly, for ſeveral obvious pur- 
poſes in ſocial life. This conſciouſneſs, I ſay, of being 
thus far ourſelves, is what, in Mr. Locke's language, 
makes us ſo. In this caſe, as in ſome other ideal ob- 
jects, to be, and be perceived, is really the ſame, and 
what this author calls the ſign, coincides with the thing, 
ſignified. Whether any intelligent being is at preſent. 
what he is in every reſpect, wants no proof; of this he 
has ſelf-evident intuitive knowledge“, and can go no 
higher. And whether he now is what he was once be- 
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. * in this ſingle article of perſonality, can only be 
determined by his now being ſenſible of what he then 
thought and did, which is equally ſelf-evident ;* and 
thus. again, conſciouſneſs at the ſame time, and by the 
ſame means, that it convinces him of this, does likewiſe 
| conſtitute him ſuch to all ends and purpoſes whatſoever. 

Well then, having examined a little into the nature, 
40 enumerated ſome few properties of an abſtract idea 
in general, and ſhown that this particular one before us 
can be nothing more, we may find perhaps that how- 


ever fluctuating and changeful this account may be judg- 


ed to render perſonality ;: how much ſoever it may fall 
ſhort of ſome ſublime ſyſtems about purely immaterial 


ſubſtances, and perfectly independent principles of 
thought; yet there is no help for theſe changes in the 
ſeat of perſonality; ſince, in the laſſ place, we know of 


nothing more ſtable and permanent in our conſtitution 


that has the leaſt pretence to ſettle and ſupport it. All 


parts of the body are to a certain degree in perpetual 
flux, nor is any one of them, that we are acquainted 


with, concerned in the preſent caſe more than another. 


As to the mind, both its cogitative and active powers 


are ſuſpended ( whether they be ſo or not is a matter 4 


fact, in which experience only, and not ſubtile ar 

mentations drawn from the nature of an unknown, N 
haps imaginary, eſſence ought to decide) during ſound 
ſleep : Nay, every drowſy nod (as Mr. Locke expreſſes 
it) muſt ſhake their doctrine, who maintain that theſe 


powers are inceſſantly employed. Call then a reſuſci- 


tation or revival of theſe powers, When we awake, an- 
other beginning of their exiſtence, a new creation; and 
argue againſt the poſſibility of any ſuch interruption or 
annihilation of them, as long as you pleaſe; yet that it 
is matter of fact, and nightly experience, and capable 
of as good proof as a negative propoſition will admit, is 


made out ſufficiently by the above-named excellent 


writer. This, if properly attended to, and purſued 


through its genuine conſequences, would go a great way | 


towards unfolding the true nature of the human mind, 


which many thoughtful men ſeem. yet very little ac- 
quainted | 
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quainted with, and very much afraid to examine *. And 


while this diſpoſition holds, we can never expect to 
come at the original core of all thoſe corruptions that 
have infected this branch of philoſophy, and extended 


— a 8 ; „ (7 a 4 


Will not the leaſt hint of this doctrine, ſay tliey, give great offence, 
by appearing to undermine the ſettled diſtinftion between ſoul and body, 
which is ſo much countenanced and confirmed in ſcripture ?—Does it not 
tend to diſturb common apprehenſions, and confound both the ſenſe and 
Hagen of mankind ? 95691 MY | 
W. 


1. If this doctrine be true, and a truth of ſome importance, it 


will ſurely ſtand the teſt, and ought to be ſupported, againſt all ſuch in- 
eonclufive argumentations as are drawn from conſequences, and common 
prejudices, and can only ſerve to obſtruct all kinds of improvement in any 
ſcience whatſoever . i ; 17 5 8 | : 

Anſw. 2. The two great conſtituents of our frame frequently alluded 


to in ſcripture, and to which [as to other popular hotions and received 


forms of expreſſion] it uſually accommodates itſelf, are here no more con- 
founded, than when St. Paul introduces a third as ho leſs effential to the 
whole of our compoſition; . I pray God your whole ſpirit, and ſoul, 
„ and body, be preſerved blameleſs unto the coming of our Lord Jeſus 
% Chriſt.” 1 Theſſ. v. 23. . | th 


So far is either the true ſenſe of ſeripture, or the real nature of things, 


from being confined to the logical arrangement of them under their eſta- 
bliſhed — or ſpecies; ſo little concerned either in our phyſical or 


metaphyſical diſtinctions of them, v. g. into animal and vegetable, ma- 


terial and immaterial, ſubſtance and property, &c. nor is its language 


more confounded, or its authority ſhaken, by ſuch a new ſyſtem of pneu- 
matology, than it was by the late one of Copernicus 2 each of 


the planetary motions; which proved, that ſtrictly and philoſophically 
ſpeaking neither does the ſun rife, nor the earth ſtand upon pillars, &c. 

or by. Newton's principles of gravity and vacuum (for whoſe ſuppoſed | 
innovations his French commentators lately thought themſelves ſtill oblig- 
ed to enter their caveat, and make apology to the church';) or Locke's 
more hardy doctrine of << no innate ideas: of which this doctrine of ours 
is a neceſſary conſequence ; fince if the mind wag once a mere raſa tabula, 
it will foon appear not only from whence it received all its furniture, but 


alſo where that is lodged. (See Eſq. Search's account of what he terms 


the mind's internal organs. -Light of Nat. purſued, c. 7. 8.) all which 
were once equally dangerous and offenſive poſitions ; but would ſuch ſur- 
miſes, as have been 33 about them, be 

would even a Romiſh, or any other inquiſition now be found weak or 
wicked enough to proceed upon them? and if at laſt an author hall 
 Incur the odium theologicum, and be traduced by the name of ſadducee, 


admitted in any other caſe > 


ſocinian, ſemipagan, &c. for his innocent, as he thinks, perhaps laudable 
intentions if offence will be taken, as it often happens, where no juſt 


_ eauſe of offence is given; he muſt patiently ſubmit to his hard fate, and _ 
| — be not ſome room for 9 
all this 


only beg leave to inquire whether {p 
our judgment awhile, till it more fully appears where the fault o 
etuefly hes, and who is really anſwerible ITS TO 


1 : . 
3 - 


them- 
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themſelves to ſome other parts of ſcience. Nor are the 
ſeveral proofs, or, if you pleaſe, probabilities, that I 
was not thinking all the laſt night, ſufficiently anſwered 
by the old excuſe that-I may forget all ſuch thoughts 
immediately as ſoon as ever I awake: for ſetting aſide 
the great improbability of this happening ſo very con- 
ſtantly, for ſo long a time, it muſt appear to any one 
who underſtands what he ſays, that whoſoever, or what 
ſoever, was thus employed, it could not poſſibly be I 
who was all this while bufily engaged in ſuch thoughts, 
ſince they never bore the leaſt ſhare in my ſeries of con- 
ſciouſneſs, never were connected with the chain of my 
waking thoughts, nor therefore could any more belong 
to me, than if you ſuppoſe them (as you might full as 
well, for argument's ſake, and to ſalve an hypotheſis) to 
be the working of ſome ſecret mechaniſm, or kept up 
in the watch that was lying by me. Something like 

this, I preſume, would be the plea, which all the advo- 
cates for this lame ſyſtem would offer in their own de- 


fence, were any one ſo injurious as to charge them with 


things done or ſaid in their ſleep. The ſame obſervation 
may be urged againſt that abſurd, ſelf-repugnant hypo- 


theſis of our having been in a pre-exiſtent ate for -. 


whatſoever was done there, it can be nothing to us, who 
had never the leaſt notice or conception of it. 

To the difficulties fo often objected, of this being a 
te new creation,” and making the ſame thing have two. 
beginnings of exiſtence; We may obſerve, that it 
would indeed be an abſurdity to ſuppoſe two beginnings 
of exiſtence, if the 1dentity of a ſubſtance, being, or man 
were inquired into; but when the inquiry is made into 
the artificial abſtract idea. of perſonality, invented for a 

particular end, to anſwer which conſciouſneſs only is re- 

qu 7 beginning and end of exiſtence are quite out of 

the queſtion, being foreign to any conſideration of the 
ſubject.— It may be farther obſerved, that in fact we 
meet with ſomething of the fame kind every morning 
after a total interruption of thought (and I hope, we 
may by this time in one ſenſe be allowed to term it ſo) 
during ſound ſleep: nay, if we ſearch the thing nar- 
rowly, and may in our turn enter into ſuch 8 
| thus 


— 
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thus much will be implied in the ſuccceſſive train of 
our ideas, even in each hour of the day; that ſame arti- 
cle of ſucceſſion including ſome degree of diſtance be- 
tween each of them, and conſequently at every ſucceſ- 

five ſtep there is a new production, which may with 
equal reaſon be ſtyled an interruption of thought, or a 
new exertion. of the thinking power.—But enough of 
theſe nuge difficiles. Such changeable, frail creatures 
then are we through life; yet ſafe in the hand of that 
unchangeably juſt, wife, good, and all- powerful Being, 
who perfectly underſtands our frame, and will make 
due allowances for each defect or diſorder incident to it; 
who at firſt created us out of nothing, and ſtill preſerves 


us through each ſhifting ſcene, be the revolutions. in it 


never ſo frequent and rapid, and will at length moſt _ 
aſſuredly conduct us to immortality. Though in every 
reſpect we are here © flecing as it were a ſhadow, and 
% never continuing in one ſtay,” and at: laſt ſuffer a 
ſhorr ſeeming pauſe in our exiſtence, which is in 
ſcripture termed the ſleep of death; yet will he again 
raiſe us out of the duſt ;** reſtore us to ourſelves, . and 
to our friends ; revive our conſciouſneſs of each paſt 
act or habit, that may prove of the leaſt moral import; 
cauſe the ** ſecrets of all hearts to be laid open, and 


ii e. a pauſe in the opinion and fight of other ſentient beings exiſt- 
ing after our departure, but not a pauſe ſtrictly ſo called to the perſon 
himſelf, in which there will be an unbroken thread of conſciouſneſs or 
eontinued perſonality; time og is being no time, time abſolute a 
fiction, and no idea intervening between the moments of his falling aſleep 
and waking again, theſe will be to him coincident: which ſhows, that 
rſonality cannot have two beginnings of exiſtence, though the ſubſtance 
in which it is found may be perpetually varied; and though ſometimes a 
leſs number of facts riſe up to his remembrance, O47 
I Io one who has not ſeen and felt the unhappy effects of human pre- 
judice and partial judgment in ſuch caſes, it might appear ſtrange that fo 
many. wiſe and able men ſhould ftill continue ignorant of this, after all 
the fulleſt information given us in the following expreſs declaration of 
that great and good apoſtle St. Paul: I would not have you to be igno- 
«« rant, brethren, concerning them which are aſleep, that ye ſorrow not 
« even as others which have no hope. For if we believe that Jeſus died 
ce and roſe again, even ſo them alſo which ſleep in Jeſus, will God bring 
« with him. — Wherefore comfort one another with theſe words. 
1 Theſſ. iv. 13, &c. 5 JJ 


„ 


either 
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either reward or puniſh every one according to his 


works done in the body. ; 


Nor does it imply a plurality of perſons in any man 
at any time given to. charge him with various actions or 
omiſſions; ſince he may become guilty of a plurality of 
crimes, as often as he is induced or enabled to reflect 


upon them, though theſe cannot be crowded into his 
mind altogether, any more than they. could have been 


ſo committed. Nor therefore need all paſt actions be- 


come at once preſent to the mind; which is utterly in- 
conſiſtent with our frame, as it now ſtands, and perhaps 


with that of every other created being; nor. is there a 
neceſſity for any one idea being always actually in view ; 


which is equally ſo; but only for a capacity of having 
| ſuch brought to mind again, together with a conſcioul- 


neſs of their having been there before, (which diſtin- 
guiſhes them from entirely new ones,) or a poſſibility. of 


recognizing them upon occaſion, at leaſt whenever we 


are to account for them, as has been frequently obſerved. 


So far as any ſuch recognition reaches, ſuch perſon is 
the ſame ; when this faculty varies, that muſt vary alſo ; 


and he becomes the ſame, or not, at different times and 
in divers reſpects, as obſerved likewiſe; at leaſt his ac- 


countableneſs muſt vary in proportion, call this per- 
ſonality, or what you think fit. Nor does it properly 


lie in a power of cauſing a return of the ſame idea ; but 


rather in the capacity of receiving it, of re-admitting 
the ſame conſciouſneſs concerning any paſt: thought, 
action, or perception. Nor as it merely a preſent re- 


preſentation of any ſuch act; but a repreſentation of it 
as our own, which entitles us to it; one perſon may 
know or become conſcious of the deeds of another, but 


this is not knowing that he himſelf was the author of 
thoſe deeds, which is a contradiction ; and to treat him 


as ſuch upon that account only, would be inverting all 
rules of right and wrong; and could not therefore be 


practiſed by either God or man, ſince no end could paſ- 


fibly be anſwered by ſuch treatment, as obſerved above. 


To dwell upon thoſe ſurpriſing conſequences that 
might attend the transferring the ſame conſciouſneſs 


to different beings, or giving the ſame being very, diffe- 5. 


rent * is merely puzzling and perplexing the point, 
. by 
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by introducing ſuch confuſions as never really exiſted, 


— — A 
\ 


| did. 


: 8 


and would not alter the true ſtate of the queſtion, if they 


Such Fairy tales and Arkbian transformations, | 
ble or impoſſible, can only ſerve to amuſe the fancy, 
without any ſolid information to the judgment. Theſe 


flights of mere imagination Mr. Locks generally avoids, 
though he was here tempted. to indulge a few ſuch, in 


laying with the wild ſuppoſitions of his adverſaries, 
55 . a Change of ſouls between Socrates and the mayor 


of Queenborough, &c. ] probably to enliven a dry ſub- 
ject, and render it more ONE to the bulk of his 


readers. 
Nor are thoſe caſes of a diſordered imagination in 
lunacy, or vapours, where perſons are for a time beſide 
themſelves (as we uſually term it)'and may believe ſuch 
chimerical alterations to befal them, any more to the 
purpoſe. 
But it were endleſs to unravel all the futile ſophiſms 


and falſe ſuppoſitions, that have been introduced into 


the preſent queſtion; I have endeavoured to obviate 
ſuch as appeared moſt material, and account for them ; 
and at the ſame time to inculcate a doctrine, which, 
though common enough, ſeemed not enough attended 
to; yet is fundamentally requiſite to a right underſtand- 


ing of this intricate ſubject. And if that which is laid 


down above be a true ſtate of the caſe, all the reſt of our 
author's plan, [of placing perſonal identity in a conti- 


- _ nuation of thought] will drop of courſe. I truſt the 


reader will make allowance for ſome repetitions, which 


| vere left'to render things as plain as poſſible, and pre- 
vent future ſubterfuges of the like kind; and if the ſub- 


ſtance of thefe few haſty obſervations on the firſt part of 


this ingenious writer's eſſay, prove in the leaſt degree 
ſatisfactory to himſelf, or have a tendency to enlarge 


þ 


ral knowledge, and guard againſt popular errours, 
ſt rely upon his candour for e- the manner in 


1 . 


— — 


pf - "Which diſpoſition, could it be made outs would never take the 

Intent of ſociety, or help to direR us in our duty, the two grand objects 

. firſt gave birth to perſonality ; i. e. to a very partial confined con- 
that PO idea, ſubſtance, or being, called man, _ 


* which 
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which they are thrown out ; and ſhall take the liberty 
of cloſing them in the form of a iyHogiim, which i is 
ſubmitted to his conſideration: 

Quo poſito ponitur perſonæ identitas, et quo ſublato 
tollitur, id perſonalem identitatem conſtituit : : 
Sed poſita conſcientia, &c. | 

Ergo. 0 


4 th 
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4 friend, well acquainted with the ſubje# of the foregoing 


Jheets, having communicated to me ſome obſervations con- 


cerning the uſe of the word Perſon, which cam too late 
to be inſerted in their proper place, I muſt take the 
liberty of annexing them, though they occaſion ſome more 
redundancies and repetitions, in order to throw as much 


light as is poſſible on this very * and e contro- 
verted queſtion. 


S Mr. Locke's definition of the term perſon, 


(chap. xxvii. F. 9.) may poſſibly create ſome difi= 
at as: it will be proper to examine into the ſenſe which 


ſhould be put upon this word, whenever we inquire after 
the identity of any man's perſon ; which may perhape at 
once lead us to a juſt conception of the whole. In the 
aforementioned ſection, Mr. Locke ſays, that perſon 


ſtands for © a thinking intelligent being, that has reaſon 


and reflection, &c. whereas I ſhould imagine, the ex- 
preſſion would have been more juſt, had he ſaid that the 
-word perſon ſtands for an attribute, or quality, or cha- 
_ racter of a thinking intelligent being; in the ſame ſenſe 
- as Tully uſes it, Orat. pro Syll. S. 3. Hanc mihi tu 
« fi, propter res meas geſtas, imponis in omni vita mea 


25 perſonam, Torquate, vehementer erras. Me natura 
cc 


Cc 


nec natura eſſe voluit : denique iſtam ipſam perſonam 
cc 


vehementem et acrem, quam mſhi tum tempus et 
reſpublica impoſuit, jam voluntas et natura ipfa de- 
© traxit.” It came at laſt to be confounded with, and 
ſtand for homo gerens perſonam, (Taylor, Civ. L. p- 
247%, 248.) and in this ſenſe Locke has incautiouſly de- 
* the word. It is attributed alſo to more intelligent 


beings 


miſericordem, patria ſeverum; crudelem nec patria, 


„ 
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beings than one; as by the jeſuits in their declaration 
prefixed to the third book of Newton, alienam coacti 
ſumus gerere perſonam. The word perſon then, ac- 
cording to the received ſenſe in all claſſical authors, 
ſtanding for a certain guiſe, character, quality, i. e. be- 
ing in fact a mixed mode, or relation, and not a ſub- 
ſtance; we muſt next inquire, what particular character 
or quality it ſtands for in this place, as the ſame man 


may bear many characters and relations at the ſame, or 


different times. The anſwer is, that here it ſtands for 


that particular quality or character, under which a man 


is conſidered, when he is treated as an intelligent being 
ſubject to government and laws, and accountable for his 
actions: i. e. not the man himſelf, but an abſtract con- 
ſideration of him, for ſuch and ſuch particular ends: 
and to inguire after its identity is to inquire, not after 
the identity of a conſcious being, but after the identity 
of a quality or attribute of ſuch a conſcious being. All 
difficulties that relate to a man's forgetting ſome actions, 
c. now vaniſh, when perſon is conſidered as a charac- 
ter, and not a ſubſtance, or confounded with homo ge- 
rens perſonam: and it amounts to no more than ſaying, _ 


a man puts on a maſk—continuing to wear it for ſome 


time - puts off ene maſk and takes another, 1. e. appears 


to have confciouſneſs—to recollect paſt conſciouſneſſes 


— does not: recollect them, &c. The impropriety con- 
ſiſts in ſaying, a man is the ſame perſon with him who 
did ſuch a fact; which is the ſame as to ſay, a man is 
blackneſs, guilt, & c. i. e. a mixed mode is predicated 


of a ſubſtance; whereas it ought to be, in ſtrict pro- 


priety of ſpeech, the perſon of the man who did ſuch 
a fact, is the ſame with the perſon of him, who now 


ſtands before us; or, in plainer terms, the man who 
now ſtands before the court is conſcious of the former 


facts, and is therefore the proper object of puniſhmenr. 
It may be obſerved, that the word perſonality is really 
an abſurd expreſſion: ſince perſon itſelf ſtands for the 

mixed mode or quality; and perſonality therefore may 


be ranked among the old ſcholaſtic terms of corporeity, 


egaity, tableity, &e. or is even yet more-harſh ; as mixed 
modes, ſuch as gratitude, murder, and therefore perſon, - 
cannot be chus re- modified without peculiar abſurdity. 
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Quid tam temerarium tamque indignum ſapientis gra- 


vitate atque conſtantia, quam aut falſum ſentire, aut 


quod non ſatis exploratè r 8 fit, & cognitum, 
fine ulla dubitatione defendere ? 
| Cic. de Natura Deorum, lib. 1. 


1 
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$. 1. HM laſt reſort a man has recourſe 

: to, in the conduct of himſelf, is 
his underſtanding: for though we diſtin- 
guifh the faculties of the mind, and give the ſupreme 
command to the will, as to an agent; yet the truth is, 
the man, who is the agent, determines himſelf to this, 
or that, voluntary action, 5 ſome precedent know- 
ledge, or appearance of knowledge in the underſtanding. 
No man ever ſets himſelf about any thing, but upon 
ſome view, or other, which ſerves him for a reaſon for 
What he does : and whatſoever faculties he employs, the 
_ underſtanding, with ſuch light as it has, well or ill 
informed, conſtantly leads; and by that light, true or 
falſe, all his operative powers are directed. The will 
itſelf, how abſolute and uncontrollable ſoever it may be 
thought, never fails in its obedience to the dictates of 
the underſtanding. Tomes have their ſacred images, 


Introduc- 
tion. 


and 
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and we ſee what influence they have always had over a 
great part of mankind. But, in truth, the ideas and 
images in men's minds are the inviſible powers, that 
conſtantly govern them; and to theſe they all univer- 
ſally pay a ready ſubmiſſion. It is, therefore, of the 
higheſt concernment, that great care ſhould be taken of 
the underſtanding, to conduct it right, in the ſearch of 


knowledge, and in the judgments it makes. 


The logic, now in uſe, has ſo long poſſeſſed the chair, 
as the only art taught in the ſchools, for the direction of 


the mind, in the ſtudy of the arts and ſciences, that it 


— 


et 


cc 
cc 
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cc 


would perhaps be thought an affectation of novelty to 
ſuſpect, that rules, that have ſerved the learned world 
theſe two or three thouſand years, and which, without 
any complaint of defects, the learned have reſted in, are 


not ſufficient to guide the underſtanding. And I ſhould 


not doubt, but this attempt would be cenſured as va- 
nity, or preſumption, did not the great lord Verulam's 
authority juſtify it; who, not ſervilely thinking learning 


could not be advanced beyond what it was, becauſe for 


many ages it had not been, did not reſt in the lazy ap- 
eee and applauſe of what was, becauſe it was; 

ut enlarged his mind to what it might be. In his pre- 
face to his Novum Organum, concerning logic, he pro- 
nounces thus, Qui ſummas dialecticæ partes tribue- 
„ runt, atque inde fidiſſima ſcientiis præſidia comparari 
Hi 8 veriſſimè et optimè viderunt intellectum 
% humanum, ſibi permiſſum, meritò ſuſpectum eſſe de- 
bere. Verum infirmior omninò eſt malo medicina; 
nec ipſa mali expers. Siquidem dialectica, quæ re- 
cepta eſt, licet ad civilia et artes, que in ſermone et 
opinione poſitæ ſunt, rectiſſimè adhibeatur; naturæ 
tamen ſubtilitatem longo intervallo non attingit, et 
te prenſando quod non capit, ad errores potius ſtabili- 
* endos et quaſi figendos, quam ad viam veritati aperi- 


ge 


gh endam valuit.“ 


e They, ſays he, who attributed ſo much to logic, 
cc perceived very well and truly, that it was not ſafe to 
truſt the underſtanding to itſelf without the guard of 
ff any rules. But the remedy reached not the evil, but 


OS 


became a part of it: for the logic, which took place, 


though 
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re though it might do well enough in civil affairs, and 


«« the arts, which conſiſted in talk and opinion; yet 
t comes very far ſhort of ſubtlety, in the real perfor- 
«© mances of nature; and, catching at what it cannot 
« reach, has ſerved to confirm and eſtabliſh errours, 
c rather than to open a way to truth. And therefore 
a little after he ſays, © That it is abſolutely neceſſary, 
ce that a better and perfecter uſe and employment of the 
mind and underſtanding ſhould be introduced.” 
«« Neceflario requiritur ut melior et perfectior mentis et 
© Intellectus humani uſus et adoperatio introducatur.“ 
b. 2. There is, it is viſible, great variety "RY 


in men's underſtandings, and their natural TT 
conſtitutions put ſo wide a difference between ſome- 


men, in this reſpect, that art and induſtry would never 
be able to maſter; and their very natures ſeem to want 
a foundation to raiſe on it that which other men eaſily 
attain unto.—Amongſt men of equal education there is 


great inequality of parts. And the woods of America, 


as well as the ſchools of Athens, produce men of ſeveral 


abilities in the ſame kind. Though this be ſo, yet L 
imagine moſt men come very ſhort of what they might. - 


attain unto, in their ſeveral degrees, by a neglect of their 
underſtandings. A few rules of logic are thought ſufh- 


cient, in this caſe, for thoſe who pretend. to the higheſt 


improvement; whereas I think there are a great many 
natural defects in the underſtanding, capable of amend- 


ment; which are overlooked and wholly neglected. And 


it is eaſy to perceive, that men are guilty of a great 


many faults, in the exerciſe and improvement of this. 


faculty of the mind, which hinder them in their pro- 
greſs, and keep them in ignorance and errour all their 
lives. Some of them I ſhall take notice of, and endea- 
vour to point out proper remedies for, in the mne 
diſcourſe, Es 

§. 3. Beſides the want of determined ideas, | 


Reaſoning. 
and of ſagacity, and exerciſe. in finding out, + 


and Jaying in order, intermediate ideas; there are three 
miſcarriages, that men are guilty. of, in reference to 
their reaſon, whereby this faculty is hindered in them 
from that ſervice it might do, and was defigned for. 


T3 And 
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And he, that reflects upon the actions and diſcourſes of 
mankind, will find their defects in this kind very fre- 
wa and very obſervable. 

The firſt is of thoſe who ſeldom reaſon at all, but 
do dad think according to the example of others, whe- 
ther parents, neighbours, miniſters, or who elſe they are 
pleaſed to make choice of to have an implicit faith in, 
for the ſaving of themſelves the pains and trouble of 
thinking and examining for themſelves. 

2. The ſecond is of thoſe who put paſſion in the place 
of reaſon, and, being reſolved that ſhall govern their 
actions and arguments, neither uſe their own, nor hearken . 
to other people's reaſon, any farther than it ſuits their 
humour, intereſt, or party ; and theſe one may obſerve 
commonly content themſelves with words, which have 
no diſtin ideas to them, though, in other matters, that 
they come with an unbiaſſed indifferency to, they want 
not abilities to talk and hear reaſon, where they have no 
ſecret inclination, that hinders them from being in- 
tractable to it. 
3. The third ſort is of thoſe who readily and Sincerely | 
Follow reaſon; but, for want of having that, which one 
may call large, ſound, round-about ſenſe, have not a 
full view of all that relates to the queſtion, and may be 
of moment to decide it. We are all ſhort-ſighted, and 
very often ſee but one ſide of a matter; our views are 
not extended to all that has a connexion with it. From 
this defect I think no man is free. We ſee but in part, 
and we know but in part, and therefore it is no wonder 
we conclude not right from our partial views. This 
might inſtruct the ꝓroudeſt eſteemer of his own parts, 
how uſeful it is to talk and conſult with others, even 
ſuch as come ſhort of him in capacity, quickneſs, and. 
penetration: for, ſince no one fees all, and we generally 
have different proſpects of the ſame thing, according to 
our different, as I may ſay, poſitions to it; it is not in- 
congruous to think, nor beneath any man to try, whe= 
ther another may not have notions of things, which have 


eſcaped him, and which his reaſon would make uſe of, | 


if they came into his mind. The faculty of reafoning 
ſeldom or never deceives thoſe who truſt to it; its con- 


ſequences, 


of 
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ſequences, from what it builds on, are evident and cer- 
tain ; but that, which it.ofteneſt, if not only, miſleads 
us in, is, that the principles from which we conclude, 
the grounds upon which we bottom our reaſoning, are 
but a part, ſomething is left out, which ſhould go into 
the reckoning, to make 'it juſt and exact. Here we 
may imagine a vaſt and almoſt infinite advantage, that 
angels and ſeparate ſpirits may have over us; who, in 
their ſeveral degrees of elevation above us, may be en- 
dowed with more comprehenſive faculties : and ſome of 
them, perhaps, having perfect and exact views of all 
finite beings, that come under their conſideration, can, 
as it were, in the twinkling of an eye, collect together 


all their ſcattered and almoſt boundleſs relations. A 


mind ſo furniſhed, what reaſon has it to acquieſce in the 
certainty of its concluſions ! „„ 
In this we may ſee the reaſon, why ſome men of ſtudy 
and thought, that reaſon right, and are lovers of truth, 
do make no great advances in their diſcoveries of it. 


Errour and truth are uncertainly blended in their minds: 


their deciſions are lame and defective, and they are very 
often miſtaken in their judgments : the reaſon whereof 
is, they converſe but with one ſort of men, they read 
but one ſort of books, they will not come in the hearing 
but of one ſort of notions :: the truth is, they canton out 
to themſelves a little Goſhen, in the intellectual world, 
where light ſhines, and, as they conclude, day bleſſes 
them ; but the reſt of that vaſt expanſum they give up 
to night and darkneſs, and ſo avoid coming near it. 

They have a pretty traffic with known e eee 
in ſome little creek; within that they confine them- 
ſelves, and are dexterous managers enough of the wares 


and products of that corner, with which they content 
themſelves, but will not venture out into the great ocean 
of knowledge, to ſurvey the riches that nature hath 


ſtored other parts with, no leſs genuine, no leſs ſolid, 
no leſs uſeful, than what has fallen to their lot, in the 
admired plenty and ſufficiency of their own little ſpot, 
which to them contains whatſoever is good in the uni- 
verſe. Thoſe who live thus mewed- up, within their 
own contracted territories, and will not look abroad 
| | 4 on, beyond 
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beyond the boundaries that chance, conceit, or lazineſs, | 
has ſet to their inquiries ; but live ſeparate from the 
notions, diſcourſes, and attainments of the reſt of man- 
kind; may not. amiſs be repreſented by the inhabitants 
of the Marian iſlands ; ; who, being ſeparated, by a large 
tract of ſea, from all communion with the habitable 
parts of the earth; thought themſelves the only people 
of the world. And though the ſtraitneſs of the conve- 
niencies of life amongſt them, had never reached ſo far 
as to the uſe of fire, till the Spaniards, not many years 
fince, in their voyages from Acapulco to Manilla, 
brought. it amongſt them; yet, in the want and igno- 
rance of almoſt all things, they looked upon themſelves, 
even, after that the Spaniards had brought, amongſt 
them, the notice of variety of nations, abounding in 


328 ; 


| ſciences, arts, and conveniencies of life, of which they, 
knew nothing; they looked upon themſelves, I ſay, as 


the happieſt and wiſeſt people of the univerſe. But, for 
all that, nobody, I think, will imagine them deep na- 
turaliſts, or ſolid metaphyſicians ; nobody will deem the 
quickeſt-ſighted amongſt them to have very enlarged 
views 1n ethics, or politics; nor can any one allow the 
moſt capable amongſt them to be advanced ſo far in his 
underſtanding, .as to have any other knowledge, but of 
the few little things of his and the neigbouring iſlands, 


within his commerce; but far enough from that com- 


prehenſive enlargement of mind, which adorns a ſoul 
devoted to truth, aſſiſted with letters, and a free gene- 
ration of the ſeveral views and ſentiments of thinking 


men of all fides. Let not men, therefore, that would 


have a fight of what every one pretends to be deſirous 


to have a fight of, truth in its full extent, narrow and 


blind their own proſpet. Let not men think there is 
no truth, but. in the ſciences that they ſtudy, or books 
that they read. To prejudge other men's notions, be- 
fore we have. looked into them, is not to ſhow their 
darkneſs, but to put out our own eyes. Try all things, 
hold faſt that which is good,” is a divine rule, coming 


from the Father of light and truth; and it is hard to 


know, what other way men can come at truth, to lay 
hold of it, if they do not dig and ſearch for it as for 


8 * 


gold and hid treaſure; but he that does ſo, muſt have 
much earth and rubbiſh, before he gets the pure metal ; 
ſand, and pebbles, and droſs uſually lie blended with 


it, but the gold is never the leſs gold, and will enrich 


the man that employs his pains to ſeek and ſeparate it. 
Neither is there any danger he ſhould; be deceived by 
the mixture. Every man carries' about him a touch- 


ſtone, if he will make uſe of it, to diſtinguiſh ſubſtan- 


tial gold from ſuperficial glitterings, truth from appear- 
ances. And, indeed, the uſe and benefit of this touch- 
ſtone, which is natural reaſon, 1s ſpoiled and loſt only 
by aſſumed prejudices, overweening preſumption, and 
narrowing our minds. The want of exerciſing it, in the 
full extent of things intelligible, 1s that which weakens 
and extinguiſhes this noble faculty in us. Trace it, and 
ſee whether it be not ſo. The day-labourer in a coun- 
try-village has commonly but a ſmall pittance of know- 
ledge, becauſe his ideas and notions have been confined 
to the narrow bounds of a poor converſation and em- 
ployment : the low mechanic of a country-town does 
ſomewhat out-do him : porters and: coblers of great 
cities ſurpaſs them. A country gentleman who, leav- 
ing Latin and learning in the univerſity, removes thence 
to his manſion-houſe, and aſſociates with neighbours of 
the-ſame ſtrain, who reliſh nothing but hunting and a 
bottle; with thoſe alone he ſpends his time, with thoſe 


alone he converſes, and can away with no company, 


whoſe diſcourſe goes beyond what claret and diſſolute- 
neſs inſpire. Such a patriot, formed in this happy way 
of improvement, cannot fail, as we ſee, to give notable 
deciſions upon the bench, at -quarter-ſefſions, and emi- 
nent proofs of his ſkill in politics, when the ſtrength of 
his purſe and party have advanced him to a more con- 
ſpicuous ſtation. To ſuch a one, truly, an ordinary 


coffee-houſe gleaner of the city is an arrant ſtateſman, 


and as much ſuperior to, as a man converſant about 
Whitehall and the court, is to an ordinary ſhop-keeper. 
To carry this a little farther: Here is one muffled up in 
the zeal and infallibility of his own ſect, and will not 
touch a book, or enter into debate with a perſon that 


will queſtion. any of thoſe things, which to him are 


ſacred. 
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ſacred. Another ſurveys our differences in religion 
with an equitable and fair indifference, and ſo finds, 
probably, that none of them are in every thing unex- 
ceptionable. Theſe diviſions and ſyſtems were made 
by men, and carry the.mark of fallible on them ; and in 
thoſe, whom he differs from, and till he opened his eyes, 
had a general prejudice againſt, he meets with more to 
be ſaid for a great many things, than before he was aware 
of, or could have imagined. Which of theſe two, now, 
is moſt likely to judge right, in our religious contro- 
verſies, and to be moſt ſtored with truth, the mark all 
pretend to aim at? All theſe men, that I have inſtanced 
in, thus unequally furniſhed with truth, and advanced 
in knowledge, I ſuppoſe of equal natural parts; all the 
odds between them has been the different ſcope that has 
been given to their underſtandings to range in, for the 
gathering up of information, and furniſhing their heads 
with ideas, and notions and obſervations, whereon to 
employ their mind, and form their underſtandings. 

It will, poſſibly, be objected, * who is ſufficient for 
all this? 71 anſwer, more than can be imagined. Every 


one knows what his proper buſineſs is, and what, ac- 
re to the character he makes of himſelf, the world 


ay juſtly expect of him; and, to anſwer that, he will 


| And he will have time and opportunity enough to fur- 


niſh himſelf, if he will not deprive himſelf, by a nar- 
rowneſs of ſpirit, of thoſe helps that are at hand. I do 


not ſay, to be a good geographer, that a man ſhould 
viſit every mountain, river, promontory, and-creek, upon 


the face of the earth, view the buildings, and ſurvey the 


land every where, as if he were going to make a pur- 
chaſe; but yet every one muſt allow that he ſhall know 
a country better, that makes often ſallies into it, and 


traverſes up and down, than he that, like a mill-horſe, 


goes ſtill round in the ſame track, or keeps within the 
narrow bounds of a field, or two, that delight him. He 
that will inquire out the beſt books, in every ſcience, 
and inform himſelf of the moſt material authors of the | 
ſeveral ſects of philoſophy and religion, will not find it 


an infinite work to acquaint himſelf with the ſentiments 


of CN, concerning the moſt weighty and compre- 
henſi ve 


— 
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binfive ſubjects. Let him exerciſe the freedom of his 
reaſon and underſtanding in ſuch a latitude as this, and 
his mind will be ſtrengthened, his capacity enlarged, 
his faculties improved ; and the light, which the remote 


and ſcattered parts of truth will e give to one another, 


will ſo aſſiſt his judgment, that he will ſeldom be widely 
out, or miſs giving proof of a clear head, and a com- 
prehenſive knowledge. At leaſt, this is the only way I 
know, to give the underſtanding its due improvement 
to the full extent of its capacity, and to diſtinguiſh the 


two moſt different things I know in the world, a 


chicaner from a man of reaſon. Only he, that would 
thus give the mind its flight, and ſend abroad his in- 


quiries into all parts after truth, muſt be ſure to ſettle 


in his head determined ideas of all that he employs his 
thoughts about, and never fail to judge himſelf, and 
judge unbiafſedly, of all that he receives from others, 
ther in their writings or diſcourſes. Reverence, or 
prejudice, muſt not be ſuffered to give beauty, or de- 
formity, to any of their opinions. 
F. 4. We are born with faculties and 
powers capable almoſt of any thing, ſuch 2 1 
at leaſt as would carry us farther than can 
eaſily be imagined : but it is only the exerciſe of thoſe 
powers, which gives us ability and {kill in any thing, 
and leads us towards perfection. | 

A middle-aged ploughman will ſcarce ever be brought 
to the carriage and language of a gentleman, though his 
body be as well proportioned, and his joints as ſupple, 
and his natural parts not any way inferior. The legs of 
a dancing-maſter, and the fingers of a muſician, fall as it 
were naturally, without thought, or pains, into regular 
and admirable-motions. Bid them change their parts, 


and they will in vain endeavour to produce like motions 


in the members not uſed to them, and it will require 
length of time and long practice to attain but ſome de- 
grees of a like ability. "What incredible and aſtoniſhing 
actions do we find rope-dancers and tumblers bring their 
bodies to! Not but that ſundry, in almoſt all manual 
arts, are as wonderful; but I name thoſe which the 


world takes notice of for ſuch, n on that very 


account, 


os 
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account, they give money to ſee them. All theſe ad- 
mired motions, beyond the reach and almoſt conception 
of unpractiſed ſpectators, are nothing but the mere 
effects of ufe and induſtry in men, whoſe bodies have 
nothing peculiar in them from thoſe of the amazed 
lookers-on. | 

As it is in the body. ſo it is in the mind; practice 
makes it what it is, and moſt even of thoſe excellencies, 5 
which are looked on as natural endowments, will be 
found, when examined into more narrowly, to be the 


product of exerciſe, and to be raiſed to that pitch, only 


by repeated actions. Some men are remarked. for plea- 
ſantneſs in raillery; others for apologues and appoſite 
diverting ſtories. This is apt to be taken for the effect 
of pure nature, and that the rather, becauſe it is not got 

by rules, and thoſe who excel in either of them, never 
purpoſely ſet themſelves to the ſtudy of it, as an art to 
be learnt. But yet it is true, that at firſt ſome lucky . 
hit, which took with ſomebody, and gained him com- 


mendation, encouraged him to try again, inclined his 


thoughts and endeavours that way, till at laſt he inſen- 
ſibly got a facility in it, without perceiving how; and 
that is attributed wholly to nature, which was much | 
more the effect of uſe and practice. I do not deny, that 
natural diſpoſition may often give the firſt riſe to it, but 


that never carries a man far, without uſe and cxerciſe x . 


and it is practice alone, that brings the powers of the 


mind, as well as thoſe of the body, to their perfection. 


Many a good poetic vein is buried under a trade, and : | 
never produces any thing for want of improvement. 
We ſee the ways of diſcourſe and reaſoning are very 


oy different, even concerning the ſame matter, at court 


and in the univerſity. And he that will go but from 
Weſtminſter-hall to the Exchange, will find a different 
genius and turn in their ways of talking; and yet one 
cannot think that all whoſe lot fell in the city, were 
born with different parts from thoſe Who were bred at 
the univerſity, or inns of court. | 

To what purpoſe all this, but to ſhow-that the diffe- 
rence, ſo obſervable in men's underſtandings and parts, 
does not ariſe ſo much from their natural faculties, as 


acquired 
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acquired habits. He would be laughed at, that ſhould 
go about to make a fine dancer out of a country hedger, 
at paſt fifty. And he will not have much better ſuc- 
ceſs, who ſhall endeavour, at that age, to make a man 
reaſon well, or ſpeak handſomely, who has never been 
uſed to it, though you ſhould lay before him a collection 
of all the beſt precepts of logic or oratory.. Nobody is 


made any thing by hearing of rules, or laying them up 


in his memory ; practice muſt ſettle the habit of doing, 
without reflecting on the rule; and you may as well hope 
to make a good painter, or muſician, extempore, by a 
lecture and inſtruction in the arts of muſic and painting, 
as a coherent thinker, or a ſtrict reaſoner, by a ſet of 
rules, ſhowing him wherein right reaſoning conſiſts. 
. 7 "TU being ſo, that defects and weakneſs in men's 
_ underſtandings, as well. as other faculties, come from 
want of a right -uſe of their own minds; I am apt to 
think, the fault is generally miſlaid upon nature, and 
there is often a complaint of want of parts, when the 
fault lies in want of a due improvement of them. We 
| ſee men frequently dexterous and ſharp enough in mak- 
ing a bargain, who, if you reaſon with them about mat- 
ters of religion, appear perfectly ſtupid. 

$. 5. I will not here, in what relates to 
the right conduct and improvement of the 
,underſianding, repeat again the getting clear and de- 
termined ideas, and the employing our thoughts rather 
about them, than about ſounds put for them; nor of 
ſettling the ſignification of words, which we uſe with 


| Ideas. 


ourſelves, in the ſearch of truth, or with others, in diſ- 


courſing about it. Thoſe hindrances of our underſtand- 
ings in the purſuit of knowledge I have ſufficiently. en- 
larged upon, in another place; fo that nothing more 
needs here to be ſaid of thoſe matters. 

FSi. 6. There is another fault, that ſtops, 
or miſleads, men in their knowledge, which 
have alſo ſpoken ſomething of, but yet is neceſſary to 
mention here again, that we may examine it to the bot- 
tom, and ſee the root it ſprings from ; and that is a cuſ- 
tom of taking up with principles that are not ſelf. 
Evident, and very often not ſo much as true. It. is not 

| unuſual 


Principles. 
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unuſual to ſee men reſt their opinions upon foundations 
that have no more certainty and folidity than the pro- 
fitions built on them, and embraced for their fake. 
Such foundations are theſe and the like, viz.—the found- 
ers, or leaders, of my party are good men, and therefore 
their tenets are true — it is the opinion of a ſect that is 
erroneous, therefore it is falſe ;—it hath been long re- 
ceived in the world, therefore it is true; Or——it is new. 
and therefore falſe. 
Theſe, and many the like, which are by no means the 
meaſures of truth and falſnood, the generality of men 
make the ſtandards by which they accuſtom their un- 
derſtanding to judge. And thus, they falling into a 
habit of determining of truth, and fal ſhood, by ſuch 
wrong meaſures, it is no wonder they ſhould embrace 
errour for certainty, and be very poſitive in things they 
have no ground for. 

There is not any, who pretends to the leaſt reefon, 
but, when any of theſe his ale maxims are brought to 
the teſt, muſt acknowledge them to be fallible, and ſuch 

as he will not allow in thoſe that differ from him ; and 
yet, after be is convinced of this, you ſhall ſee him go 
on in the uſe of them, and, the very next occaſion that 
offers, argue again upon the ſame grounds. Would one 
not be ready to think that men are willing to impoſe 
upon themſelves and miſlead their own underſtandings, 
who conduct them by ſuch wrong meaſures, even after 

they ſee they cannot be relied on? But yet they will not 
blameable, as may be thought at firſt ſight: 

for I think there are a great many, that argue. thus in 
earneſt, and do it not to impoſe on themſelves, or others. 
They aze perfuaded of what they ſay, and think there 
is weight in it, though in a like caſe they have been 
convinced there is none; but men would be intolerable 
to themſelves, and contemptible to others, if they ſhould - 
embrace opinions without any ground, and hold what 
they could give no manner of reaſon for. True or falſe, 
folid or ſandy, the mind muſt have ſome foundation to 
reſt itſelf upon; and, as I have remarked in another 
' place, it no. ſooner entertains any propoſition, but it 
"Ree haſtens to ſome ee to ta it =} 
till 
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till then it is unquiet and unſettled. So much do our 
own very tempers diſpoſe us to a right uſe of our un- 
derſtandings, if we would follow, as we ſhould, the in- 
clinations of our nature. 2 
In ſome matters of concernment, eſpecially thoſe of 
religion, men are not permitted to be always wavering 
anduncertain; they muſt embrace and profeſs ſome tenets 
or other; and it would be a ſhame, nay a contradiction 
too heavy for any one's mind to lie conſtantly under, for 
him to pretend ſeriouſly to be perſuaded of the truth of 
any religion, and yet not to be able to give any reaſon 
of his belief, or to ſay any thing for his preference of 
this to any other opinion : and therefore they muſt make 
uſe of ſome principles or other, and thoſe can be no 
other than ſuch as they have and can manage; and to 
ſay they are not in earneſt perſuaded by them, and do 
not reſt upon thoſe they make uſe of, is contrary to ex- 
perience, and to allege that they are not miſled, when 
we complain they are. £ | | 
If this be ſo, it will be urged, why then do they not 
make uſe of ſure and unqueſtionable principles, rather 
than. reſt on ſuch grounds as may deceive them, and - 
will, as is viſible, ſerve to ſupport errour, as well as 
tr uth? | e f I 
To this I anſwer,. the reaſon why they do not make 
uſe of better and ſurer principles, is becauſe they can- 
not: But this inability proceeds. not from want of na- 
tural parts (for thoſe few, whoſe caſe that is, are to be 
excuſed) but for want of uſe and exerciſe. Few men 
are, from their youth, accuſtomed to ſtrict reaſoning, 
and to trace the dependence of any truth, in a long 
train of conſequences, to its remote principles, and to 
obſerve its connexion ; and he that by frequent practice 
has not been uſed to this employment of his underſtand- 
ing, it is no more wonder, that he ſhould not, when he 
is grown into years, be able to bring his mind to it, than 
that he ſhould not be, on a ſudden, able to grave, or 
deſign, dance on the ropes, or write a good hand, who 
has never practiſed either of them. 
Nay, the moſt of men are ſo wholly ſtrangers to this, 
that they do not ſo much as perceive their' want of "a ; 
bs OT they 
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they diſpatch the ordinary buſineſs of their callings by 
rote, as we ſay, as they have learnt it; and if at any 
time they miſs ſucceſs, they impute it to any thing, 
rather than want of thought or fxill; that yoo Mercy. 
(becauſe they know no better) they have in perfection: 
or, if there be any fubject that intereſt, or fancy, has 
recommended to their thoughts, their reaſoning about 
it is fill after their own faſhion ; be it better or worſe, 
it ſerves their turns, and is the beſt they are acquainted 
with; and, therefore, when they are led by it into miſ- 
takes, and their buſineſs ſucceeds accordingly, they im- 
pute it to any croſs accident, or default of others, rather 
than to their own want of underſtanding ; that is what 
nobody diſcovers, or complains of, in himſelf. What- 
| ſoever made his buſineſs to miſcarry, it was not want 
of right thought and judgment in himſelf: he ſees no 
ſuch defect in himſelf, but is ſatisfied that he carries on 
his deſigns well enough by his own reaſoning, or at leaſt 
ſhould have done, had it not been for unlucky traverſes 
not in his power. Thus, being content with this ſhort 
and very imperfect uſe of his underſtanding, he never 
troubles himſelf to ſeek out methods of improving his 
mind, and lives all his life without any notion of cloſe 
reaſoning, ir a continued connexion of a long train of 
conſequences, from ſure foundations; ſuch as is requi- 
' fite for the making out and clearing moſt of the ſpecu- 
lative truths moſt men own to believe, and are moſt 
concerned in. Not to mention here, what I ſhall have 
occaſion to inſiſt on, by and by, more fully, viz. that 
in many caſes it is not one ſeries of conſequences will 
ſerve: the turn, but many different and oppoſite deduc- 
tions muſt be examined and laid together, before a man 
can come'to make a right judgment of the point in queſ- 
tion. What then can be expected from men, that nei- 
ther ſee the want of any ſuch kind of reaſoning, as this; 
nor, if they do, know how to ſet about it, or could per- 
form it? You may as well ſet a countryman, who ſcarce 
knows the figures, and never caſt up a ſum of three par- 
ticulars, to ſtate a merchant's long account, and find 
the true balance of it. e e ** 
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What then ſhould be done in the caſe? I anſwer, we 
ſhould always remember what I ſaid above, that the fa- 
culties of our ſouls are improved and made uſeful to us, 
uſt after the ſame manner as our bodies are. Would 
you have a man write or paint, dance or fence well, or 
perform any other manual operation dexterouſly and 
with eaſe ; let him have ever ſo much vigour and activity, 
| ſuppleneſs and addreſs naturally, yet nobody expects 
this from him, unleſs he has been uſed to it, and has 
employed time and pains in faſhioning and forming his 
hand, or outward parts, to theſe motions. Juſt ſo it is 
in the mind; would you have a man reaſon well, you 
muſt uſe him to it betimes, exerciſe his mind in obſerv- 
ing the connexion of ideas, and following them in train. 
Nothing does this better than mathematics; which, 
therefore, I think ſhould. be taught all thoſe who have 
the time and opportunity ; not ſo much to make them 
' mathematicians, as to make them reaſonable creatures; 
for though we all call ourſelves ſo, becauſe we are 1008 
to it, if we pleaſe; yet we may truly ſay, nature give 
us but the ſeeds of it; we are born to be, if we „ 
rational creatures, but it is uſe and exercife only that 
makes us ſo, and we are, indeed, ſo no farther than in- 
duſtry and application has carried us. And, therefore, 

in ways of reaſoning, which men have not been uſed to, 
be that will obſerve the concluſions they jake up, muſt 
be ſatisfied they are not all ritional. 
This has been the leſs taken, notice of, becauſe every 
. one, in his private affairs, uſes ſome ſort of reaſoning 
or other, enough to denominate him reaſonable. But 
the miſtake is, that he that Is found: reaſonable in one 
ching, is concluded to be ſo in all, and to think, or to 
ſay otherwiſe, is thought ſd unjuſt an affront, and fo 
ſenſeleſs a cenſure, that nobody ventures to do it. Ir 
looks like the degradation of a man below the dignity 
4 his nature. It is true, that he that reaſons well in 
an one thing, has a mind naturally capable of reaſoning 
well in others, and to the ſame degree of ſtrength and 
dcClearneſs, and poſſibly much greater, had his dunder- 
| ſtanding been ſo employed. But it is as true that he 
; who. can reaſon well to-day, about one ſort of matters, 
: Vor. 1 e cannot 
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cannot at all reaſon to-day about others, though per- 
haps a year hence he may. But wherever a man's ra- 
tional faculty fails him, and will not ſerve him to rea- 
ſon, there we cannot ſay he is rational, how capable 
ſoever he may be, by time and exercife, to become ſo. 


Try in men of low and mean education, who have 


never elevated their thoughts above the ſpade and the 


plough, nor looked beyond the ordinary drudgery of a 


day-labourer. Take the thoughts of ſuch an one, uſed 
for many years to one track, out of that narrow compaſs 
he has been, all his life, confined to, you will find him 
no more capable of reaſoning than almoſt a perfect na- 
tural. Some one or two rules, on which their conclu- 
ſions immediately depend, you will find in moſt men 
have governed all their thoughts; theſe, true or falſe, 
have been the maxims they have been guided by: take 
theſe from them, and they are perfectly at a loſs, their 
compaſs and pote-ſtar then are gone, and their under- 
ſtanding is perfectly at a nonplus; and therefore they 


either immediately return to their 61d maxims again, as 


the foundations of all truth to them, notwithſtanding all 
that can be ſaid to ſhow their weakneſs ; or if they give 


them up to their reaſons, they, with them, give up all 


truth and farther inquiry, and think there is no ſuch 

thing as certainty. For if you would enlarge their 

thoughts, and ſettle them upon more remote and ſurer 
principles, they either cannot eaſily apprehend them; 
or, if they can, know not what uſe to make of them; for 
long deductions from remote principles are what they 
have not been uſed to, and cannot manage. 


What then, can grown men never be improved, or 


enlarged in their underſtandings? I ſay not ſo; but this 
I think I may ſay, that it will not be done without in- 
duſtry and application, which will require more time 
and pains than grown men, ſettled in their courſe of 
life, will allow to it, and therefore very ſeldom is done, 
And this very capacity of attaining it, by uſe and exer= 

- _ ciſe only, brings us back to that which I laid down 
before, that it is only practice that improves our minds 
as well as bodies, and we muſt expect nothing from our 
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way to ſettle in the mind an habit of reaſon- 
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1 any farther than they are perfected by 
habits. 


The 3 are not all born with worſe under. 


ſtandings than the Europeans, though we ſee none of 


them have ſuch reaches in the arts and ſciences. And, 
among the children of a poor countryman, the jucky 
chance of education, and getting into the world, gives 
one infinitely the ſuperiority in parts over the reſt, who, 
continuing at home, had continued alſo juſt of the ſame 
ſize with his brethren. 

He that has to do with young ſcholars, eſpecially in 


mathematics, may perceive how their minds open by 


degrees, and how it is exerciſe alone that opens them. 
Sometimes they will ſtick a long time at a part of a de- 
monſtration, not for want of will and application, but 
really for want of perceiving the connexion of two ideas, 
that, to one whoſe underſtanding is more exerciſed, is 
as viſible as any thing can be. he ſame would be with 
a grown man beginning to ſtudy mathematics, the un- 
derſtanding, for want of uſe, often ſticks in every plain 
way, and be himſelf that is ſo puzzled, when he comes 
.to ſee the connexion, wonders what it was he ſtuck at, 
in a caſe ſo plain. 

$. 7. I have mentioned mathematics as a PIER 
ing cloſely and in train; not that I think it 3 
neceſſary that all men ſhould be deep mathematicians, 
but that, having got the way of reaſoning, which that 
ſtudy neceſſarily brings the mind to, they might be able 
to transfer it to other, parts of knowledge, as they ſhall 
have occaſion. For, in all ſorts of reaſoning, every ſin- 
gle argument ſhould be managed as a mathematical de- 
monſtration; the connexion and dependence of ideas 
mould be followed, till the mind is brought to the 
ſource on which it bottoms, and obſerves the coherence 
all along, though in proofs of probability one ſuch train 
is not enough to ſettle the Judgment, as in demonſtra- 
tive knowledge. 

Where a truth is made out by one E 
there needs no farther inquiry: but in probabilities, 
n * want 1 to enn the truth 
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beyond doubt, there it is not enough to trace one argu- 
ment to its ſource, and obſerve its ſtrength and weak- 
neſs, but all the arguments, after having been ſo exa- 
mined on both ſides, muſt be laid in balance one againſt 
another, and, upon the whole, the underſtanding deter- 
mine its aſſent. | 
+ This is a way of reaſoning the underſtanding ſhould 
bi accuſtomed to, which is ſo different from what the 
illiterate are uſed to, that even learned men. oftentimes 
ſeem to have very little or no notion of it. Nor is it to 
be wondered, ſince the way of diſputing, in the ſchools, 
leads them quite away from it, by inſiſting on one topi- 
cal argument, by the ſucceſs of which the truth, or falſ- 
hood, of the queſtion is to be determined, and victory 
adjudged to the opponent, or defendant; which is all 
one as if one ſhould balance an account by one ſum, 
charged and diſcharged, when there are an Nundred | 
others to be taken into conſideration. | | 
This, therefore, it would be well if men's minds were 
-- accuſtomed to, and that early; that they might not erect 
' their opinions upon one ſingle view, when ſo many other 
are requiſite to make up the account, and muſt come 
into the reckoning, before a man can form a right judg- 
ment. This would enlarge their minds, and give a due 
freedom to their underſtandings, that they might not be 
led into errour by preſumption, lazineſs, or precipi- 
tancy; for I think nobody can approve ſuch a conduct 
of the underſtanding, as ſhould miſlead it from truth, 
though it be ever ſo much in faſhion to make uſe of it. 
To this perhaps it. will be objected, thar to manage 
- the underſtanding as I propoſe, would require every man 
to be a ſcholar, and to be furniſhed with all the materials 
of knowledge, and exerciſed in all the ways of reaſon- 
ing. To which I anſwer, that it is aſhame for thoſe 
that have time, and the means to attain knowledge, to 
- want any helps, oraſliſtance, for the improvement of 
their underſtandings, that are to be got; and to ſuch I 
would be thought here chiefly to ſpeak. Thoſe me- 
«thinks, who, by the induſtry and parts of their anceſ- 
tors, have been ſet free from a conſtant drudgery to their 
a and — mag ale beſtow * of their 
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| ſpare time on their heads, and open their minds, by ſome 
trials and eſſays, in all the ſorts and matters of reaſon- 
ing. I have before mentioned mathematics, wherein 
algebra gives new helps and views to the underſtanding. 
If I propoſe theſe, it is not, as I ſaid, to make every 
man a thorough mathematician, or a deep algebraiſt; 
but yet I think the ſtudy of them is of infinite uſe, even 
to grown men ; firſt, by experimentally convincing them, 
that to make any one reaſon well, it is not enough to 
have parts wherewith he is ſatisfied, and that ſerve him 
well enough in his ordinary courſe. A man in thoſe 
ſtudies will ſee, that however good he may think. his 
underſlanding, yet in many things, and thoſe very viſi- 
ble, it may fail him. This would take off that pre- 
ſumption that moſt men have of themſelves in this part; 
and they would not be ſo apt to think their minds 
wanted no helps to enlarge them, that there could be 
nothing added to the acuteneſs and penetration of their 
underfinntings. 

. Secondly, the ſtudy of mathematics would ſhow them 
the neceſſity there is in reaſoning, to ſeparate all the 
diſtin& ideas, and ſee the habitudes that all thoſe con- 
cerned in the preſent inquiry have to one another, and 
to lay by thoſe which relate not to the propoſition in 
hand, and wholly to leave them out of the reckoning. 
This is that which, in other ſubjects, beſides quantity, 
is what is abſolutely requiſite to juſt reaſoning, though 
in them it is not ſo eaſily obſerved, por ſq carefully 
practiſed. In thoſe parts of knowledge where. it is 
thought demonſtration has nothing to do, men reaſon 
as it were in the lump; and if, upon a ſummary and 
confuſed view, or u pon a partial conſideration, they can 
raiſe” the appearance of a probability, they uſually reſt 
content; eſpecially if it be in a diſpute where every | 
little ſtraw is laid hald on, and every thing that can but 
be drawn-in any way to give colour to the argument, is 


advanced with oſtentation. But that mind is not in a 
poſture to find the truth, that does not diſtinctly take 
all the parts aſunder, and. omitting what is not at all to 
the point, draw a conclufion from the reſult of all. the 
Fee which any way influence it. There is an- 
| 00. 
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other no leſs uſeful habit to be got by an application to 
mathematical demonſtrations, and that is, of uſing the 
mind to a long train of confequences : but having men- 
tioned that already, I ſhall not again here repeat it. 
As to men whole fortunes and time are narrower, what 
may ſuffice them is not of that vaſt extent as may be 
imagined, and ſo comes not within the objection. 
Nobody is under an obligation to know every thing. 
Knowledge and ſcience in general, is the buſineſs only 
of thoſe who are at eaſe and leiſure. Thoſe who have 
particular callings ought to underſtand them ; and it is 
no unreaſonable propoſal, nor impoſſible to be com- 
paſſed, that they ſhould think and reaſon right about 
what 1s their daily employment. This one cannot think 
them incapable of, without levelling them with the 
brutes, and charging them with a ſtupidity below the 
rank of rational 3 . . Hos * , 6 
2 $. 8. Beſides his particular calling for 
e 8 the ſupport of this IT very one has — 
cern in a future life, which he is bound to look after. 
This engages his thoughts in religion; and here it 
mightily lies upon him to underſtand and reaſon right. 
Men, therefore, cannot be excuſed from underſtanding 
the words, and framing the general notions relating to 
religion, right. The one day of feven, beſides other 
days of reſt, allows in the chriſtian world time enough 
for this (had they no other idle hours) if they would but 
make uſe of theſe vacancies from their daily labour, and 
apply themſelves to an improvement of knowledge with 
as much diligence as they often do to a great many other 
things that are uſeleſs, and had but thoſe that would 
enter them according to their ſeveral capacities in a 
right way to this knowledge. The original make of 
their minds is like that of ather men, and they would 
be found not to want underſtanding fit to- receive the 
Knowledge of religion, if they were a little encouraged 
and helped in it, as they ſhould be. For there are in- 
ſtances of very mean people, wha have raifed their 
minds to a great ſenſe and underſtanding of religion: 
and though theſe have not been ſo frequent as eould be 
iſhed ; yet they are enough to clear that aaa” 
r N 
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life from a neceſſity of groſs ignorance, and to ſhow 
that more might be brought to be rational creatures and 
chriſtians (for they can hardly be thought really to be 
ſo, who, wearing the name, know not ſo much as the 
very col (vc of that religion) if due care were taken 
of them. For, if I miſtake not, the peaſantry lately in 
France (a rank of people under a much heavier preſſure 
of want and poverty, than the day-labourers i in England) 
of the reformed religion underſtood it much better, and 
could ſay more for it, than thoſe of a * condition 
among us. 
hut if it ſhall be Gee that the meaner ſort of 
people muſt give themſelves up to brutiſh ſtupidity in 
the things of their neareſt concernment, which I ſee no 
reaſon for, this excuſes not thoſe of a freer fortune and 
education, if they neglect their underſtandings, and take 
no care to employ them as they ought, and ſet them 
right in the knowledge of thoſe things for which prin- 
cipally they were given them. At leaſt thoſe, whoſe 
plentiful fortunes allow them the opportunities and 
helps of improvements, are not ſo few, but that it might 
be hoped great advancements might, be made in know- 
ledge of all kinds, eſpecially in that of the greateſt con 
cern and largeſt views, if men would make a right uſe 
of their faculties, and ſtudy their own underſtandings. 
$. 9. Outward corporeal objects, that con- 
ſtantly importune our ſenſes and captivate 
our appetites, fail not to fill our heads with lively and 
laſting ideas of that kind. Here the mind needs not to 
be ſet upon getting greater ſtore ; they offer themſelves 
faſt enough, and are uſually entertained i in ſuch plenty, 
and lodged ſo carefully, that the mind wants rogm, or 
attention, for others that it has more uſe and need of. 
To fit the underſtanding, therefore, for ſuch reaſoning 
as Lhave been above ſpeaking of, care ſhould be taken 
to fill it with moral and more abſtract ideas; for theſe not 
offering themſelves to the ſenſes, but being to be framed 
to the underſtanding, people are generally ſo neglectful 
of a faculty they are apt to think wants nothing, that I 
fear moſt men's minds are more unfurniſhed with ſuch 
das than is s paged. Po, often uſe the words, 8 


is convince | 
recriminates by the ſame rule, and is clear. The only 
way to remove this great cauſe of ignorance and errour 
out of the world, is, for every one impartially to exa- 
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how can they be ſuſpected to want the ideas? What I 
have ſaid in the third book of my eſſay, will excuſe me 
from any other anſwer to this queſtion. But to con- 

vince people of what moment it is to their underſtand- 
ings to be furniſhed with ſuch abſtra& ideas, ſteady and 
ſettled in them, give me leave to aſk, how any one ſhall 
be able to know whether he be obliged to be juſt, if he 
has not eſtabliſhed ideas in his mind of obligation and 
of juſtice ; ſince knowledge conſiſts in nothing but the 
perceived agreement or 8 of thoſe ideas? and 

ſo of all others the like, which concern our lives and 
manners. And if men do find a difficulty to ſee the 
agreement or diſagreement of two angles, which lie be- 
fore their eyes, unalterable in a diagram ; how utterly 
impoſſible will it be to perceive it in ideas that have no 
other ſenſible object to repreſent them to the mind but 
ſounds ; with which they have no manner of confor- 
mity, and therefore had need to be clearly ſettled in the 
mind themſelves, if we would make any clear judgment 
about. them ? This, therefore, is one of the firſt things 

the mind ſhould be employed about, in the right con- 
duct of the underſtanding, without which it is impoſſible 


it ſhould be capable of reaſoning right about thoſe mat- 
ters. But in theſe, and all other ideas, care muſt be 


taken that they harbour no inconſiſtencies, and that they 
have a real exiſtence where real exiſtence is ſuppoſed ; 
and are not mere chimeras with a ſuppoſed exiſtence, 


| Prejudice, . 10. Every one is forward to complain 


of the prejudices that miſlead other men or 


=> 11 87 as if he were free, and had none of his own. 


his being objected on all ſides, it is agreed, that it is 
a fault ind an hindrance to knowledge. What now is 
the cure ? No other but this, that every man ſhould let 
alone others prejudices, and examine his own. Nobody 
1 5 of his by the accuſation of another; he 


mine himſelf. If others will not deal fairly with their 
own minds, does that make my errours truths? or ought 
it to make me in love with them, and willing to impoſe 

e | 30 on 
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on myſelf? If others love cataracts in their eyes, ſnould 
that hinder me from couching of mine as ſoon as I can? 
Every one declares againſt blindneſs, and yet who almoſt 
is not fond of that which dims his fight, and keeps the. 
clear light out of his mind, which ſhould lead him into 
truth and knowledge? Falſe or doubtful poſitions, relied 
upon as unqueſtionable maxims, keep thoſe in the dark 
from truth who build on them. Such are uſually the 
prejudices imbibed from education, party, reverence, 
faſhion, intereſt, &c. This is the mote which every one 
ſees in-his brother's eye, but never regards the beam in 
his own. For who is there almoſt that is ever brought 
fairly to examine his own principles, and fee whether 
they are ſuch as will bear the trial ? But yet this ſhould 
be one of the firſt things every one ſhould ſet about, and 
be ſcrupulous in, who would rightly conduct his under- 
ſtanding in the ſearch of truth and knowledge. 
To thoſe who are willing to get rid of this great hin- 
drance of knowledge, (for to ſuch only I write) to thoſe 
who would ſhake off this great and dangerous impoſtor, 
prejudice, who dreſſes up falſhood in the likeneſs of 
truth, and ſo dexterouſly hoodwinks men's minds, as to 
keep them in the dark, with belief that they are more 
in the light than any that do not ſee with their eyes; I 
ſhall offer this one mark whereby prejudice may be 
known. He that is ſtrongly of any opinion, muſt ſup- 
poſe (unleſs he be ſelf-condemned) that his perſuaſion 
is built upon good grounds; and that his aſſent is no 
reater than what the evidence of the truth he holds 
orces him to; and that they are arguments, and not in- 
clination, or fancy, that make him ſo confident and po- 
ſitive in his tenets. Now if, after all his profeſſion, he 
cannot bear any oppoſition to his opinion, if he cannot 
ſo much as give a patient hearing, much leſs examine 
and weigh the arguments on the other ſide, does he not 
plainly confeſs it is prejudice governs him? and it is not 
the evidence of truth, but ſome lazy anticipation, ſome 
beloved preſumption, that he deſires to reſt undiſturbed 
in. For, if what he holds be, as he gives out, well 
fenced with evidence, and he ſees it to be true, what 
need he fear to put it to the proof? If his 8 
| ettle 
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ſettled upon a firm foundation, if the arguments that 
ſupport it, and have obtained his aſſent, be clear, good, 
and convincing, why ſhould he be ſhy to have it tried 
whether they be proof or not? He whoſe aſſent goes 
beyond this evidence, owes this exceſs of his adherence 
only to prejudice, and does in effect own it, when he 
refuſes to hear what is offered againſt it; declaring 
thereby, that it is not evidence he ſeeks, but the quiet, 
enjoyment of the opinion he is fond of, with a forward 
condemnation of all that may ſtand in oppoſition to it, 
unheard and unexamined ; which, what is it but preju- 
dice? © qui æguum ſtatuerit, parte inaudita altera, eti- 
« amſi æquum ſtatuerit, haud æquus fuerit. He that 
would acquit himſelf in this caſe as a lover of truth, not 
giving way to any pre- occupation, or biaſs, that may 
miſlead him, muſt do two things that are not very com- 
mon, nor very eaſy. my . 
Indifferency F. 11. Firſt, he muſt not be in love with 
aan opinion, or wiſh it to be true, till he 
knows it to be fo, and then he will not need to wiſh it: 
for.nothing that is falſe can deſerve our good wiſhes, nor 
a deſire that it ſhould have the place and force of truth; 
and yet nothing is more frequent than this. Men are 
fond of certain tenets upon no other evidence but reſpect 
and cuſtom, and think they muſt maintain them, or all 
is gone; though they have never examined the ground 
they ſtand on, nor have ever made them out to them- 
ſelves, or can make them out to others : we ſhould con- 
tend earneſtly for the truth, but we ſhould firſt be ſure 
that it is truth, or elſe we fight againſt God, who is the 
God of truth, and do the work of the devil, who is the 
father and propagator of lyes ; and our zeal, though ever 
Jo warm, will not excuſe us, for this is plainly preju- 
Examine. . 12- Secondly, he muſt do that which 
1 he will find himſelf very averſe to, as judg- 
ing the thing unneceſſary, or himſelf incapable of 
doing it. He muſt try whether his principles be cer- 
tainly true, or not, and how far he may ſafely rely upon 
them. This, whether fewer have the heart or the {kill 
to do, I ſhall not determine; but this, I am ſure, is on 
i; 5 5 | 5 Wnic 
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which every one ought to do, who profeſſes to love truth, 
and would not impoſe upon himiſſelf; which is a ſurer 
way to be made a fool of, than by being expoſed: to the: 
ſophiſtry of others. The diſpoſition to put any cheat- 
upon ourſelves works conſtantly, and we are pleaſed 
with it, but are impatient of being bantered or miſled 
by others. The inability I here ſpeak of, is not any na- 
tural defect that makes men incapable of examining their 


own principles. To ſuch, rules of conducting their un- 


. derſtandings are uſeleſs; and that is the caſe of vet 


* 


few. The great number is of thoſe whom the ill habit 


of never exerting their thoughts has diſabled; the powers 


of their minds are ſtarved by diſuſe, and have loſt that 


reach and ſtrength which nature fitted them to receive 


from exerciſe. Thoſe who are in a condition to learn 
the firſt rules of plain arithmetic, and could be brought 
to caſt up an ordinary ſum, are capable of this, if they 
had but accuſtomed their minds to reaſoning: but they 


that have wholly neglected the exerciſe of their under- 


ſtandings 1 in this way, will be very far, at firſt, from be- 
ing able to do it, and as unfit for it as one unpractiſed 
in figures to caſt up a ſhop-book, and, perhaps, think 
it as ſtrange to be ſet about it. And yet it muſt never- 


theleſs be confeſſed to be a wrong uſe of our underſtand- 


ings, to build our tenets (in things where we are con- 
cerned to hold the truth) upon principles that may lead 
us into errour. We take our principles at hap- hazard, 
upon truſt, and without ever having examined them, and 
then believe a whole ſyſtem, upon a preſumption that 
they are true and ſolid ; and what is all this, but” childs 
iſn, ſhameful, ſenſeleſs credulity? 


In theſe two things, viz. an equal indifferency for all 


truth; I mean the receiving it, the love of it, as truth, 
but not loving it for any other reaſon, before we know 


it to be true; and in the examination of our principles, 
and not receiving any for ſuch, nor building on them, 


till we are fully convinced, as rational creatures, of their 
ſolidity, truth, and certainty ; conſiſts that freedom of 


the underſtanding which is neceſſary to a rational crea- 


ture, and without which it is not truly an underſtand- 


ing. It is conceit, fancy, extravagance, any thing rather 
than 
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than underſtandin "gs if it muſt be under the conſtraint of 
receiving and holding opinions by the authority of any 
thing but their own, not fancied, but perceived, evi- 
dence. This was rightly called impoſition, and is of 


all other the worſt and moſt dangerous ſort of it. For 


we impoſe upon ourſelves, which is the ſtrongeſt i impo- 
fition of all others; and we impoſe upon ourſelves in 


that part which ought with the greateſt care to be kept 
free from all impoſition. The world is apt to caft great 
blame on thoſe who have an indifferency for opinions, 


eſpecially in religion. I fear this is the foundation of 
great errour and worſe conſequences. To be indifferent 
which of two opinions is true, is the right temper of the 


mind that preſerves it from being impoſed on, and dif- 


poſes it to examine with that indifferency, till it has 
done its beſt to find the truth, and this is the only direct 
and ſafe way to it. But to be indifferent whether we 
embrace falſhood or truth, is the great road to errour. 


' Thoſe who are not indifferent which opinion is true, 


are guilty of this; they ſuppoſe, without examining, 


that what they hold is true, and then think they ought 


to be zealous for it. Thoſe, it is plain by their warmth 
and eagerneſs, are not indifferent for their own opi- 


nions, but methinks are very indifferent whether they 
be true or falſe; ſince they cannot endure to have. any 
| doubts raiſed, or objections made againſt them; and it 
is viſible they never have made any themſelves, nd ſo, 


never having examined them, know not, nor are con- 


cerned, as they ſhould be, to know whether they be true 


ar falſe. 


65 


Theſe are the common and moſt general miſcarriages 


which I think men ſhould avoid, or rectify, in a right 
conduct of their underſtandings, and ſhould be particu- 
larly taken care of in education. The buſineſs whereof, 


in reſpect of knowledge, is not, as I think, to perfect a 


learner in all or any one of the ſciences, but to give his 
mind that freedom, that dif] poſition, and thoſe habits, that 
may enable him to attain any part of knowledge he ſhall 


apply himſelf to, or ſtand in need of, in the future courſe 


This, 


ot _ life. | 


* 
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This, and this only, is well principling, and not the 
inflitling a reverence and veneration for certain dogmas, 
under the ſpecious title of principles, which are often 


ſo remote from that truth and. evidence which belo 


to principles, that they ought to be rejected, as falſe and 


erroneous ; and often cauſe men ſo educated, when they 
come abroad into the world, and find they cannot main- 
tain the principles ſo taken up and reſted in, to caſt off 


all principles, and turn perfect ſceprics, regardleſs of 
knowledge and virtue. 

There are ſeveral weakneſſes and defects in the un- 
derſtanding, either from the natural temper of the mind, 
or ill habits taken up, which hinder it in its progreſs to 


knowledge. Of theſe, there are as many, poſſibly, to 


be found, if the mind were thoroughly ſtudied, as there 


are diſeaſes of the body, each whereof clogs and diſables 


the underſtanding to ſome degree, and therefore deſerves 


to be looked after and cured. I ſhall ſet down ſome 


few to excite men, eſpecially thoſe who make know le 
their buſineſs, to look into themſelves, and oblerve 


whether they do not indulge ſome weakneſſes, allow 
ſome miſcarriages in the management of their intellec- 
tual faculty, which i is l to h in * urn 
of truth. | 


S. 13. aten matters of fact a are the 


undoubte d foundations on which our civil Obkena⸗ 


4 


and natural knowledge is built: the benefit 875 


the underſtanding makes of them, is to draw from them 


concluſions, which may be as ſtanding rules of know- 


ledge, and conſequently of practice. The mind often 


makes not that benefit it ſhould of the information it 
receives from the accounts of civil. or natural hiſtorians, 


by being too forward or too ſlow in making obſerva- 


tions on the particular facts recorded in them. 


There are thoſe who are very aſſiduous in reading, 424 


vet do not much advance their knowledge by it. They 


are delighted with the ſtories that are told, and perhaps 


can tell them again, for they make all they read nothing 
but hiſtory to themſelves; but not reflecting on it, not 


making to themſelves obſervations from what they read, 


co * are . lle PL: by all. that crowd of par- 
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ticulars, that either paſs through, or lodge themſelves 
in their underſtandings. They dream on in a conſtant 
courſe of reading and cramming themſelves ; but not 
digeſting any things it produces nothing but an heap of 
crudities. | 
If their memories retain well, one may ſay, they have 
4 the materials of knowledge; but, like thoſe for build- 
ing, they are of no advantage, if there be no other uſe 
made of them but to let them lie heaped up together. 
. Oppoſite to theſe, there are others who loſe the improve- 
ment they ſhould make of matters of fact by a quite con- 
trary conduct. They are apt to draw general conclu- 
ſions, and raiſe axioms from every particular they meet 
with. Theſe make as little true benefit of hiſtory as the 
other; nay, being of forward and active ſpirits, receive 
more harm by it; it being of worſe conſequence to ſteer 
one's thoughts by a wrong rule, than to have none at 
all; errour doing to buſy men much more harm, than 
. +Ignorance to the flow and ſluggiſh. Between theſe, 
thoſe ſeem to-do beſt, who taking material and uſeful 
hints, ſometimes from ſingle matters of fact, carry them 
in their minds to be judged of, by what they ſhall find 
n hiſtory, to confirm or reverſe theſe imperfect ob- 
ſervations; which may be eſtabliſhed into rules fit to be 
relied on, when they are juſtified by a ſufficient and 
waty. induction of particulars. He that makes no ſuch 
reflections on what he reads, only loads his mind with a 
erxhapſody of tales, fit, in winter-nights, for the enter- 
. .tainment of others: and he that will improve every 
matter of fact into a maxim, will abound in contrary 
obſervations, that can be of no other uſe but to perplex 
and pudder him, if he compares them; or elſe to miſ- 
guide him, if he gives himſelf up to the authority of 
that, which for its . or for ſome other fancy, beſt 
_ "pleaſes him. 
0 Bias. V Next to theſe, we may place thoſe 
85 who ſuffer their own natural tempers and 
c paſſi ons they are poſſeſſed with, to influence their judg- 
ments, eſpecially _ men and things, that may any way 
relate to their preſent circuniſtances and intereſt. Truth 
is an ee K , All pure, will bear no ä any wing 
delle 
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*elſe with it. It is rigid and inflexible to any bye inte- 
reſts; and ſo ſhould the underſtanding be, whoſe uſe 
and excellency lies in conforming itſelf to it. To think 
of every thing uſt as it is in itſelf, is the proper buſi- 
| Heſs of the underſtanding, though it be not that which 
men always imploy it to. This all men, at firſt hear- 
ing, allow, is the right uſe every one ſhould make of 
his underſtanding. Nobody will be at ſuch an open 
defiance with common ſenſe, as to profeſs that we ſhould 
not endeavour to know, and think of things as they are 
in themſelves; and yet there is nothing more frequent 
than to do the contrary; and men are apt to excuſe 
themſelves ; and think they have reaſon to do ſo, if they 
have but a pretence that it is for God, or a good cauſe ; ' 
that is, in effect, for themſelves, their own perſuaſion, 
or party: for thoſe in their turns the ſeveral ſects of 
men, eſpecially in matters of religion, entitle God and 
a good cauſe. But God requires not men to wrong or 
miſuſe their faculties for him, nor to lye to others, or 
' themſelves, for his ſake ; which they purpoſely do, who 
will not ſuffer, their underſtandings to have right con- 
' Ceptions of the things propoſed to them, and defignedly 
_ reſtrain themſelves from having juſt thoughts of every 
thing, as far as they are concerned to inquire. And as 
for a good cauſe, that needs not ſuch ill helps; if it be 
good, truth will ſupport.) it, and 1 it has no need of 4227 
or falſhood. _ 
e much of kin to this, is he 
Wt ber aiubba to make good one Arg 8 
ſſide of a queſtion, and wholly to neglect and refuſe thoſe 
which favour the other fide. What is this but wilfully 
ro nui{guide' the underſtanding, and is ſo far from giving 
truth its due value, that it wholly debaſes it: + nM 
opinions that beſt comport with their power, profit, or 
credit, and then ſeek arguments to ſupport them? Truth 
light upon this way, is of no more avail to us than er- 
rour; for what is ſo taken up by us may be falſe as well as 
true, and he has not done his duty who has thus ſtum- 


| bled upon truth in his way to preferment. 
There is another, but more innocent way of colte&t- 


ing arguments, very familiar among bookiſn men, which 
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is to furniſh themſelves with the arguments they meet 
with pro and con in the queſtions they ſtudy. This helps 
them not to judge right, nor argue ſtrongly, but only 
to talk copiouſly on either ſide, without being ſteady 
and fettled in their own judgments : For ſuch arguments 
gathered from other men's thoughts, floating only in 
the memory, are there ready, indeed, to ſupply copious 
talk with ſome appearance of reaſon, but are far from 
helping us to judge right. Such variety of arguments 
only diſtract the underſtanding that relies on them, 
_unleſs it has gone farther than ſuch a ſuperficial way of 
. examining ;- this is to quit truth for appearance, only to 
| ſerve our vanity. ' The ſure and only way to get true 
knowledge, is to form in our minds clear ſettled notions 
of things, -with names annexed to thoſe determined 
ideas. Theſe we are to conſider, with their ſeveral re- 
lations and habitudes, and not amuſe ourſelves with 
floating names, and words of indetermined ſignification, 
which we can uſe in ſeveral ſenſes to ſerve a turn. It is 
in the perception of the habitudes and reſpects our ideas 
have one to another, that real knowledge conſiſts ; and 
when a man once perceives how far they agree or diſa- 
gree one with another, he will be able to judge of what 
other people fay, and will not need to be led by the ar- 
ments of others, which are many of them , Org but 
plauſible ſophiſtry. This will teach him to ſtate the 
"queſtion right, and ſee whereon it turns; and thus he 
will ſtand upon his own legs, and know by his own un- 
derftanding. . Whereas by collecting and learning argu- 
ments by heart, he will be but a'retainer to others; and 
when any one queſtions the foundations they are built 
upon, he will be at a nonplus, and be fain to e up 
bis implicit knowledge. YO 
Halt, F. 16. Labour for 1 is againſt 
nature. The underſtanding, as well as all 
"the other faculties, chooſes always the ſhorteſt. way to 
its end, would preſently obtain the knowledge it is 
about, and then ſet upon ſome new inquiry. But this, 
whether lazineſs or haſte, often miſleads it, and makes 
it content itſelf with i improper. ways of ſearch, and ſuch 
| ax;will n not ſerve the turn: ſometimes it reſts upon teſ- 
5 e : = | . timony, 
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timony, when teſtimony of right has nothing to do, be- 
cauſe it is eaſier to believe than to be ſcientifically 3 in 
ſtructed: ſometimes it contents itſelf with one argu- 
ment, and reſts ſatisfied with that, as it were a demon- 
ſtration, whereas the thing under proof is not capable of 
demonſtration, and therefore muſt be ſubmitted to the 
trial of probabilities, and all the material arguments pro 
and con be examined and brought to a balance. In 
ſome caſes the mind is determined by probable topics in 
inquiries where demonſtration may be had. All theſe, 
and ſeveral others, which lazineſs, impatience, cuſtom, 
and want of uſe and attention lead men into, are miſ- 
applications of the underſtanding in the ſearch of truth, 
In every queſtion the nature and manner of the proof it 
is Capable of ſhould be confidered, to make our inquiry 
ſuch as it ſhould be. This would fave a great deal of 
frequently miſemployed pains, and lead us ſooner to 
that diſcovery and poſſeſſion of truth we are capable of. 
The multiplying variety of arguments, eſpecially fri- 
volous ones, ſuch as are all that are merely verbal, is 
not only loſt labour, but cumbers the memory to no 
purpoſe, and ſerves only to hinder it from ſeizing and 
holding of the truth in all thoſe caſes which are capable 
of demonſtration. In ſuch a way of proof the truth and 
certainty is ſeen, and' the mind fully poſſeſſes itſelf of 
it; when in the other way of aſſent it only hovers about 
it, is amuſed with uncertainties. In this ſuperficial 
way, indeed, the mind is capable of more variety of plau- 
fible talk, but is not enlarged, as it ſhould be, in its 
knowledge. It is to this ſame haſte and impatience of 
the mind alſo, that a not due tracing of the arguments 
to their true foundation is owing; men fee a little, pre- 
ſume a great deal, and ſo jump to the concluſion. This 
is a ſhort way to fancy and conceit, and (if firmly em- 
braced) to opinionatry, but is certainly the fartheſt way 
about to knowledge. For he that will know, muſt by 
the connexion of the proofs ſee the truth, and the ground 
it ſtands on; and therefore, if he has for haſte ſkipt over 
What he ſhould have examined, he muſt begin and go 
over all again, or elſe he will never come to know 
ledge-. 
Vox. = Aa 6. 17, 
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1 $. 17. Another fault of as ill conſequence 
19 164; this, which proceeds alſo from lazineſs, 
with a mixture of vanity, is the ſkipping from one ſort 
of knowledge to another. Some men's. tempers are 
quickly - weary of any one thing. Conſtancy and aſſi- 
duity is what they cannot bear: the ſame ſtudy long 
continued i in, is as intolerable to them, as the appear- 
ing long 1 in the ſame clothes, or faſhion, is to a court- 
ady. | 
Smatteviy.. $. 18. Others, that they may ſeem uni- 
verſally knowing, get a little ſmattering in 
every thing. Both theſe may fill their heads with 
ſuperficial notions of things, but are very much out of 
the way of attaining truth or knowledge. 
$. 19. I do not here ſpeak againſt the 
* taking a taſte of every ſort of 8 ; 


it 1s certainly very uſeful and neceſſary to form _. 


mind; but then it muſt be done in a different way, and 
to a different end. Not for talk and vanity to fill the 
head with ſhreds of all kinds, that he who is poſſeſſed 

of ſuch a frippery, may be able to match the diſcourſes 
of all he ſhall meet with, as if nothing could come amiſs 
to him; and his head was fo well ſtored a magazine, 
that nothing could be propofed which he was not maſter 
of, and was readily furniſhed to entertain any one on. 
This is an excellency, indeed, and a great one too, to 
have a real and true knowledge in all, or moſt of the 
objects of contemptation. But it is what the mind of 
one and the ſame man can hardly attain unto; and the 
| inſtances are ſo few of thoſe who have, in any -meakive, 
approached towards it, that I know not whether they 
are to be propoſed as examples i in the ordinary conduct 
of the underſtanding. For a man to underſtand -fully 
the bufineſs of his particular calling in the common- 
wealth, and of religion, which is his calling as he is a 
man in the world, is uſually enough to take up his whole 
time ; and there are few that inform themſelves in thefe, 
which is every man's proper and peculiar buſineſs, » 
to the bottom as they ſhould do. But though this be 

fo, and there are very few men that extend their thoughts 
| won univerſal * yet I do not doubr, but 
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if the right way were taken, and the methods of ny 
were ordered as they ſhould be, men of little buſineſs 
and great leifure might go a great deal farther in it than 


is uſually done. To turn to the buſineſs in hand; the 


end and uſe of a little inſight in thoſe parts of know- 
ledge, which are not a man's proper buſineſs, is to ac- 
cuſtom our minds to all ſorts of ideas, and the proper 
ways of examining their habitudes and relations. This 
gi ves the mind a freedom, and the exerciſing the under- 
ſtanding in the ſeveral ways of inquiry and reaſoning, 
which the moſt ſkilful have made uſe of, teaches the 


mind ſagacity and warineſs, and a ſuppleneſs to apply 


itſelf more cloſely and dexterouſly to the bents and turns 
of the matter in all its reſearches. Beſides, this uni- 
verſal taſte of all the ſciences, with an indifferency before 
the mind is poſſeſſed with any one in particular, and 
grown into love and admiration of what is made its dar- 
ling, will prevent another evil, very commonly to be 
obſerved in thoſe who have from the beginning been 


ſeaſoned only by one part of knowledge. Let a man be 


given up to the contemplation of one ſort of knowledge, 
and that will become every thing. The mind will take 
ſuch a tincture from a familiarity with that object, that 
every thing elſe, how remote ſoever, will be brought 
under the ſame view. A metaphyſician will bri 

plowing and gardening immediately to abſtract notions : 
the hiſtory of nature ſhall fignify nothing to him. An 


alchemiſt, on the contrary, ſhall reduce divinity to the 


maxims of his laboratory: explain morality by ſal, ſul- 
phur and mercury; and allegoriſe the ſcripture itſelf, 
and the ſacred myſteries thereof, into the philoſopher's 
ſtone. © And I heard once a man, who had a more than 
ordinary excellency in mufic, ſeriouſly accommodate 
Moſes's ſeven days of the firſt week to the notes of mu- 
ſic, as if from thence had been taken the meaſure and 
method of the creation. It is of no ſmall conſequence 
to keep the mind from ſuch a poſſeſſion, which I think 
is beſt done by giving it a fair and equal view of the 
whole intellectual world, wherein it may ſee the order, 


rank, and beauty of the whole, and give a juſt allow- 
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ance to the diſtinct provinces of the ſeveral ſciences in 
the due order and uſefulneſs of each of them. 

If this be that which old men will not think neceſ- 
ſary, nor be eaſily brought to; it is fit, at leaſt, that it 
ſhould be practiſed in the breeding of the young.. The 
buſineſs of education, as I have already obſerved, is not, 
as I think, to make them perfect in any one of the ſcien- 
ces, but o to open and diſpoſe their minds, as may beſt 
make them capable of any, when they thall apply them: 
ſelves to it. If men are, for a long time, accuſtomed 
only to one ſort or method of thoughts, their minds 
grow ſtiff in it, and do not readily turn to another: It 
is, therefore, to give them this freedom, that I think 
they ſhould be made to look into all forts of know ledge, 
and exerciſe their underſtandings in fo wide a variety 
and ſtock of knowledge. But I do not propole 1t as a 
variety and ſtock of knowledge, but a variety and free- 

dom of thinking, as an increaſe of the powers and acti- 
bel of the mind, not as an enlargement of its . 

ions. 

Reading, F. 20. This is that which I think great 
readers are apt to be miſtaken in. Thoſe 
who have read of every thing, are thought to underſtand 
every thing too; but it is not always ſo. Reading fur- 
niſhes the mind only with materials of knowledge, it is 
thinking makes what we read ours. We are of the ru- 
minating kind, and it is not enough to cram ourſelves 
with a great load of collections; ; unleſs we chew them 
over again, they will not give us ſtrength and nouriſh- 
ment. There are, indeed, in ſome writers viſible in- 
ſtances of deep thoughts, cloſe and acute reaſoning; and 
ideas well purſued. The light theſe would give would 
be of great ule, if their reader would obſerve and imi- 
tate them; all the reſt at beſt are but particulars fit to 
be turned into knowledge; but that can be done only 
by our own meditation, and examining the reach, force 
and coherence of what is ſaid; and then, as fur as we 
apprehend and ſee the connexion of ideas, ſo far it is 
ours; without that, it is but ſo much loofe matter float- 
ing in our brain. The memory may be ſtored, but the 
Rent” is little better, and. TRE ſtock of knowledge 
not 
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not increaſed, by being able to repeat what others have 
faid, or produce the arguments we have found in them: 
Such a knowledge as this is but knowledge by hear-ſay, 
and the oſtentation of it is at beſt but talking by rote; 
and very often upon weak and wrong principles. For 
all that is to be found in books, is not built upon true 
foundations, nor always rightly deduced from the prin- 
ciples it is pretended to be built on. Such an examen 
as 1s requiſite to diſcover that, every reader's mind is not 
forward to make; eſpecially in thoſe who have given 
themſelves up to a party, and only hunt for what they 
can ſcrape together, that may favour and ſupport the 
tenets of it. Such men wilfully exclude themſelves from 
truth, and from all true benefit ro be received by read- 
ing. Others of more indifferency often want attention 
and induſtry. The mind is backward in itſelf to be at 
the pains to trace every argument to its original, and to 
ſee upon what baſis it ſtands, and how firmly; but yet 
it is this that gives ſo much the advantage to one man 
more than another in reading. The mind ſhould by 
ſevere rules be tyed down to this, at firſt, uneaſy taſk ; 
uſe and exerciſe will give it facility. So that thoſe who 
are accuſtomed to it, readily, as it were with one caſt 
of the eye, take a view of the argument, and preſently, 
in moſt caſes, ſee where it bottoms. Thoſe who have 
got this faculty, one may ſay, have got the true key of 
books, and the clue to lead them through the mizmaze 
of variety of opinions and authors to truth and certainty. 
This young beginners ſhould be entered in, and ſhowed |. 
the uſe of, that they might profit by their reading. 
Thoſe who are ſtrangers to it, will be apt to think it too 
great a clog in the way of men's ſtudies, and they will 
ſuſpect they ſhall make but ſmall progreſs, if, in the 
books they read, they muſt ſtand to examine and unra- 
vel every argument, and follow it ſtep by ſtep up to its 
e 1993 Fre ! 0 pe 
I anſwer, this is a good objection, and ought to weigh 
with thoſe whoſe reading is defigned for much talk and 
little knowledge, and I have nothing to ſay to it. But 
I am here inquiring into the conduct of the underſtand- 
ing in its progreſs towards knowledge; and to thoſe 
. „ wha 
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who aim at that, I may ſay, that he who fair and ſoftly 
goes ſteadily forward in a courſe that points right, will 
ſooner be at his journey's end, than he that runs after 
every one he meets, though he gallop all day full-ſpeed. 
To which let me add, that this way of thinking on, 
and profiting by, what we read, will be a clog and rub 
to any one only in the beginning : when cuſtom and ex- 
erciſe has made it familiar, it will be diſpatched, on 
moſt occaſions, without reſting or interruption in the 
courſe of our reading. The motions and views of a 
- mindexerciſed that way, are wonderfully quick; and a 
man uſed to ſuch ſort of reflections, ſees as much at 
one glimpſe as would require a long diſcourſe to lay be- 
fore another, and make out in an entire and gradual de- 
duction. Beſides that, when the firſt difficulties are 
over, the delight and ſenſible advantage it brings, 
mightily encourages and enlivens the mind in reading, 
which without this is very improperly called ſtudy. 
1 §. 21. As an help to this, I think it may 
1 be propoſed, that for the ſaving the long 
pProgreſſion of the thoughts to remote and 
firſt principles in every caſe, the mind ſhould provide it 
ſeveral ſtages; that is to ſay, intermediate principles, 
which it might have recourſe to in the examining thoſe 
poſitions that come in its way. Theſe, though they are 
not ſelf-evident principles, yet if they have been made 
out from them by a wary and unqueſtionable deduction, 
may be depended on as certain and infallible truths, and 
ſerve as unqueſtionable truths to prove other points de- 
pending on them by a nearer and ſhorter view than 
remote and general maxims. Theſe may ſerve as land- 
marks to ſhow what lies in the direct way of truth, or 
is quite beſides it. And thus mathematicians do, who 
do not in every new problem run it back to the firſt 
axioms, through all the whole train of intermediate pro- 
poſitions. Certain theorems, that they have ſettled to 
themſelves upon ſure demonſtration, ſerve to reſolve to 
them multitudes of propoſitions which depend on them, 
and are as firmly made out from thence, as if the mind 
went afreſh ayer every link of the whole chain that ties 
them to firſt ſelf-evident - principles. Only in other 


ſciences 
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ſciences great care is to be taken, that they eſtabliſh 
. thoſe intermediate principles with as much caution, ex- 
actneſs, and indifterency, as mathematicians uſe in the 
ſettling any of their great theorems. When this is not 
done, but men take up the principles in this or that 
ſcience upon credit, inclination, intereſt, &c. in haſte, 
without due examination, and moſt unqueſtionable proof, 
they lay a trap for themſelves, and, as much as in them 
lies, captivate their underſtandings to miſtake, falſhood 
and errour. 

$. 22. As there is a partiality to opinions, 
which, as we have already obſerved, is apt 
to miſlead the underſtanding ; ſo there is often a par- 
tiality to ſtudies, which is prejudicial alſo to knowledge 
and improvement. Thoſe ſciences which men are par- 
_ ticularly verſed in, they are apt to value and extol, as if 
that part of knowledge which every one has acquainted 
himſelf with, were that alone which was worth the hav- 
ing, and all the reſt were idle and empty amuſements, 
comparatively of no uſe or importance. This is the 
effect of ignorance, and not-knowledge, the being vainly 
puffed up with a flatulency, ariſing from a weak and 
narrow comprehenſion. It is not amiſs that every one 
ſhould reliſh the ſcience that he has made his peculiar 
ſtudy; a view of its beauties, and a ſenſe of its uſeful- 
neſs, carries a man on with the more delight and warmth 
in the purſuit and improvement of it. But the con- 

tempt of all other knowledge, as if it were nothing in 
- compariſon of law or phyſic, of aſtronomy or chemiſtry, 
or perhaps ſome yet meaner part of knowledge, wherein 
L have got ſome ſmattering, or am ſomewhat advanced, 
is not only the mark of a vain or little mind ; but does 
this prejudice in the conduct of the underſtanding, that 
it coops it up within narrow bounds, and hinders it 
from looking abroad into other provinces of the intel- 
lectual world, more beautiful poſſibly, and more fruit- 
ful than that which it had, till then, laboured in; 
wherein 1t might find, beſides new knowledge, ways or 


hints whereby it might be enabled the better to cultivate 
its own. 


Partiality. 
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Theology. $. 23. There is, indeed, one ſcience (as 
they are now diſtinguiſhed) incomparably 
above all the reſt, where it is not by corruption nar- 
rowed into a trade or faction, for mcan or ill ends, and 
ſecular intereſts ; T mean theology, which, containing 
the knowledge of God and his creatures, our duty ta 
him and our fellow-creatures, and a view of our preſent 
and future ſtate, is the comprehenſion of all other know- 
ledge directed to its true end; i. e. the honour and ve- 
. neration of the Creator, and the happineſs of mankind. 
This is that noble ſtudy which is every man's duty, and - 
every one that can be called a rational creature is capa- 
ble of. The works of nature, and the words of reve- 
lation, diſplay it to mankind in characters fo large and 
viſible, that thoſe who are not quite blind may in them 
read and ſee the firſt principles and moſt neceffary parts 
of it ; and from thence, as they have time and induſtry, 
may be enabled to go on to the more abſtruſe parts of 
It, and penetrate into thoſe infinite depths filled with 
the treaſures of wiſdom and knowledge. This 1s that - 
ſcience which would truly enlarge men's minds, were 
it ſtudied, or permitted to be ſtudied, every where, with 
that freedom, love of truth and charity which it teaches, 
and were not made, contrary to its nature, the occaſion 
of ſtrife, faction, malignity, and narrow impoſitions. 1 
ſhall ſay no more here of this, but that it is undoubtedly 
a wrong uſe of my underſtanding, to make it the rule 
and meaſure of another man's; a uſe which it is REUMEr 
fit for, nor capable of. 
'Partiality. $. 24. This partiality, where it is not 
| | permitted an authority to render all other 
. ſtudies inſignificant or contemptible, is often indulged 
ſo far as to be relied upon, and made uſe of in other 
parts of knowledge, to which it does not at all belong, 
and wherewith it has-no manner of affinity. Some men 
have ſo uſed their heads to mathematical figures; that, 
giving a preference to the methods of that ſcience, they 
intfoduce lines and diagrams into their ſtudy of divinity, 
or politic inquiries, as if nothing could be known with-' 
out them; and others accuſtomed to retired ſpecula-- 
tions, run natural at into metaphyſical wok 
a Fo: 
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and the abſtract generalities of logic; and how often 
may one meet with religion and morality treated of in 
the terms of the laboratory, and thought to be improved 
by the methods and notions of chemiſtry? But he that 


will take care of the conduct of his underſtanding, to 


direct it right to the knowledge of things, muſt avoid 
thoſe undue mixtures, and not, by a fondneſs for what 
he has found uſeful and neceſſary in one, transfer it to 
another ſcience, where it ſerves only to perplex and 
confound the underſtanding. It is a certain truth, that 
* res nolunt male adminiſtrari ;** it is no leſs certain 
re res nolunt male intelligi.” Things themſelves are 
to be conſidered as they are in themſelves, and then they 
will ſhow us in what way they are to be underſtood. 
For to have right conceptions about them, we muſt 
bring our underſtandings to the inflexible natures, and 
unalterable relations of things, and not endeavour to 
bring things to any preconceived notions of our own. 
There is another partiality very commonly obſervable 
in men of ſtudy, no leſs prejudicial, nor ridiculous, than 
the former; and that is a fantaſtical and wild attribut- 
ing all knowledge to the ancients alone, or to the mo- 
derns. This raving upon antiquity in matter of poe- 
try, Horace has wittily deſcribed and expoſed in one of 


his ſatires. The ſame ſort of madneſs may be found in 


reference to all the other ſciences. Some will not ad- 
mit an opinion not authoriſed by men of old, who were 
then all giants in knowledge. Nothing is to be put into 
the treaſury of truth, or knowledge, which has not the 
ſtamp of Greece, or Rome, upon it; and fince their 
days will ſcarce allow, that men have been able to ſee, 
think or write. Others, with a like extravagancy, con- 
temn all that the ancients have left us, and being taken 
with the modern inventions and diſcoveries, lay by all 
that went before, as if whatever 1s called old muſt have 
the decay of time upon it, and truth, too, were liable to 
mould and rottenneſs. Men, I think, have been much 


the ſame for natural endowments, in all times. Faſhion, 
diſcipline, and education, have put eminent differences 


in the ages of ſeveral countries, and made one genera- 
tion much differ from another in arts and ſciences: but 
e truth 
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truth is always the ſame; time alters it not, nor is it 
the better, or worſe, fac being of ancient or modern 
tradition. Many were eminent in former ages of the 
world for their diſcovery and delivery of it; vo though 
the knowledge they have left us be worth our ſtudy, — 
they exhauſted not all its treaſure; they left a great deal 
for the induſtry and ſagacity of after- ages, and ſo ſhall 
we. That was once new to them, which any one now 
receives with veneration for its antiquity, nor was it the 
worſe for appearing as a novelty ; and that which is now 
embraced for its newneſs, will to poſterity be old, but 
not thereby be leſs true, or leſs genuine. There is no 
occaſion, on this account, to oppoſe the ancients and the 
moderns to one another, or to be ſqueamiſh on either 
ſide. He that wiſely conducts his mind in the purſuit 
of knowledge, will gather what lights, and get what 
| helps he can, from either of them, from whom they are 
beſt to be had, without adoring the errours, or rejecting 
the truths, which he may find mingled in them. 
Another partiality may be obſerved, in ſome to vul- 
gar, in others, to heterodox tenets: ſome are apt to 
conclude, that what is the common opinion cannot but 
be true; ſo many men's eyes they think cannot but ſee 
right; ſo many men's underſtandings of all forts camiot 
be deceived ; and, therefore, will not venture to look 
beyond the end notions of the place and age, nor 
bave ſo preſumptuous a thought as to be wiſer than their 
neig hbours. They are content to 80 with the crowd, 
bas ſo go eaſily, which they think is going right, or at 
leaſt ſerves them as well. But however vox populi 
vox Dei”? has prevailed as a maxim; yet I do not re- 
member where ever God delivered his oracles by the 
multitude ;-or. nature, truths by the herd. On the other 
"fide, ſome fly all common opinions as either falſe or 
frivolous. The title of many-headed beaſt is a ſuffi- 
cient reaſon to them to conclude, that no truths of 
weight or conſequence can be lodged there. Vulgar 
opinions are ſuited to vulgar capacities, and adapted to 
the ends of thoſe that overn. He that will know the 
truth of things, muſt leave the common and beaten 
track, which none but weak and ſervile minds are 
ſatisfied 
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ſatisfied to trudge along continually in. Such nice pa- 
lates reliſh nothing but ſtrange notions quite out of the 
way: Whatever is commonly: received, has the mark of 
the beaſt on it ; and they think it a leſlening to them to 
hearken to it, or receive it; their mind runs only after 
paradoxes; ; 3 they ſeek, theſe they embrace, theſe 
alone they vent; and ſo, as they think, diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves from the vulgar. But common or uncommon are 
not the marks to diſtinguiſh truth or fal ſhood, and there- 
fore ſhould not be any bias to us in our inquiries. We 
ſhould not judge of things by men's opinions, but of 
opinions by.things. The multitude reaſon but ill, and 
therefore may be well ſuſpected, and cannot be relied 
on, nor ſhould be followed, as a ſure guide; but phi- 
loſophers, who have quitted the orthodoxy of the com- 
munity, and the popular doctrines of their countries, 
have fallen into as extravagant and as abſurd opinions 
as ever common reception countenanced. It would be 
madneſs to refuſe to breathe the common air, or quench 
one's thirſt with water, becauſe the rabble uſe them to 
theſe purpoſes; and if there are conveniences of life 
which common uſe reaches not, it is not reaſon to reject 
them, becauſe they are not grown into the ordinary 
faſhion of the country, and every villager doth not 

know them. . 

- Truth, whether in or out of fuſliion, is the e 
of knowledge, and the buſineſs of the underſtanding; 

whatſoever is beſides that, however authoriſed by con- 

ſent, or recommended by rarity, is nothing but Sun. 
rance, or ſomething worſe. 

Another ſort of partiality there is, whereby men im- 
poſe upon themſelves, and by it make their reading 
little uſeful to themſelves; I mean the making uſe of 
the opinions of writers, and laying ſtreſs upon their 
authorities, wherever they find them to favour bein own 
opinions. 

There 3b nothing almoſt has done more harm to men 
dedicated to letters, than giving the name of ſtudy to 
reading, and making a man of great reading to be the 
ame with a man of great e or at leaſt to re 

title 
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title of honour.. All that can be recorded in writing 
are only facts or reaſonings. Facts are of three ſorts; 
1. Merely of natural agents, obſervable in the ordi- 
nary operations of bodies one upon another, whether in 
the viſible courſe of things left to themſelves, or in ex- 
periments made by them, applying agents and patients 
to one another, after a pecuhar and artificial manner. 
2. Of voluntary agents, more eſpecially the actions 
of men in ſociety, which makes civil and moral hiſtory. 

3. Of opinions. IN 
In theſe three conſiſts, as it ſeems to me, that which 
commonly has the name of learning; to which perhaps 
ſome may add a diſtinct head of critical writings, which 
indeed at bottom is nothing but matter of fact; and re- 
ſolves itſelf into this, that ſuch a man, or ſet of men, 
uſed ſuch a word, or phraſe, in ſuch a ſenſe; 1. e. that 
they made ſuch ſounds the marks of ſuch ideas. 

Under reaſonings I comprehend all the diſcoveries of 
general truths made by human reaſon, whether found 
by intuition, demonſtration, or probable deductions.” 
And this 1s that which is, if not alone knowledge, (be- 
cauſe the truth or probability of particular propofitions 
may be known too) yet is, as may be ſuppoſed, moſt 
properly the buſineſs of thoſe who pretend to improve 
their underſtandings, and make themſelves knowing by 
reading. N 54 | 

Books and reading are looked upon to be the great 


£ 


helps of the underſtanding, and inſtruments of know- 


ledge, as it muſt be allowed that they are; and yet I 
beg leave to queſtion whether theſe do not prove an 
hindrance to many, and keep ſeveral bookiſh men from 


_ attaining to ſolid and true knowledge. This, I think, 


I may be permitted to ſay, that there is no part wherein 
the underſtanding needs a more careful and wary con- 
duct than in the uſe of books ; without which they will 
prove rather innocent amuſements, than profitable em- 
ployments of our time, and bring but ſmall additions to 
our knowledge. / l 


There is not ſeldom to be found, even amongſt thoſe 


who aim at knowledge, who with an unwearied induftry 


employ their whole time in books, who ſcarce allow 
| DD them - 
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themſelves time to eat or ſleep, but read, and read, and 


read on, yet make no great advances in real knowledge, 


though there be no defect in their intellectual faculties, 
to which their little progreſs can be imputed. The 
miſtake here is, that it 1s uſually ſuppoſed, that by read- 
ing, the author's knowledge is transfuſed into the read- 
er's underſtanding ; and ſo it is, but not by bare reading, 
but by reading and underſtanding what he writ. Where- 
by I mean, not barely comprehending what is affirmed 
or denied in each propoſition (though that great readers 
do not always think themſelves concerned preciſely to 
do) but to ſee and follow the train of his reaſonings, 
obſerve the ſtrength and clearneſs of their connexion, 
and examine upon what they bottom. Without this a 
man may read the diſcourſes of a very rational author, 


writ in a language, and in propoſitions, that he very . 


well underſtands, and yet acquire not one jot of his 
knowledge; which conſiſting only in the perceived, cer- 
tain, or probable connexion of the ideas made uſe of in 
his reaſonings, the reader's knowledge is no farther in- 
creaſed than he perceives that; ſo much as he ſees of 


this connexion, ſo much he knows of the truth, or pro- 


bability, of that author's opinions. _ | 
All that he relies on, without this perception, he 
takes upon truſt, upon the author's credit, without any 


knowledge of it at all. This makes me not at all won 


der to ſee ſome men ſo abound in citations, and build 
ſo much upon authorities, it being the ſole foundation 
on which they bottom moſt of their own tenets ; ſo that, 
in effect, they have but a ſecond-hand, or implicit 
knowledge; i. e. are in the right, if ſuch an one from 
whom they borrowed it, were in the right in that opi- 
nion which they took from him; which indeed is no 
knowledge at all. Writers of this or former ages may 
be good witneſſes of matters of fact which they deliver, 
which we may do well to take upon their authority ; but 
their credit can go no farther than this; it cannot at all 
affect the truth and falſhood of opinions, which have no 
other ſort of trial but reaſon and proof, which they 
themſelves made uſe of to make themſelves knowing, 
and ſo muſt others too, that will partake in their know- 

„ - -ledge.: 
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ledge. Indeed it is an advantage that they have been 
at the pains to find out the proofs, and lay them in that 
order that may ſhow the truth or probability of their 
concluſions ; and for this we owe them great acknow- . 
ledgments for ſaving us the pains in ſearching out thoſe 
proofs which they have collected for us, and which poſ- 
fibly, after all our pains, we might not have found, nor 
been able to have ſet them in ſo good a light as that which 
they left them us in. Upon this account we are migh- 
tily beholden to judicious writers of all ages, for thoſe 
diſcoveries and diſcourſes they have left behind them for 
our inſtruction, if we know how to make a right uſe of 
them; which is not to run them over in an haſty peruſal, 
and perhaps lodge their opinions, or ſome remarkable 
paſſages in our memories; but to enter into their rea- 
ſonings, examine their proofs, and then judge of the 
truth or falſhood, probability or improbability, of what 
they advance ; not by any opinion we have. entertained 
of the author ; but by the evidence he produces, and the 
conviction he affords us, drawn from things themſelves. 
Knowing is ſeeing, and if it be ſo, it is madneſs to per- 
ſuade ourſelves that we do ſo by another man's eyes, 
let him uſe ever ſo many words to tell us, that what he 
aſſerts is very viſible. Till we ourſelves ſee it with our 
own eyes, and perceive it by our own underſtandin 
we are as much in the dark, and as. void of eee r 
as before, let us believe any learned author as much as 
we will. 

Euclid and Archimedes are allowed to be knowing, 
and to have demonſtrated what they ſay; and yet who- 
ever ſhall read over their writings without perceiving 
the connexion of their proofs, and ſeeing what they 
ſhow, though he may underſtand all their words, yet he 
is not the more knowing: he may believe, indeed, but 
does not know what they ſay; and ſo is not advanced 
one jot in mathematical knowledge, by all his reading 
of thoſe approved mathematicians. 

Haſte, $. 25. The eagerneſs and ſtrong bent of 

the mind after knowledge, if not warily re- 
gulared, is often an hindrance to it. It ſtill preſſes into 
farther diſcoveries and new objects, and catches at the 
8 | 1 variety _ 
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variety of knowledge; and therefore often ſtays not long 
enough on what 1s before it, to look into 1t as it ſhould, 
for haſte to purſue what is yet out of fight. He that 
rides poſt through a country, may be able, from the 


tranſient view, to tell how in general the parts lie, and 


may be able to give ſome looſe deſcription of here a 


mountain, and there a plain; here a moraſs, and there 


a river; woodland in one part, and ſavannahs in an- 


other. Such ſuperficial ideas and obſervations as theſe 


he may collect in galloping over it: but the more uſe- 
ful obſervations of the ſoil, plants, animals, and inha- 
bitants, with their ſeveral ſorts and properties, muſt 
neceſſarily eſcape him; and it is ſeldom men ever diſ- 
cover the rich mines without ſome digging. Nature 
commonly lodges her treaſure and jewels in rocky 
ground. If the matter be knotty, and the ſenſe lies 
deep, the mind muſt ſtop and buckle to it, and ſtick 
upon it with labour and thought, and cloſe contempla- 
tion; and not leave it till it has maſtered the difficulty, 
and got poſſeſſion of truth. But here care muſt be taken 
to avoid the other extreme: a man muſt not ſtick at 


every uſeleſs nicety, and expect myſteries of ſcience in 


every trivial queſtion, or ſcruple, that he may raiſe. He 
that will ſtand to pick up and examine every pebble 
that comes in his way, is as unlikely to return enrich 


and loaden with jewels, as the other that travelled full 


ſpeed. Truths are not the better nor the worſe for their 
obviouſneſs or difficulty, but their value is to be mea. 
ſured by their uſefulneſs and tendency. Infignificant 
obſervations ſhould not take up any of our minutes, and 
thoſe that enlarge our view, and give light towards far- 
ther and uſeful diſcoveries, ſhould not be neglected, 

though they ſtop our courſe, and ſpend ſome of our 
time in a fixed attention. 

There is another haſte that does often, and will miſ⸗ 
lead the mind if it be left to itſelf, and its own conduct. 
The underſtanding is naturally forward, not only to 
learn its knowledge by variety (which makes it ſkip 


over one to get ſpeedily to another part of knowledge) | 
ſt 


but alſo eager to enlarge its views, by running too 


into OT obſervations and concluſtons, without a due 


exa- 
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examination of particulars enough whereon to found 
thoſe general axioms. This ſeems to enlarge their ſtock, 
but it is of fancies, not realities; ſuch theories built 
upon narrow foundations ſtand but weakly, and, if they 
fall not of themſelves, are at leaſt very hardly to be ſup- 
perted againſt the aſſaults of oppoſition. And thus men 
being too haſty to erect to themſelves general notions 
and ill-grounded theories, find themſelves deceived in 
their ſtock of knowledge, when they come to examine 
their haſtily aſſumed maxims themſelves, or to have 
them attacked by others. General obſervations drawn 
from particulars, are the jewels of knowledge, compre- 
hending great ſtore in a little room; but they are there- 
fore to be made with the greater care and caution, leſt, 
if we take counterfeit for true, our loſs and ſhame be | 
the greater when our ſtock comes to a ſevere ſcrutiny. 
One or two particulars may ſuggeſt hints of inquiry, 
and they do well to take thoſe hints; but if they turn 
them into concluſions, and make them preſently general 
rules, they are forward indeed, but it is only to impoſe 
on themſelves by propoſitions aſſumed for truths with- 
out ſufficient warrant. To make fuch obſervations is, 
as has been already remarked, to make the head a ma- 
gazine of materials, which can hardly be called know- 
ledge; or at leaſt it is but like a collection of lumber 
not reduced to uſe or order; and he that makes every 
thing an obſervation, has the ſame uſeleſs plenty and 
much more falſhood mixed with it. The extremes on 
both ſides are to be avoided, and he will be able to give 
the beſt account of his ſtudies who keeps his underſtand- 
ing in the right mean between them. 

§. 26. Whether it be a love of that which 
brings the firſt light and information to 
their minds, and want of vigour and induſ- 
try to inquire; or elſe that men content themſelves with 
any appearance of knowledge, right or wrong ; which, 
when they have once got, they will hold faſt: this 1s 
viſible, that many men give themſelves up to the firſt. 
anticipations of their minds, and are very tenacious of 
the opinions that firſt poſſeſs them ; they are often as 
* of their firſt conceptions as of their firſt-born, wall : 

W 


Anticipa- | 


tion. 
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will by no means recede from the judgment they have 
once made, or any conjecture or conceit which they 
have once entertained. This is a fault in the conduct 
of the underſtanding, ſince this firmneſs or rather ſtiff- 
neſs of the mind is not from an adherence to truth, but 
a ſubmiſſion to prejudice. It is an unreaſonable homage 
paid to prepoſſeſſion, whereby we ſhow a reverence, not 
to (what we pretend to ſeek) truth, but what by hap- 
hazard we chance to light on, be it what it will. This 
is viſibly a prepoſterous uſe of our faculties, and is a 
downright proſtituting of the mind to reſign it thus, and 
put it under the power of the firſt comer. This can 
never be allowed, or ought to be followed, as a right 
way to knowledge, till the underſtanding (whoſe buſi- 
neſcs it is to conform itſelf to what it finds in the objects 
without) can, by its own opinionatry, change that, and 
make the unalterable nature of things comply with its 
own haſty determinations, which will never be. What= 
ever we fancy, things keep their courſe ; and the habi- 
tudes, correſpondencies, and relations, keep the ſame 
to one another. 1 1 | 


$. 27. Contrary to theſe, but by a like Relignation.” 


dangerous exceſs, on the other ſide, are thoſe | 
who always reſign their judgment to the laſt man they 


heard or read. Truth never finks into theſe men's 


minds, nor gives any tincture to them ; but, cameleon- 
like, they take the colour of what is laid before them, 


and as foon loſe and reſign it to the next that happens 


to come in their way. Lhe order wherein opinions are 
propoſed, or received by us, is no rule of their rectitude, 
nor ought to be a cauſe of their preference. Firſt or 
laſt in this caſe, is the effect of chance, and not the 
meaſure of truth or falſhood. This every one muſt con- 
feſs, and therefore ſhould, in the purſuit of truth, keep 

is mind free from the influence of any ſuch accidents. 


man may as reaſonably draw cuts for his tenets, regu= 


ate his perſuaſion by the caſt of a dye, as take it up for 

its novelty, or retain it becauſe it had his firſt aſſent, 
and he was never of another mind. Well-weighed rea- 
ſons are to determine the judgment; thofe the mind 
ſhould be always ready to hearken and ſubmit to, and 
Jo. 0 
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by their teſtimony and ſuffrage, entertain or reject any 
tenet indifferently, whether it be a en ſtranger, or | 
an old acquaintance. 1 
Practice. $. 28. Though the ſaculeies of the mind 
are improved by exerciſe, yet they-muſt not 
be put to a clot beyond their ſtrength. © Quid valeant 
I humer, quid ferre recuſent, muſt be made the mca- 
ſure of every one's underſtanding, who has a defire not 
only to periorm well, but to keep up the vigour of his 
facultzes ; and not to baulk his underſtanding by what 
is too hard tor it. The mind, by being engaged in a 
tak beyond its firength, like the body, ſtrained by lift- 
ing at a weight too heavy, has often its force broken, 
and thereby gets an unaptneſs, or an averſion, to any 
vigorous attempt ever after. A ſinew cracked ſeldom 
recovers its former ſtrength, or at leaſt the tenderneſs of 
the fprain remains a good while after, and the memory 
of it longer, and leaves a laſting caution in the man, 
not to put the part quickly again to any robuſt employ= _ 
ment. So it fares in the mind once jaded by an attempt 
above its power; it either is diſabled for the future; " | 
elſe cheeks at any vigorous undertaking ever after; 
leaſt is very hardly brought to exert its force again "rs 
any ſubject that requires thought and meditation. © Ihe 
underſtanding ſhould be brought to the difficult and 
knotty parts of knowledge, that try the ftrength of 
pe nr” th and a full bent of the mind, by infenfible de- 
grees; and in ſuch a gradual proceeding nothing is too 
hard for it. Nor let it be objected, that ſuch a flow Pro- 
greſs will never reach the extent of. ſome ſciences. It . is 
not to be imagined how far conſtancy will carry a man; 
however, it is better walking ſlowly in a rugged way, 
than to break a leg and be a cripple. He that begins 
with the calf may carry the ox; but he that will at firſt . 


go to take up an ox, may ſo diſable himſelf, as not to 
be able to lift up a calf after that. When the mind, by 


inſentible degrees, has brought itſelf to attention and 
cloſe thinking, it will be able to cope with difficulties, 
and maſter them without any prejudice to itſelf, and 
then it may go on roundly. Every abſtruſe problem, 
every n 9 _ mot baffle, care 8 
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break it. But though putting the mind unprepared 
upon an unuſual ſtreſs, that may difcourage or damp it 
for the future, ought to be avoided; yer this muſt not 
run it, by an over-great ſhyneſs of difficulties, into a 
lazy ſauntering about ordinary and obvious things, that 
demand no thought or application. This debaſes and | 
enervates the underſtanding, makes it weak and unfit i 
for labour. This is a ſort of hovering about the ſurfice | 
of things, without any inſight into them or penetration; 1 li 
and when the mind has been once habituated to this 
lazy recumbency and ſatisfaction on the obvious Turfice 
of things, it is in danger to reſt fatisfied there, and go 
no deeper; fince it cannot do it without pains and 
digging. He that has for ſome time accuſtomed Hit | | 
ſelf to take up with whit eafily offers itſelf at firſt view =! 
has reaſon to fear he ſhall never reconcile himſelf to the 
fatigue of turning and tumbling things in his mind, to 
diſcover their more retired and more. valuable ſecrets. it 
It is not ſtrange that methods of learning which 
ſcholars have been accuſtomed to in their beginning and 
entrance upon the ſciences; ſhould influence them all 1 
their lives, and be ſettled in their minds by an Over - | 
ruling reverence ; eſpecially if they be ſuch as UniVerfal 
uſe has eſtabliſhed. Learners muſt ar firlt be believers, 
and their thaſter's rules having been once made axivins 
to them, it is no wonder they ſhould keep that di ity; 
and by the authority they have once got, miflead thoſe 
- Who think it ſufficient to excuſe them, if they ad. out of 
their way in a well-beiten track. 
F. 29. have copiouſly enough woken of Won | 1 
the Aae of words in another place, and 1 if 
therefore ſhall upon this reflection, that the FERN are' || 
full of them, warn thoſe that would conduct their un- 14 
derſtandings right, not to take any term, howſoever au- 
thoriſed by the language of the ſchools, to ſtand for any. 
thing till they have an idea of it. A word may be of 
frequent uſe, and great credit, with ſeveral authors, and 
= BY them made uff of as if it ſtood for ſome real be- 
but yet, if he that reads cannot frame any diſtin 
BA of that being, it is certiinly to him a mere empty 
found” without: A — and he learns no more by all 
b 2 that 
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that is ſaid of it, or attributed to it, than if it were 
afirmed only of that bare empty ſound.” They who 
would advance in knowledge, and not deceive and ſwell 
themſelves with a little articulated air, ſhould lay down 
this as a fundamental rule, not to take words for things, 
nor ſuppoſe that names in books ſignify real entities in 
nature, till they can frame clear and diſtin& ideas of 
thoſe entities. It will not perhaps be allowed, if I 
ſhould ſet down * ſubſtantial forms“ and © intentional. 
ſpecies,” as ſuch that may juſtly be ſuſpected to be of 
this kind of inſignificant terms. But this I am ſure, to 
one that can form no determined ideas of what they. 
ſtand for, they ſignify nothing at all; and all that he 
thinks he knows about them, is to him ſo much know-, 
ledge about nothing, and amounts at moſt but to be a 
learned ignorance. It is not without all reaſon ſuppoſ- 
| ed, that there are many ſuch empty terms to be found 
in ſome learned writers, to which they had recourſe to 

etch out their ſyſtems, where their underſtandings could 

not furniſh them with conceptions from things. But 
yet I believe the ſuppoſing of ſome realities in nature, 

anſwering thoſe and the like words, have much per- 
plexed ſome, and quite miſled others in the ſtudy of na- 
ture. That which in any diſcourſe ſignifies, I know, . 

not what,” ſhould be conſidered © I know not when.“ 

Where men have any conceptions, they can, if they are 

never ſo abſtruſe or abſtracted, explain them, and the 

terms they. uſe for them. For our conceptions being. 
nothing but ideas, which are all made up of fimple ones: 

if they cannot give us the ideas their words ſtand for, it 

is plain they have none. To what purpoſe can it be, 
to hunt after his conceptions, who has none, or none. 

diſtinct? He that knew not what he himſelf meant by a 
learned term, cannot make us know any, thing by his 

. uſe of it, let us beat our heads about it never ſo long. 
Whether we are able to comprehend all the operations 
of nature, and the manners of them, it matters not to 
inquire; but this is certain, that we can comprehend 
no more of them, than we can diſtinctly conceive; and 
therefore to obtrude terms where we have no diſtinct 
6 as if they did TOUS, or rather 18158 
g | Ome- 
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ſomething ; is but an artifice of learned vanity to cover 
a defect in an hypotheſis or our underſtandings. Words 


are not made to conceal, but to declare and ſhow ſome- 


thing ; where they are by thoſe, who pretend to inſtruct, 
otherwiſe uſed, they conceal indeed ſomething ; but that 
that they conceal is nothing but the ignorance, errour, 
or ſophiſtry of the tajker ; for there } is, in truth, nothing 
elſe under them. 3 

'$. 30. That there is a e ucceſſion 
and 125 of ideas in our minds, I have ob- Wandering. 


ſerved in the former part of this eſſay; and every one 


may take notice of it in himſelf. This, I ſuppoſe, may 
deſerve ſome part of our care in the conduct of our un- 
derſtandings; and I think it may be of great advantage, 
if we can by uſe get that power over our minds, as to 


be able to direct that train of 2 that ſo, ſince there 


will new ones perpetually come into our thoughts by a 
conſtant ſucceſſion, ,we may be able by choice ſo to 
direct them, that none may come in view, but ſuch as 
are pertinent to our preſent inquiry, and in ſuch order 
as may be moſt uſeful to the diſcovery we are upon; or 
at leaſt, if ſome foreign and unſought ideas will offer 


themſelves, that yet we might be able to reject them, 


and keep them from taking off our minds from its pre- 
ſent purſuit, and hinder them from running away with 


our thoughts quite from the ſubject in hand. ' This is 


not, I ſuſpect, ſo eaſy to be done, as perhaps may be 
imagined; and yet, for aught I know, this may be, if 
not the chief, yet one of the great differences that carry 
ſome men in their reaſoning ſo 1 far beyond others, where 
they ſeem to be naturally of equal parts. A pro pee and 
effectual remedy for this wandering of thoughts I would 
be glad to find. He that ſhall propoſe ſuch an one, 
would do great ſervice to the ſtudious and contempla- 
tive part of mankind, and perhaps help unthinking men 
to become thinking. I muſt acknowledge that hitherto 
I have diſcovered no other way to keep our thoughts 
cloſe to their buſineſs, but the endeavouring as much as 
we can, and by frequent attention and application, get- 
ting the habit of attention and application. He that 
why obſerve children, will find, that even when'they 

| B b 3 endea- 
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endeavgur. A 5 cannot keep their minds - 
| ww ſtraggling. The way to cure it, I am ſatisfied, is 
hot angry. chiding or beating, for that preſently, fills 
their heads with. all the ideas that fear, dread, or confu- 
fion can offer. to them. To bring back gently. their 
. wandering, thoughts, by leading them into, the path, 
and going before them. in the train they ſhould purſue, 
without any rebuke, or ſo much as taking notice (where 
it can be ayoided) of, their roving, I ſuppoſe would 
ſ5oner reconcile. and inure them to, attention, than, all 
thoſe.rougher methods w hich more diſtract their thought, 
and; hindering. the. application, they. would, Rue mate⸗ in- 
troduce oe og Wir 
Digindtion. © | $, 31. Diſtinction and divifion. are> (if 1 
miſtake not the import of the words) very 
1 1 eee the one being the perception of a diffe- 
rene that nature has placed, in; things; the other, our 
making a diyiſion where there is yet none; at leaſt, if, 
may be bermitte to conſider them in this ſenſe, I think 
e ay. of; them, that, one, of them is the moſt, neceſ- 
 fary and conducive to true knowledge: that can, be.; the 
2 when. too much made uſe of, ſeryes only to puz- 
2le and confaund the underſtanding, 10 obſerve every 
5 leaſt difference that is in things argues a quick and 
clear light ; and this keeps the underſtanding ſteady, and 
right in its way to knowledge. But though. it be uſeful 
to diſcern. every variety that is to be found in nature, yet 
it is not convenient to conſider every difference that 1s 
in. things, and divide them into diſtinct claſſes under 
every ſuch difference. This wall. run us, if followed, 
into. particulars, (for every individual has ſomething 
That differences it from another) and we ſhall be able to 
tabliſh no general truths, or elſe at leaſt ſhall. be apt 
to perplex the mind about them. The collection of 
| ſeveral things into ſeveral claſſes, gives, the mind more 
general and. larger views; but we muſt take care to 


unite them only in that, and ſo. far as, they do agree, 


for ſo far they may be. united under the conſideration: ' 
for entity; itſelf, that comprehends all things, as general 

28-it.is, may afford us clear and rational conceptions. 
| 1 we would weigh and keep.) io. minds what it is ve 
are 
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are conſidering, that would beſt inſtruct us when. we 
ſhould, or ſhould not branch into farther diſtinctions, 
which are to be taken only from a due contemplation of 
_ things; to which there is nothing more oppoſite than 
the art of verbal diſtinctions, made at pleaſure in learned 

and arbitrarily invented terms, to be applied at a ven- 
ture, without comprehending. or conveying any diſtinct 
notions ; and fo altogether fitted to artificial talk, or 
empty noiſe in diſpute, without any clearing of diffcul- 
ties, or advance in knowledge. Whatſoever ſubject we 
examine and would get knowledge in, we ſhould, I 
think, make as general and as large as it will bear; nor 
can there be any danger of this, if the idea of it de ſet - 
tled and determined: For if that be fo, we ſhall eafily 
diſtinguiſh it from any other idea, though comprehended 

under the ſame name. For it is to fence againſt the 
intanglements of equivocal words, and. the great art of 
fophiſtry which hes in them, that diſtinctions have been 
multiplied, and their uſe thought ſo neceſſary. But had 
every diſtinct abſtract idea a diſtinct known name, there 
would be little need of theſe multiplied ſcholaſtic diſ- 
tinctions, though there would be nevertheleſs as much 
need ſtill of the mind's obſerving: the differences that 
are in things, and diſcriminating them thereby one from 
another. It is not therefore the, right way to know- 
ledge, to hunt after, and fill the head with abundance of 
artificial and ſcholaſtic diſtinctions, wherewith learned 
men's writings are often filled: we ſometimes find what 
they treat of ſo divided and ſubdivided, that the mind of 
the moſt attentive reader loſes the fight of it, as it is 
more than probable the writer himſelf did; for in things 
_erumbled into duſt, it is in vain to affect or pretend 

order, or expect clearneſs. To avoid confuſion by too 

few or too many diviſions, is a great ſkill in thinking as 
Well as writing, which is but the copying our thoughts; 
but what are the boundaries of the mean between the 
two vicious exceſſes on beth hands, I think is hard to 
{ſet down in words: clear and diſtinct ideas is all that I 
yet know able to regulate it. But as to verbal diſtinc- 
tions received and applied to common terms, i. e. equi- 
vocal mg they are more properly, I think, the buſi- 
| 1 neſs 
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neſs of criticiſms and dictionaries than of real know- 


ledge and philoſophy ; ſince they, for the moſt part, ex- 
plain the meaning of words, and give us their ſeveral 
ſignifications. The dexterous management of terms, 
and being able to fend and prove with them, I know has 
and does paſs in the world for a great part of learning; 
but it is learning diſtinct from knowledge; for know- 
ledge conſiſts only in perceiving the habitudes and rela- 
tions of ideas one to another, which is done without 


words ; the intervention of a ſound helps nothing to it. 
And hence we fee that there is leaſt uſe of diſtinctions 
where there is moſt knowledge; I mean in mathema- 


tics, where men have determined ideas without known 
names to them; and ſo there being no room for equivo- 
cations, there is no need of diſtinctions. In arguing, 
the opponent uſes as comprehenſive and equivocal terms. 
as he can, to involve his adverſary in the doubtfulneſs 
of his expreſſions : this is expected, and therefore the 
anſwerer on his ſide makes it his play to diſtinguiſh as 


much as he can, and thinks he can never do it too much; 
nor can he indeed in that way wherein victory may be 


had without truth and without knowledge. This ſeems 


to me to be the art of diſputing. Uſe your words as 


captiouſly as you can in your arguing on one ſide, and 
apply diſtinctions as much as you can on the other ſide 
to every term, to nonplus your opponent ; ſo that in 
this ſort of ſcholarſhip, there being no bounds ſet to 


diſtinguiſhing, ſome men have thought all acuteneſs to 
have lain in it; and therefore in all they have read or 


thought on, their great buſineſs has been to amuſe 


_ themſelves with diſtinctions, and multiply to themſelves 


diviſions ; at leaſt, more than the nature of the thing 
required. There ſeems to me, as I faid, to be no other 
rule for this, but a due and right conſideration of things 
as they are in themſelves. He that has ſettled in his 


wind determined ideas, with names affixed to them; 
will be able both to diſcern their differences one from 


another; which is really diſtinguiſhing : and, where the 
penury of words affords not terms anſwering every diſ- 


terms to the comprehenſive and equivocal names he is 
x: . 4 7 F | forced 
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forced to make uſe of. This is all the need I know of 
diſtinguiſhing terms; and in ſuch verbal diſtinctions, 
each term of the diſtinction, joined to that whoſe ſigni- 
fication it diſtinguiſhes, is but a diſtinct name for a diſ- 
tinct idea. Where they are ſo, and men have clear and 
diſtinct conceptions that anſwer their verbal diſtinc- 
tions, they are right, and are pertinent as far as they 
ſerve to clear any thing in the ſubject under conſidera- 
tion. And this is that which ſeems to me the proper 
and only meaſure of diſtinctions and diviſions ; which 
he that will conduct his underſtanding right, muſt nor 
look for in the acuteneſs of invention, nor the authority 
of writers, but will find only in the conſideration of 
things themſelves, whether he 1s led into it by his own 
meditations, or the information of books. | 

An aptneſs to jumble things together, wherein can 
be found any likeneſs, is a fault in the underſtanding on 
the other ſide, which will not fail to miſlead it, and by 
thus lumping of things, hinder the mind from diſtinct 8 
and accurate conceptions of them. 
$. 32. To whicf let me here add ariother - Similics. 
near of kin to this, at leaſt in name, and 
that is letting the mind, upon the ſuggeſtion of any new 
notion, run immediately after ſimilies to make it the 
_ clearer to itſelf; which, though it may be a good way, 

and uſeful in the explaining our thoughts to others; yet 
it is by no means a right method to ſettle true notions 
of any thing in ourſelves, becauſe ſimilies always fail in 
ſome part, and come ſhort of that exactneſs which our 
conceptions ſhould have to things, if we would think 
aright. This indeed makes men plauſible talkers; for 
thoſe are always moſt acceptable in diſcourſe who have 
the way to let their thoughts into other men's minds 
with the greateſt eaſe and facility; whether thoſe thoughts 
are well formed and correſpond with things, matters 
not; few men care to be inſtructed but at an eaſy rate. 

They, who in their diſcourſe ſtrike the fancy, and take 
the hearers conceptions along with them as faſt as their 
words flow, are the applauded talkers, and go for the 
only men of clear thoughts. Nothing contributes ſo 

much to this as ſimilies, whereby men think they _ 
| | elves 


Elves undenſtand better, becauſe they are the better un- 
 Genſtood. Bur it is one thing to think right, and an- 
other ching to know the right way to lay our thoughts 
beforc-others with advantage and elearneſs, be they right 
er wrong. Well-choſen ſimilies, metaphors, and alle- 
gories, with: method and order, do this the beſt of any 
ching, becauſe being taken from objects already known, 
and familiar to the underſtanding, they are conceived 
as faſt as ſpoken; and the correſpondence being con- 
eluded, the thing they are brought to explain and elu- 
cidate: is thought to be underſtood too. Thus fancy 
palles for knowledge, and what is prettily ſaid is miſ- 
taken for-folid. I fay not this to dec ry metaphor, or 
with deſign to: take away that ornament of ſpeech ; my 
buſineſs here is not with rhetorivians and orators, but 
with-philaſophers and lovers of truth; to whom:Þ would 
bag leave to give this one rule whereby to try whether, 
in che application of their thoughts to any thing for the 
improvement af their knowledge, they do in truth com- 
prehend the matter before them really ſuch as it is in 
itſelf. The: way to diſcover this is to obſerve whether, 
in the laying it before themſelves or others, they make 
uſe only of borrowed: repreſentations, and ideas foreign 
taxthe things, which are applied to it by way of accom- 
moclation as bearing ſome proportion or imagined like 
neſs; to the ſubject under confideration: Figured and 
metaphorical exꝑpreſſions: do well to illuſtrate more ab- 
firul& and: unfamiliar ideas which the mind is not yet 
thoroughly aceuſtomed to; but then they muſt be made 
uie- of tod illuſtrate ideas that we already have, not to 
paint: to us thoſe which we yet have not. Such bor- 
rowed and alluſive ideas may follow real and ſolid truth, 
to ſet it off when found; but muſt by no means be ſet 
in its place, and taken for it. If all our ſearch has yet 
| reached NO, farther: than ſimilie and metaphor, we may 
aſſure ourſelves we rather fancy than know, and have 
not yet penetrated into the inſide and reality of tlie 
thing, be it what it will, but content ourſelves: with 
g imaginations; not things themſel ves, furniſh 
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F. 33. In the whole conduct of the un- agene. 
4 derſtanding, there is nothing of more mo- 
ment than to know when and where, and how far to 
give aſſent; and poſſibly there is nothing harder. It is 
very eaſily ſaid, and nobody queſtions it, that giving 
and with-holding our aſſent, and the degrees of it, ſnould 
be regulated by the evidence which things carry with 
them and yet we ſee men are not the better for this 
rule; ſome firmly embrace doctrines upon ſlight grounds, 
ſome upon no grounds, and ſome contrary to appear- 
ance: ome admit of certainty, and are not to be moved 
in What they hold: others waver in every thing, and 
there want not thoſe that reject all as uncertain. What 
then ſhall a novice, an inquiter, a ſtranger do in the 
caſe? I anſwer, uſe his eyes. There is a correſpondence 
in things, and agreement and diſagreement in ideas, 
_ diſcernible in very different degrees, and there are eyes 
in men to fee them, if they pleaſe : only their eyes may 
be dimmed or dazzled, and the diſcerning ſight in them 
impaired or loſt. Intereſt and paſſion dazzles ; the cuſ- 
tom of arguing on any ſide, even againſt our perſua- 
ions, dims the underſtanding, and makes it by degrees 
loſe the faculty of diſcerning clearly between truth and 
falſhood, and ſo of adhering; to the right ſide. It is not 
ſafe to play with errour, and dreſs it up to ourſelves or 
others in the ſhape of truth. The mind by degrees loſes 
its natural reliſh of real ſolid truth, is reconciled inſen- 
ſibly to any thing that can he dreſſed up into any feint 
appearance of it; and if the fancy be allowed the place 
of judgment at firſt in ſport, it afterwards comes by uſe 
to uſurp it; and what is recommended by this flatterer 
(that ſtudies but to pleaſe) is received for good. There 
are ſo many ways of fallacy, ſuch arts of giving colours, 
appearances and reſemblances by this court-dreſſer, the 
fancy, that he who is not wary to admit nothing but 
truth itſelf, very careful not to make his mind ſubſer- 
vient to any thing elſe, cannot but be caught. He that 
has a mind to believe, has half aſſented already; and he 
that by often arguing. againſt his own: ſenſe, impoſes 
falſhood on others, is not far from believing himſelf, 
s Thi. takes away the great diſtance there is betwixt. _— 
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and falſhood ; it brings them almoſt together, and makes. 
it no great odds, in things that approach ſo near, which 
you ake; and when things are brought to that paſs, 
Paſſion, or intereſt, &c. eaſily, and without being per- 
ceived, determine which ſhall be the right. 
Indifferency. $. 34: I have ſaid above, that we ſhould 
keep a perfect indifferency for all opinions, 
not wiſh any of them true, or try to make them appear 
ſo; but being indifferent, receive and embrace them 
according as evidence, and that alone, gives the atteſta- 
tion of truth. They that do thus, i. e. keep their minds 
indifferent to opinions, to be determined only by evi- 
dence, will always find the underſtanding has percep- 
tion enough to diſtinguiſh between evidence and no evi- 
dence, betwixt plain and doubtful ; and if they neither 
we nor refuſe their aſſent but by that meaſure, they 
will be fafe in the opinions they have. Which being 
perhaps but few, this caution will have alſo this good in 
it, that it will put them upon conſidering, and teach 
them the neceſſity of examining more than they do; 
without which the mind is but a receptacle of incon- 


ſiſtencies, not the ſtore-houſe of truths. They that do 


not keep up this indifferency in themſelves for all but 
truth, not ſuppoſed, but evidenced in themſelves, put 
coloured ſpectacles before their eyes, and look on things 
through falſe glaſſes, and then think themſelves excuſed 
in following the falſe appearances, which they them- 
ſelves put upon them. I do not expect that by this 
_ way the aſſent ſhould in every one be proportioned to 
the grounds and clearneſs wherewith every truth is ca- 
pable to be made out; or that men ſhould be perfectly 
kept from errour : that is more than human nature can 
by any means be advanced to; I aim at no fuch unat- 
tainable privilege ; I am only ſpeaking of what they 
ſhould do, who would deal fairly with their own minds, 
and make a right uſe of their faculties in the purſuit of 
truth; we fail them a great deal more than they fail us. 
Ir is miſmanagement more than want of abilities that 
men have reaſon to complain of, and which they actually 
do complain of in thoſe that differ from them. He that 
; * 9 for all but truth, ſuffers not his afſent 
to 
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to go faſter than his evidence, nor beyond it; will learn 
to examine, and examine fairly inſtead of preſuming, 
and nobody will. be at a loſs, or in danger for want of 
embracing thoſe truths which are neceſſary in his ſtation 
and circumſtances. In any other way but this, all the 
world are born to orthodoxy ; they imbibe at firſt the 
allowed opinions of their country and party, and ſo 
never queſtioning their truth, not one of an hundred 
ever examines. They are applauded for preſuming they 
are in the right. He that conſiders is a foe to ortho- 
doxy, becauſe poſſibly he may deviate from ſome of the 
received doctrines there. And thus men, without any: 
induſtry « or acquiſition of their own, inherit local truths 
(for it is not the ſame every where) and are inured to 
aſſent without evidence. This influences farther than 
is thought; for what one of an hundred of the zealous 
bigats in all parties, ever examined the tenets he is ſo. 
ſtiff in; or ever thought it his buſineſs or duty fo. to do? 
It is ſuſpected of luke-warmneſs to ſuppoſe it neceſſary, 
and a tendency to apoſtacy to go about it. And if a 
man can bring his mind once to be poſitive and fierce 
for poſitions, whoſe evidence he has never once ex- 
amined, and that in matters of greateſt concernment to 
him; what ſhall keep him from this ſhort and eaſy way 

of being i in the right in caſes of leſs moment? Thus we 
are taught to clothe our minds as we do our bodies, after 
the faſhion in vogue, and it is accounted fantaſticalneſs, 
or ſomething worſe, not to do ſo. This cuſtom (which 
who dares oppoſe?) makes the ſhort-ſighted bigots, and 
the warier ſceptics, as far as it prevails : and thoſe that 
break from it are in danger of hereſy: for taking the 
whole world, how much of it doth truth and orthodoxy 
poſſeſs together? Though it is by the laſt alone (which 
has the good luck to be every where) that errour and 
hereſy are judged of: for argument and evidence ſignify 
nothing in the caſe, and excuſe no where, but are ſure: 
to be borne down in all ſocieties by the infallible ortho- 
doxy of the place. Whether this be the way to truth 
and right aſſent, let the opinions, that take place and 
preſcribe in the ſeveral habitable parts of the earth, de- 
clare. 1 never ſaw any reaſon yet why truth might not 
9 be 
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be truſted on its own evidence: I am ſure if that be not 
able to fupport it, there is no fence againſt errour ; and 
then truth and fal hood are but names that ſtand for the 


ſame things. Evidence therefore is that by which alone 
every man is — ſhould be) taught to regulate his 


aſſent, who is then, and then 7: in the * way, 
when he follows it. 

Men deficient in knowledge are aſuany i in one of theſe 
three ſtares; either wholly ignorant, or as doubting of 
ſome propoſition they have either embraced formerly, or 
are at preſent inclined to; or laſtly, they do with aſſur- 

ance hold and. profeſs without ever having examined, 
and being convinced by well-grounded arguments. 

The firſt of theſe are in the beſt ſtate of the three, by 
having their minds yet in their perfect freedom and in- 
differency ; the likelier to purſue truth the better, hav- S 
ing NO bias yet clapped on to miſſead them. 5 

F- 35: For ignorance, with an indifferency for TY 

is nearer to it than opinion with ungrounded inclina- 
tion, which is the great ſource of errour; and they are 
more in danger to go out of the way, who are marchifiy 
under the conduct of a guide, that it is an hundred to 
one will miſlead them, than he that has not yet taken a 
ſtep, and is likeher to be prevailed on to inquire after 
the right way. The laſt of the three ſorts are in the 
wml condition of all; for if a man can * Pet | 


{be truth? uad I he has given lfte up to +" 


lye, what means is there left to recover one who can be 
aſſured without examining? To the other two this I 
crave leave to ſay, that as he that is ignorant is in the 
beſt ſtate of the two, ſo he ſhould'purſue truth in a me- 
thod ſuitable to that fate; 1. e. by inquiring directly 
into the nature of the thing itfelf, without minding the 

opinions of others, or troubling himſelf with their queſ- 
tions or diſputes about it; but te ſee what he himfelf 
can, ſincerely fearching after truth, find out. He that 
proceeds upon other principles in his ing try into any | 


ſeiences; though he be refolved to examine them and 
judge of them freely, dots yet at leaſt put himſelf _ 
: tnat 
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that ſide, and poſt himſelf in a party which he will not 
quit till he be beaten out; by which the mind is inſen- 
fbly engaged to make what defence it can, and ſo is 
unawares biaſſed. I do not ſay but a man ſhould em- 
brace ſome opinion when he has examined, elſe he exa- 
mines to no purpoſe ;. but the ſureſt and ſafeſt way is to 

have no opinion at all till he has examined, 'and that 
without any the leaſt regard to the opinions or ſyſtems 
of other men about it. For example, were it my buſi- 
_ neſs to underſtand phyſic, would not the ſafe and readier 
way be to conſult nature herfelf, and inform myſelf in 
bee hiſtory of diſeaſes and their cures; than eſpouſing 


the principles of the dogmatiſts, methodiſts, or che- 
miſts, to engage in all the diſputes concerning either of 
thoſe ſyſtems, and ſuppoſe it to be true, till T have tried 
what they can ſay to beat me out of it? Or, ſuppoſing 
that Hippocrates, or any other book, infallibly contains 
the whole art of phyfic ; would not the direct way be to 
ſtudy, read, and conſider that book, weigh and compare 
the parts of it to find rhe truth, rather than eſpouſe the 
doctrines of any party? who, though they acknowledge 
his authority, have already interpreted and wire drawn 
all his text to their own ſenſe; the tincture whereof, 
when I have imbibed, I am more in danger to miſun- 
derſtand his true meaning, than if I had come to him 
with a mind ubfn fe by doctors and conimentators 
of my ſect; whoſe reaſonings, interpretation, and lan- 
guage, which I have been uſed to, will of courſe make 
all chime that way, and make another, and perhaps the 
genuine meaning of the author ſeem harth, ſtrained; and 
uncouth to me. For words having naturally none of 
their own, carry that ſignification to che hearer, that he 
is uſed to put upon them, whatever be the ſenſe of him 
that uſes them. This, I think, is vifibly ſo; and if it 
be, he that begins to have any doubt of any of bis tenets, 
which hie received without examination, ought; as mueh 
as he can, to put himfelf wholly into this ſtate of igno- 
rance in reference to that queſtion; and throwing'wholly 
by all his farmer notions, and the opinions of others, 
examine, with a perfect indifferency, the queſtion in its 
an ; without any inclination to either ſide, or any 


8 regard 
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regard to his or others unexamined opinions. This I 
own 1s no caſy thing to do; but I am not inquiring the 


eaſy way to opinion, but the tight way to truth; which 
they muſt follow who will deal fairly with their own un- 


derſtandings and their own ſouls. 


' Queſtion. | $. 36. The indifferency. that I here pro- 


poſe will alſo enable them to ſtate the queſ- 


tion right, which they are in doubt about, without which 
they can never come to a fair and clear deciſion of it. 


ETAL §. 37. Another fruit from this indiffe- 
rance, * krency, and the conſidering things in them- 
ſelves abſtract from our own opinions and 


other men's notions and diſcourſes on them, will be, 
that each man will purſue his thoughts in that method 
which will be moſt agreeable to the nature of the thing, 


and to his apprehenſion of what it ſuggeſts to him.; in 
which he ought to proceed with regularity and conſtan- 
cy, until he come to a well-grounded reſolution wherein 
he may acquieſce. If it be objected that this will re- 


| quire every man to be a ſcholar, and quit all his other 


buſineſs, and betake himſelf wholly to ſtudy ; I anſwer, 
1 propoſe no more to any one than he has time for, 


Some men's ſtate and condition requires no great extent 


of knowledge ; the neceſſary proviſion for life ſwallows 


the greateſt part of their time. But one man's want of 


leiſure is no excuſe for the oſcitancy and ignorance of 
thoſe who have time to ſpare ; and every one has enough 


to get as much knowledge as is required and expected 


of him, and he that does not that, i is in love with igno- 
rance, and is accoũntable for it. 


| * 6. 38. The variety of diſtempers i in men's 


ion minds is as great as of thoſe in their bodies; 

. ſome are epidemic, few ſcape them; and 
every one too, if he would look into himſelf, would find 
ſome defect of his particular genius. There is ſcarce 
any. one without ſome idioſyncraſy that he ſuffers by. 


This man preſumes upon his parts, that they will not 
fail him at time of need; and ſo thinks it ſuperfluous 


labour to make any proviſion before-hand. His un- 
derſtanding is to him like Fortunatus's purſe, which is 
always to furniſh him, without ever Putting any thing 
| | | into 
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into it before-hand and ſo he fits ſtill ſatisfied, without 
endeavouring to ſtore his underſtanding with know- 
ledge. It is the ſpontaneous product of the country, 
and what need of labour in tillage? Such men may 
Ipread their native riches before the ignorant; but they 
were beſt not come to ſtreſs and trial with the ſkilful. 
We are born ignorant of every thing. The ſuperficies 
of things that ſurround them, make impreſſions on the 
negligent, but nobody penetrates into the inſide without 
labour, attention, and induſtry. Stones and timber 
grow of themſelves, but yet there is no uniform pile 
with ſymmetry and convenience to lodge in without 
toil and pains. God has made the intellectual world 
harmonious and beautiful without us; but it will never 
come into our heads all at once; we muſt bring it home 
piece-meal, and there ſet it up by our own induſtry, or 
elſe we ſhall have nothing but darkneſs and a chaos 
within, whatever order and light there be in things 
without us. 

F. 39. On the other FF there are others . 
that depreſs their own minds, deſpond at dy.” | 
the firſt difficulty, and conclude that the Sy 
getting an inſight in any of the ſciences, or making any 
progreſs in knowledge farther than ſerves their ordinary 
buſineſs, is above their capacities. Theſe fit ſtill, be- 
_ cauſe they think they have not legs to go; as the others 
I laſt mentioned do, becauſe they think they have wings 
to fly, and can ſoar on high when they pleaſe. | To theſe 
latter one may for anſwer apply the proverb, © Uſe legs 
and have legs.” Nobody knows what ſtrength of parts 
he has till he has tried them. And of the underſtand- 
ing one may moſt truly ſay, that its force is greater 
generally than it thinks, till it is put to it. Vireſque 
| * uirit eundo.“ 

nd therefore the proper a bene is but to ſet 


the mind to work, and apply the thoughts vigorouſly 


to the buſineſs ; for it holds in the ſtruggles of the mind 
as in.thoſe of war, Dum putant ſe vincere vicere ;”” 
A perſuaſion that we ſhall overcome any difficulties that 
we meet with in the ſciences, ſeldom fails to carry us 


through them. Nobody s the ſtrength of his 
Vor. . (C40 mind, 
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mind, and the force of ſteady and regular application, 
till he has tried. This is certain, he that ſets out upon 
weak legs, will not only go farther, but grow ſtronger 

too than one, who with a vigorous conſtitution and firm 
limbs, only fits ſtill. FE” | F 


* 


Something of kin to this, men may obſerve in them- 
. ſelves, when the mind frights itſelf (as it often does) 
with any thing reflected on in groſs, and tranſiently 
viewed confuſedly, and at a diſtance. Things thus of- 
fered to the mind, carry the ſhow of nothing but diffi- 
culty in them, and are thought to be wrapt up in im- 
penetrable obſcurity. But the truth is, theſe are no- 
thing but ſpectres that the underſtanding raiſes to itſelf. 
to flatter its own lazineſs. It ſees nothing diſtinctly in 
things remote, and in a huddle ; and therefore concludes 
too faintly, that there is nothing more clear to be diſ- 
covered in them. It is but to approach nearer, and that 
miſt of our own raiſing that inveloped them will re- 
move; and thoſe that in that miſt appeared hideous 
giants not to be grappled with, will be found to be of 
the ordinary and natural ſize and ſhape. Things, that 
in a remote and confuſed view ſeem very obſcure, muſt 
be approached by gentle and regular ſteps; and what is 
moſt viſible, eaſy and obvious in them firſt conſidered. 
Reduce them into their diſtinct parts; and then in their 
due order bring all that ſnould be known concerning 
every one of thoſe parts into plain and fimple queſtions ; 
and then what was thought obſcure, perplexed, and too 
hard for our weak parts, will lay itſelf open to the un- 
derſtanding in a fair view, and let the mind into that 
which before it was awed with, and kept at a diſtance 
from, as wholly myſterious. I appeal to my reader's 
experience, whether this has never happened to him, 
eſpecially when, buſy on one thing, he has occaſionally 
reflected on another. I aſk him whether he has never 
thus been ſcared with a ſudden opinion of mighty diffi- 
culties, which yet have'vaniſhed, when he has ſeriouſly 
and methodically applied himſelf to the conſideration of 
this ſeeming terrible ſubject; and there has been no 
other matter of aſtoniſhment left, but that he amuſed” 
himſelf with ſo diſcouraging a proſpect of his own raiſ- 
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ing, about a matter, which in the handling was found 
to have nothing in it more ſtrange nor intricate than 
ſeveral other things which he had long ſince, and with 
_ eaſe maſtered. This experience would teach us how to 
deal with ſuch bugbears another time, which ſhould - 
rather ſerve to excite our vigour than enervate our in- 
duſtry. The ſureſt way for a learner in this, as in all 
other caſes, is not to advance by jumps and large ſtrides ; 
let that which he ſets himſelf to learn next, be indeed 
the next; 1. e. as nearly conjoined with what he knows 
already as is poſſible ; let it be diſtinct but not remote 
from it: Let it be new, and what he did not know be- 
fore, that the underſtanding may advance; but let it be 
as little at once as may be, that its advances may be 
clear and ſure. All the ground that it gets this way it 
will hold. This diſtinct gradual growth in knowledge 
is firm and ſure; it carries its own light with it in every 
ſtep of its progreſſion in an eaſy and orderly train; than 
which there is nothing of more uſe to the underſtanding. 
And though this perhaps may ſeem a very flow and 
lingering way to knowledge; yet I dare confidently al- 
firm, that whoever will try it in himſelf, or any one he 
will teach, ſhall find the advances greater in this method, 
than they would in the ſame ſpace of time have been in 
any other he could have taken. The greateſt part of 
true knowledge lies in a diſtinct perception of things in 
themſelves diſtinct. And ſome men give more clear 
light and knowledge by the bare diſtinct ſtating of a 
queſtion, than others by talking of it in groſs, whole 
hours together. In this, they who ſo ſtate a queſtion, 
do no more but ſeparate and diſentangle the parts of it 
one from another, and lay them, when ſo diſentangled, | 
in their due order. This often, without any more ado; 
reſolves the doubt, and ſhows the mind where the truth 
lies. The agreement or diſagreement of the ideas in 
queſtion, when they are once ſeparated and diſtinctlx 
conſidered, is, in many caſes,” preſently perceived, and 
| thereby clear and laſting knowledge gained; whereas 
things in groſs taken up together, and ſo lying together 
in confuſion, can produce in the mind but a confuſed, 
which in effect is no, knowledge; or at leaſt, when it 
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comes to be examined and made ufe of, will prove little 
better than none. I therefore take the liberty to repeat 
here again what I have ſaid elſewhere, that in learning 
any thing as little ſhould be propoſed to the mind at 
once as is poſſible ; and, that being underſtood and fully 
maſtered, to proceed to the next adjoining part'yet un- 
kyown ; ſimple, unperplexed propoſition belonging to 
the matter in hand, and tending to the rs. ere 3 
principally deſigned. WT 
Analogy. K. 40. Analogy is of great aſe to the 
mind in many caſes, eſpecially in natural 
philoſophy ; and that part of it chiefly which conſiſts - 
in happy and ſucceſsful experiments. But here we muſt | 
take care that we keep ourſelvez within that wherein 
the analogy conſiſts.” For example, the acid oil of vi- 
triol is found to be good in ſuch a caſe, therefore the 
ſpirit of nitre or vinegar may be uſed in the like caſe. 


If the good effect of it be owing wholly to the acidity 


of it, the trial may be juſtified ; but if there be ſome- 
thing elſe beſides the acidity in the oil of vitriol, which 
produces the good we deſire in the caſe; we miſtake 


that for analogy, which is not, and ſuffer our under- 
ſtanding to be miſguided by a en fuppoſition of ana- 


logy where there is none. 
Aﬀociation, F. 41. bot I have; in the ſeen: book 
of my eſſay concerning human underſtand- 
ing, treated of the affociation of ideas; yet having done 
it there hiſtorically, as giving a view of the underſtand- 
ing in this as well as its ſeveral other ways of operating, 
rather than deſigning there to inquire into the remedies 
that ought to be applied to it; it will, under this latter 
conſideration, afford other matter of: thought to thoſe 
who have a mind to inſtruct themſelves thoroughly | im 
the right way of conducting their underſtandings; and 


that the rather, becauſe this, if I miſtake not, is as fre- 


quent a cauſe of miſtake and errour in us, as perhaps 
any thing elſe that can be named; and is a diſeaſe of the 


mind as hard to be cured as any; it being a very hard 


thing to convince any one that things are not ſo, and 
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By this one eaſy and unheeded miſcarriage of the un- 
derſtanding, ſandy and looſe foundations become infal- 
1ible principles, and will not ſuffer themſelves to be 
touched or queſtioned; ſuch unnatural connexions be- 
come by cuſtom as natural to the mind as ſun and light, 
fire and warmth go together, and ſo ſeem to carry with 
them as natural an evidence as ſelf- evident truths them- 
ſelves. - And where then ſhall one with hopes of ſucceſs 
begin the cure? Many men firmly embrace falſhood for 
truth ; net only: becauſe they never thought otherwiſe; 
but alſo becauſe, thus blinded as they have been from 
the beginning, they never could think otherwiſe; at 
leaſt without a vigour of mind able to conteſt the em- 
pire of habit, and look into its own principles; a free- 
dom which few men have the notion of in themſelves, 
and fewer are allowed the practice of by others; it being 
the great art and buſineſs of the teachers and guides in 
moſt ſects to ſuppreſs, as much as they can, this funda- 
mental duty which every man owes himſelf, and is the 
firſt ſteady ſtep towards right and truth in the whole 
train of his actions and opinions. This would give one 
reaſon to ſuſpect, that ſuch teachers are conſcious to 
themſelves of the falſhood or weakneſs of the tenets they 
profeſs, fince they will not ſuffer the grounds whereon 
they are built to be examined ; whereas thoſe who ſeck 
truth only, and defire to 6wn and propagate nothing. 
elſe, freely expoſe their principles to the teſt ; are pleaſed 
to have them examined; give men leave to reject them 
if they can; and if there be any thing weak and unſound 
in them, are willing to have it detected, that they them- 
ſelves, as well as others, may not lay any ſtreſs upon 
any received propoſition beyond what the evidence of 
its truths will warrant and allow. 
There is, I know, a great fault among all ſorts of 
people of principling their children and ſcholars ; which 
at laſt, when looked into, amounts to no more, but 
making them imbibe their teacher's notions and tenets 
by an implicit faith, and firmly to adhere to them whe- 
ther true or falſe. - What colours may be given to this, 
or of what uſe it may be when practiſed upon the vul- 
gar, deſtined to labour, and given up to the ſervice of 
LOT: their 
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their bellies, I will not here inquire. But as to the in- 


genuous part of mankind, whoſe condition allows them 


leiſure, and letters, and inquiry after truth; I can ſee no 


other right way of principling them, but to take heed, 


as much as may be, that in their tender years, ideas, 
that have no natural coheſion, come not to be united in 
their heads; and that this rule be often inculcated to 
them to be their guide in the whole courſe of their lives 


and ſtudies, viz, that they never ſuffer any ideas to be 


Joined in their underſtandings, in any other or ſtronger 
combination than what their own nature and correſpon- 
dence give them; and that they often examine thoſe 
that they find linked together in their minds; whether 


this aſſociation of ideas be from the viſible agreement 


that is in the ideas themſelves, or from the habitual and 
prevailing cuſtom of the mind | Joining them thus toge- 
ther in thinking. | 

This is for caution againft this evil, before it be 
thoroughly riveted by cuſtom in the underſtanding ; but 
he, that would cure it when habit has eſtabliſnhed it, 


muſt nicely obſerve the very quick and almoſt imper- 
_ ceptible motions of the mind in its habitual actions. 


What I have faid in another place about the change of 
the ideas of ſenſe into thoſe of judgment, may be proof 
of this. Let any one not ſkilled in painting be told 
when he ſees bottles and tobacco- pipes, and other things 
ſo painted, as they are in ſome places ſhown ; that he 


does not ſee Yrotuberances, and you will not convince 


him but by the touch: He will not believe that by an 


_ inſtantaneous legerdemain of his own thoughts, one idea 


is ſubſtituted for another. How frequent inſtances may 


one meet with of this in the arguings of the learned, 
who not ſeldom, in two ideas that they have been ac- 


cuſtomed to join in their minds, ſubſtitute one for the 
other; and, I am apt to think, often without perceiv- 


ing it themſelves ? This, whilſt they are under the de- 
Ceit of it, makes them incapable of conviction, and they 


applaud themſelves as zealous champions for truth, when 
indeed they are contending for errour. And the con - 


| fuſion of two different ideas, which a cuſtomary con- 
 pexton of * in their minds hath: Fae to them almoſt 
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one, fills their head with falſe views, and their — 
- ings with falſe conſequences. JF 
F. 42. Right underſtanding conſiſts in Fallacie 
the diſcovery and adherence to truth, and ST 
that. in the perception of the viſible or probable agree- 
ment or "Ji agreement of ideas, as they are affirmed and 
denied one of another. From whence it is evident, that 
he right uſe and conduct of the underſtanding, whoſe 
1 bufinels is purely. truth and nothing elſe, is, that the 
mind ſhould be kept in a perfect indifferency, not in- 
clining to either ſide, any farther than evidence ſettles 
it by knowledge, or the overbalance of probability gives 
it the turn of aſſent and belief; but yet it is very hard 
to meet with any diſcourſe. wherein one may not per- 
ceive the author not only maintain (for that is reaſon- 
able and fit) but inclined and biaſſed to one ſide of the 
queſtion, with marks of a deſire that that ſhould be true. 
If it be aſked me, how authors who have ſuch a bias and 
lean to it may be diſcovered? I anſwer, by obſerving 


how in their writings or arguings they are often led by 


their inclinations to change the ideas of the queſtion, 
either by changing the terms, or by adding and oining 
others to them, whereby the 1deas under confideration 
are ſo varied, as to be more ſerviceable to their purpoſe, 
and to be thereby brought to an eaſier and nearer agree- 
ment, or more viſible and remoter diſagreement one 
with another. This is plain and direct ſophiſtry; but 
I am far from thinking, that wherever it is found it is 
made uſe of with defign to deceive and miſlead the 


readers. It is viſible that men's prejudices and inclina- 


tions by this way impoſe often upon themſelves ; and 
their affection for truth, under their prepoſſeſſion in 
favour of one ſide, is the very thing that leads them 
from it. Inclination ſuggeſts and ſlides into their diſ- 
courſe favourable terms, which introduce favourable 
ideas; till at laſt by this means that is concluded clear 
and evident, thus dreſſed up, which, taken in its native 
ſtate, by making uſe of none but the preciſe determined 
ideas, would find no admittance at all. The putting 
theſe gloſſes on what they affirm, theſe, as they are 
thought, handſoms, eaſy and graceful explications of 
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392 Conduct of the Underſtanding, 
what they are diſcourſing on, is ſo much the character 
of what is called and eſteemed writing well, that it is 
very: hard to think that authors will ever be perſuaded 
to leave what ſerves ſo well to propagate their opinions, 
- and procure themſelves credit in the world, for a more 
jejune and dry way of writing, by keeping to the ſame 
terms preciſely annexed to the ſame 1deas; a ſour and 
blunt ſtiffneſs | tolerable in mathematicians only, who 
force their way, and make 'truth prevail by irreſiſtible 
demonſtration” - 5 
But yet if authors cannot be prevailed with to quit 
the looſer, though more inſinuating ways of writing; 
if they will not think fit to keep cloſe to truth and in- 
ſtruction by unvaried terms, and plain unſophiſticated 
arguments; yet it concerns readers not to be impoſed 
on by fallacies, and the prevailing ways of inſinuation. 
To do this, the ſureſt and moſt effectual remedy is to 
fix in the mind the clear and diſtinct ideas of the queſ- 
tion ſtripped of words; and ſo likewiſe in the train of 
argumentation, to take up the author's ideas, neglect- 
ing his words, obſerving how they connect or ſeparate 
thoſe in the queſtion. He that does this will be able to 
caſt off all that is ſuperfluous ; he will fee what is per- . 
tinent, what coherent, what is direct to, what ſlides by, 
the queſtion. This will readily ſhow him all the foreign 
ideas in the diſcourſe, and where they were brought in; 
and though they perhaps dazzled the writer ; yet he will 
perceive that they give no light nor ſtrength to his rea- 
ſonings. „ 8 „ 
This, though it be the ſhorteſt and eaſieſt way of 
reading books with profit, and keeping one's ſelf from 
being miſled by great names or. plauſible diſcourſes ; 


— 


yet it being hard and tedious to thoſe who have not ac. 
cuſtomed themſelves to it; it is not to be expected that 


every one (amongſt thoſe few who really purſue truth) 
ſhould this way guard his underſtanding from being im- 


poſed on by the wilful, or at leaſt undeſigned fophiſtry, 


which creeps into moſt of the books of argument. They, 
that write againſt their conviction, or that, next to 
them, are reſolved to maintain the tenets of a party they 
are engaged in, cannot be ſuppoſed to re) „ 
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that may help to defend their cauſe, and therefore ſuch 
ſhould 'be read with the greateſt caution. And they, 
who write for opinions they are ſincerely perſuaded of, 
and believe to be true, think they may ſo far allow 
themſelves to indulge their laudable affection to truth, 
as to permit their eſteem of it to give it the beſt colours, 
and ſet it off with the beſt expreſſions and dreſs they 
can, thereby to gain it the eaſieſt entrance into the minds 
of their readers, and fix it deepeſt there. 
One of thoſe being the ſtate of mind we may juſtly 
ſuppoſe moſt writers to be in, it is fit their readers, 
who apply to them for inſtruction, ſhould not lay by 
that caution which becomes a ſincere purſuit of truth, 
and ſhould make them always watchful againſt what- 
ever might conceal or miſrepreſent it. If they have 
not the {ſkill of repreſenting to themſelves the author's 
ſenſe by pure ideas ſeparated from ſounds, and thereby 
diveſted of the falſe lights and deceitful ornaments of 
ſpeech ; this yet they ſhould do, they ſhould keep the 
| preciſe queſtion ſteadily in' their minds, carry it along 
with them through the whole diſcourſe, and ſuffer not 

the leaſt alteration in the terms, either by addition, ſub- 
traction, or ſubſtituting any other. This every one can 
do who has a mind to it; and he that has not a mind to 

It, it is plain, makes his underſtanding only the ware- 

houſe of other men's lumber ; 1 mean falſe and uncon- 
cluding reaſonings, rather than a repoſitory of truth for 
his own uſe; which will prove ſubſtantial, and ſtand 
him in ſtead, when he has occaſion for it. And whe- 
ther ſuch an one deals fairly by his own mind, and con- 
ducts his own underſtanding right, I leave to his own 
underſtanding to judge. gy 8 
F. 43. The mind of man being very nar- 
row, and ſo flow in making acquaintance 
with things, and taking in new truths, that | 
no one man is capable, in a much longer life than ours, 
to know all truths; it becomes our prudence, in our 
ſearch after knowledge, to employ our thoughts abour 
fundamental and material queſtions, carefully avoiding 
thoſe that are trifling, and not ſuffering ourſelves to 
diverted from our main even purpoſe, by thoſe that are 
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394 Conduct of the Underſtanding. 
merely incidental. How much of many young men's 
time is thrown away in purely logical, inquiries, I need 
not mention. This is no better than if a man, who was 
to be a painter, ſhould ſpend all his time in examining 
the threads of the ſeveral cloths he is to paint upon, and 
counting the hairs of each pencil and bruſh he intends 
to ufe in the laying on of his colours. Nay, it is much 
worſe than for a young painter to ſpend his apprentice- 
ip in ſuch uſeleſs niceties ; for he, at the end of all his 
pains to no purpoſe, finds that it is not painting, nor 
any help to it, and ſo is really to no purpoſe : whereas 
men deſigned for ſcholars have often their heads ſo filled 
and warmed with diſputes on logical queſtions, that 
they take thoſe airy uſeleſs notions for real and ſubſtan- 
tial knowledge, and think their underſtandings ſo well 
furniſhed with ſcience, that they. need not look any far- 
ther into the nature of things, or deſcend to the me- 
chanical drudgery of experiment and inquiry. This is 
fo obvious a miſmanagement of the underſtanding, and 
that in the profeſſed way to knowledge, that it could 
not be paſſed by; to which might be joined abundance 
of queſtions, and the way of handling of them in the 
ſchools. What faults in particular of this kind, every 
man is, or may be guilty of, would be infinite to enu- 
-merate ; it ſuffices to have ſhown that ſuperficial and 
Might diſcoveries and obſervations that contain nothing 
of moment in themſelves, nor ſerve as clues to lead us 
Into farther knowledge, ſhould not be thought worth 
our ſearching after. PE 
There are fundamental truths that lie at the bottom, 
the baſis upon which a great many others reſt, and in 


* 


«4 of 


which they have their confiſtency. Theſe are teeming 
truths, rich in ſtore, with which they furniſh the mind, 
and, like the lights of heaven, are not only beauriful 
and · entertaining in themſelves, but give light and evi- 
dence ta other things, that without them could not be 
ſeen or known. Such is that admirable diſcovery of 
Mr. Newton, that all bodies gravitate to one another, 
- which may be counted as the baſis of natural philoſo- 
phy; which, of what uſe it is to the underſtanding of 
rhe great frame of our ſolar ſyſtem, he has to the aſto- 
_ RRR 1 
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niſhment of the learned world ſnown; and how much 
farther it would guide us in other things, if rightly pur- 
ſued, is not yet known. Our Saviour's great rule, that 
« we ſhould love our neighbour as ourſelves,” is ſuch a 
fundamental truth for the regulating human ſociety, 
that, I think, by that alone, one might without diffi- 
culty determine all the caſes and doubts in ſocial mora- 
lity. Theſe and ſuch as theſe are the truths we ſhould 


endeavour to find out, and ſtore our minds with. Which 


leads me to another thing in the conduct of the under- 
ſtanding that is no leſs neceſſary, viz. 

$. 44. To accuſtom ourſelves, in any 
queſtion propoſed, to examine and find out 
upon what it bottoms. Moſt of the difficulties that 
come in our way, when well conſidered and traced, lead 
us to ſome propoſition, which, known to be true, clears 
the doubt, and gives an eaſy ſolution of the queſtion ; 3 
whilſt topical and ſuperficial arguments, of which there 
is ſtore to be found on both ſides, filling the head with 
variety of thoughts, and the mouth vith copious diſ- 
courſe, ſerve only to amuſe the underſtanding, and en- 
tertain company without coming to the bottom of the 
queſtion, the only place of reſt and ſtability for an in- 
quiſitive mind, whoſe tendency is only to truth and 
knowledge. 
For example, if it be demanded, whether the grand 
ſeignior can lawfully take what he will from any of his 
people? This queſtion cannot be reſolved without com- 
ing to a certainty, whether all men are naturally equal ; 
for upon that it turns ; and that truth well ſettled in the 
underſtanding, and carried in the mind through the va- 


3 


rious debates concerning the various rights of men in 


ſociety, will go a great way in putting an end to them, 
and ſhowing on which fide the truth 1s. 
F. 45. There is ſcarce any thing more 1 
for the improvement of knowledge, for the En 
caſe of life, and the diſpatch of, buſineſs, 
than for a man to be able to diſpoſe of his own thoughts ; ; 
and there is ſcarce any thing harder in the whole con- 
duct of the underſtanding than to get a full maſtery over 
it. The wat. in a waking man, has always ſome 
| object 
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396. Conduct of the Underflanding. 
object that it applies itſelf to; which; when we are lazy 
or unconcerned, we can eaſily change, and at pleaſure 
transfer our thoughts to another, and from thence to a 
third, which has no relation to either of the former. 
Hence men forwardly conclude, and frequently ſay, no- 
thing is ſo free as thought, and it were well it were ſo; 
but the contrary will be found true in ſeveral inſtances ; 
and there are many caſes wherein there is nothing more 
reſty and ungovernable than our thoughts: They will 
not be directed what objects to purſue, nor be taken off 
from thoſe they have once fixed on; but run away with 
a man in outfit of thoſe ideas they have in view, let 
him do what he can. + 4 3 9 
I will not here mention again what I have above taken 
notice of, how hard it is to get the mind, narrowed by 
a cuſtom of thirty or forty years ſtanding to a ſcanty 
collection of obvious and common ideas, to enlarge itſelf 
to a more copious ſtock, and grow into an acquaintance 
with thoſe that would afford more abundant matter of 
uſeful contemplation ; it is not of this I am here ſpeak- 
ing. The inconveniency I would here repreſent, and 
find a remedy. for, is the difficulty there is ſometimes to 
transfer our minds from one ſubject to another, in caſes 
where the ideas are equally familiar to us. 
Matters, that are recommended to our thoughts by 
any of our paſſions, take poſſeſſion of our minds with a 
Kind of authority, and will not be kept out or diſlodged ; 
bur, as if the paſſion that rules were, for the time, the 
ſheriff. of the place, and came with all the poſſe, the 
underſtanding. is ſeized and taken with the object it in- 
troduces, as if it had a legal right to be alone conſidered 
there. There is ſcarce any body, I think, of ſo calm a 
remper who hath not ſome time found this tyranny on 
his underſtanding, and ſuffered under the inconvenience 
of it. Who is there almoſt, whoſe mind, at ſome time 
or other, love or anger, fear or grief, has not ſo faſtened 
to ſome clog, that it could not turn itſelf to any other 
object? I call it a clog, for it hangs upon the mind ſo 
as to hinder its vigour and activity in the purſuit of other | 
contemplations; and advances itſelf little or not at all 
in the Knowledge of the thing which it ſo cloſely hugs 
| an 
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and conſtantly pores on. Men thus poſſeſſed, are ſome- 
times as if they were ſo in the worſt fenſe, and lay under 
the power of an inchantment. They ſee not what paſſes 


before their eyes; hear not the audible diſcourſe of the 


company; and when by any ſtrong application to them 


they are rouſed a little, they are like men brought to 
themſelves from ſome remote region; whereas in truth 
they come no farther than their ſecret cabinet within, 


where'they have been wholly taken up, with the puppet, 


which is for that time appointed for their entertainment. 
The ſhame that ſuch dumps cauſe to well-bred people, 
when it carries them away from the company, where 


they ſhould bear a part in the converſation, is a ſuffi- 


cient argument, that it is a fault in the conduct of our | 
_ underſtanding, not to have that power over it as to make 


uſe of it to thoſe purpoſes, and on thoſe occaſions 
wherein we have need of its aſſiſtance. The mind 


ſhould be always free and ready to'turn itſelf to the va- 


riety of objects that occur, and allow them as much con- 


A as ſhall for that time be thought fit. To be 
engroſſed ſo by one object, as not to be prevailed on to 
leave it for another that we judge fitter for our contem- 
plation, is to make it of no uſe to us. Did this ſtate 
of mind remain always ſo, every one would, without 


ſcruple, give it the name of perfect madneſs; and whilſt 


it does laſt, at whatever intervals it returns, ſuch a ro- 


tation of thoughts about the ſame object no more carries 


us forward towards the attainment of knowledge, than 


getting upon a mill-horſe whilſt he jogs on in his cir- 
cular track would carry a man a journey. 


I grant ſomething muſt be allowed to legitimate paſ- 


ſions, and to natural inclinations. Every man, beſides 
occaſional affections, has beloved ſtudies, and choſe the 
mind will more cloſely ſtick to; but yet it is beſt that 


it ſhould be always at liberty, 4110 under the free diſpoſal 
of the man, and to act how and upon what he directs. 


This we ſhould endeavour to obtain, unleſs we would 


be content with ſuch a flaw in our underſtanding, that | 


ſometimes we ſhould be as it were without it ; for it is 
| vom Hat better than ſo in caſes where we cannot make 
| uſe 
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ba of it to thoſe . we would, and which ſtand 
reſent need of it. 
ut before fit remedies can be thought on for this 


diſeaſe, we muſt know the ſeveral cauſes of it, and 
thereby regulate the cure, if we will hope to labour with | 


ſucceſs. 

One we have already inſtanced in, . all men 
that reflect have ſo general a knowledge, and ſo often 
an experience in themſelves, that nobody doubts of it. 


A prevailing paſſion ſo pins down our thoughts to the 


object and concern of it, that a man paſſionately in love 


cannot bring himſelf to think of his ordinary affairs, or 


a kind mother, drooping under the loſs of a child, is 


not able to bear a part as ſhe was wont in the diſcourſe 


of the company or converſation of her friends. 
But chough paſſion be the moſt obvious and general, 


yet it is not the only cauſe that binds up the underſtand- 
ing, and confines it for the time to one object, from 


which it will not be taken off. 


Beſides this, we may often find that the underſtand- . 
ing, when it has a while employed itſelf upon a ſubject 


which either chance, or ſome ſlight accident, offered to 


it, without the intereſt or recommendation of any paſ- 


fion ; works itſelf into a warmth, and by degrees gets 


into a career, wherein, like a bowl down a hill, it in- 


creaſes its motion by going, and will not be ſtopped or 


diverted; though, when the heat is over, it ſees all this 
earneſt application was about a trifle not worth a thought, 
and all the pains employed about it loſt labour. 


There is a third ſort, if I miſtake not, yet lower than 


this ; it is a ſort of childiſhneſs, if I may ſo ſay, of the 


underſtanding, wherein, during the fit, it plays with 


and dandles ſome infignificant puppet to no end, nor 


with any deſign at all, and yet cannot eaſily be got off 


from it. Thus ſome trivial ſentence, or a ſcrap of poe- 
try, will ſometimes get into men's heads, and make 


ſuch a chiming there, that there is no ſtiHing of it; no 


peace to be obtained, nor attention to any thing elſe, 


but this impertinent gueſt will take up the mind and , 


poſſeſs the thoughts in ſpite of all endeavours to get 
rid of it. Whether every one hath experimented in 
them- 
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themſelves this troubleſome intruſion of ſome friſkin 
ideas. which thus importune the underſtanding, and hin- 
der it from being better employed, I know not. Bur 


perſons of very good parts, and thoſe more than one, 1 
have heard ſpeak and complain of it themſelves. The 


reaſon I have to make this doubt, is from what I have 


known in a caſe ſomething of kin to this, though much 


odder, and that is of a ſort of viſions that ſome peopte 


have lying quiet, but perfectly awake, in the dark, or 
with their eyes ſhut. It is a great variety of faces, moſt 
commonly very odd ones, that appear to them in a train 
one after another ; ſo that having had juſt the ſight of 


the one, it immediately paſſes away to give place to an- 


other, that the ſame inſtant ſucceeds, and has as quick 
an exit as its leader; and ſo they march on in a conſtant 


ſucceſſion; nor can any one of them by any endeavour 
be ſtopped or retained beyond the inſtant of its appear- 


ance, but is thruſt out by its follower, which will have 
its turn. Concerning this fantaſtical phenomenon I 


have talked with ſeveral people, whereof ſome have been 


perfectly acquainted with it, and others have been fo 


wholly ſtrangers to'it, that they could hardly be brought 


to conceive or believe it. I knew a lady of excellent 
parts, who had got paſt thirty without having ever had 


the leaſt notice of any ſuch thing; ſhe was ſo great a 


ſtranger to it, that when ſhe heard me and another talk 


ing of it, could ſcarce forbear thinking we bantered her; 
but ſome time after drinking a large doſe of dilute tea, 


(as ſhe was ordered by a phyſician) going to bed, ſhe. 


told us at next meeting, that ſhe had now experimented 
what our diſcourſe had much ado to perſuade her of. 
She had ſeen a. great variety of faces in a long train, ſuc- 


ceeding one another, as we had deſcribed ; they were 


all ſtrangers and intruders, ſuch as ſhe had no acquaint- 
ance with before, nor ſought after then; and as they 


came of themſelves they went too; none of them ſtayed 


a moment, nor could be detained by all the endeavours 
ſne could uſe, but went on in their ſolemn proceſſion, 


juſt appeared and then vaniſhed, This odd phænome- 


non ſeems to have a mechanical cauſe, and to depend 


upon 
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400 Conduct f the Underſtanding. 
upon the matter and motion of the blood or animal 
ſpirits. 
When the fancy. i is bound by paſſion, 1 know no way 
to ſet the mind free and at liberty, to proſecute what 
thoughts the man would make choice of, but to allay 
the preſent paſſion, or counterbalance it with another; 
which is an art to be got by ſtudy, and acquaintance 
with the paſſions. _ | 
Thoſe who find themſelves apt to be carried away 
with the ſpontaneous current of their own thoughts, not 
excited by any paſſion or intereſt, muſt be very wary 
and careful in all the inſtances of it to ſtop it, and n ai 
humour their minds in being thus criflingly buſy. 
Know the value of their corporeal liberty, and _ 
fore ſuffer not willingly fetters and chains to be put 
upon them. To have the mind captivated is, for the 
time, certainly the greater evil of the two, and deſerves 
our utmoſt care and endeavours to preſerve the freedom 
of our better part. In this caſe our pains will not be 
loſt ; ſtriving and ſtruggling will prevail, if we con- 
ſtantly, on all ſuch occaſions, make uſe of it. We muſt 
never indulge theſe trivial attentions of thought; as ſoon 
as we find the mind makes itſelf a buſineſs of nothing, : 
we ſhould immediately diſturb and check it, introduce 
new and more ſerious conſiderations, and not. leave till 
we have beaten it off from the purſuit. it was upon. 
This, at firſt, if we have let the contrary practice grow 
to an habir, will perhaps be difficult; but conſtant en- 
deavours will by degrees prevail, and at laſt make 1t 
eaſy. And when a man is pretty well advanced, and 
can command his mind off at pleaſure from incidental | 
and undeſigned purſuits, it may not be amiſs for him to 
go on farther, and make attempts vpon meditations of 
greater moment, that at the laſt he may have a full + 
power over his own mind, and be ſo fully maſter of his 
own thoughts, as to be able to transfer them from one 
ſubject to another, with the ſame eaſe that he can lay 
by any thing he has in his hand, and take ſomething: 
elſe that he has a mind to in the room of it. This, 
liberty of mind is of great uſe both in buſineſs and SY. 
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and he that has got it will have no ſmall advantage of 
eaſe and diſpatch in all that is the choſen and uſeful 
employment of his underſtanding. : 

The third and laſt way which I mentioned the mind 
to be ſometimes taken up with, I mean the chiming of 
ſome particular words or ſentence in the memory, and, 
as it were, making a noiſe in- the head, and the like, 
ſeldom happens but when the mind is lazy, or very 
looſely and negligently employed. It were better in- 
deed to be without ſuch impertinent and uſeleſs repeti- 
tions: any obvious idea, when it is roving careleſsly at 
a venture, being of more uſe, and apter to ſuggeſt ſome- 
thing worth conſideration, than the inſignificant buzz 
of purely empty ſounds. But ſince the rouſing of the 
mind, and ſetting the underſtanding on work with ſome 
degrees of vigour, does for the moſt part preſently ſet 
it free from theſe idle companions ; it may not be amiſs, 
whenever we find ourſelves troubled with them, to make 
uſe of ſo profitable a remedy that is always at hand. 
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SOME THOUGHTS s 
| Eoxernning 
GENTLE 15 * 
ö . 5 a N 2 = 1-6 | 
» EADING is tor the improvement of the under- 
ſtanding. _ 
| The: improvement of the underſtanding is 5 two 
end! firſt, for our own inęreaſe of knowledge; ſecondly, 
to enable us to deliver and make out that knowledge to 
others. _ 
The latter of theſe, if i it be not the chief end of ſtudy | 
in a gentleman ; yet it is at leaſt equal to the other, ſince 
the greateſt part of his buſineſs and uſefulneſs in the 
world is by the influence of what He ſays, * or writes to 
others, 
The extent of our knowledge cannot exceed the extent, : 
of our ideas. Therefore he, Who would be univerſally 
knowing, muſt acquaint himſelf with the objects of all 
ſciences. ' But this is not neceſſary to a gentleman, 
whoſe proper calling is the ſervice of his country; and 
ſo is moſt properly | concerned in. moral and. political 3 
knowledge: and thus the, ſtudies, which more imme- 
diately belong to his calling, are thoſe. which. treat of ; 
virtues and vices, of civil ſociety, and the arts of. go⸗ 
vernment; and will take in alſq law and hiſtof yx. 
It is enough. for a gentleman to be furniſhed with. the 
ideas belonging to his calling, Which he will find i in, the; 


books that treat of the matters above-mentioned. '* 


\ 


* 
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But the next ſtep towards the improvement of his 
underſtanding, muſt be, to obſerve the connexion of 
- theſe ideas in the propoſitions, which thoſe books hold 
forth, and pretend to teach as truths ; which till a man 
2 judge, whether they be truths or no, his under- 

6 is but little improved; and he doth but think 
—— calle after the books that he hath read, without hav- 
ing any eee of ene And mare meg of much 
reading are greatly learned, but may be little knowin 

The third and laſt ſtep 22 . Tore YH - 
underſtanding, is to find out upon what foundation any 
- Propoſition advanced bottoms; and to obferve the con- 
nexion of the intermediate ideas, by which it is joined 
to that foundation, upon w hich. it 1s erected, or that 
principle, from Wh 11 is 4 7 This, in ſhort, is 
right reaſoning; and by this way alone true knowledge 
is to be got by reading and ſtudying. 

When a man, | by uſe, hath got this faculty of obſer 7 
ing and judging of the reaſoning and coherence of wi 

he reads, . how it proves what it, pretends. to teach : 
he 1 is then, and por till then, in the. right Way of i im- 
proving his nderVanging, and eolarging his knowledge 
| ing. 


But that, hav faid ; Hein not all that. a Sende, 
oe ths oy 0 f 0 reading, £ be hong Br farther take 


cate to imprave himſelf 1 in Then art lle of de in c. 
805 0 he may. "a able to malte 9 beſt ufe 15 e 


The art of ſpeaking well convſt chiefly in "9 things, 


. viz. perſpicuity, and right reaſoning 


V conliſts in che 1 7 4 of p ; for 
the ideas or thoughts, Which he woul: Fre paſs 20 
his own mind i into FM of another man. 
gives them an ealy entrance ; and it is 7h, jelight, ö 5 
men hearken to thoſe, Sham” they, eaſily . under 
. whereas what is obſcurely ſaid, dying as it is e 
uſually not only loſt, but creates a prejudice 4 

2 


hearer, as if. be that ſpoke. knew, not WAR he {a 
+ afraid, to have it under 


"The x way to obtain 52 is to read ſuch e are. 
allowed Fo d Wit N r learnt 
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priety, in the language that a man uſes. An author ex- 


cellent in this faculty, as well as ſeveral others, is Dr. 
Tillotſon, late.archbiſhop of Canterbury, in all that is 
publiſhed of his. I have choſen rather to propoſe this 
pattern, for the attainment of the att of ſpeaking clearly, 
than thoſe who give rules about it; fince we are more 
apt to learn by example, than by direction. But if · any 
one hath a mind to conſult: the maſters in the art of 
ſpeaking and writing, he may find in Tully De Ora- 
tore, and another treatiſe of his called, Olf and in 
Quintilian's Inſtitutions; and Boileau's “ Traite du 
Sublime“ »; inſtructions ene this, and the other 
Parts of ſpeaking well. e eee 
1 perſpicuity, there muſt "0 alſo right reaſon . 
without which, perſpicuity ſerves but to expoſe 
_ 8 And for the attaining of this, I ſhould 
propoſe the conſtant reading of Chillingworth, Who by 
his example will teach both perſpicuity, and the way 
of right reaſoning, better than any book that I know ; 
and therefore will. deſerve to be read upon that account 
over and. over again; [BSE to ſay wy thing of his argw- | 
ment. 

Beſides theſe books in Engliſh, Tully, Tee Vir- 
gil, Livy, and Cæſar's Commentaries; may be read to 
form one's mind to a reliſh of a * e of 1 ; 
and writing 5 

The books 1 have hitherto nas knee: been in | 
order only to writing. and ſpeaking well; not but that 
they will deſerve to be read upon other accounts. 

The ſtudy of morality, I have above mentioned as 
that that becomes a gentleman; not barely as a man, 
but in order to his buſineſs as a gentleman. Of this 
there are books enough writ both by antient and modern 
philoſophers; but the morality of the goſpel doth' ſo 
exceed them all, that, to · give a man a full knowledge 
of true morality, I ſhall ſend him to no other book; but 
the New Teſtament. But if he hath a mind to fee how 
far the heathen world carried that ſcience, and whereon 
they bottomed their ethics, he will be were and 
— re erraneenmnmm — 
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profitably entertained in Tuns Treatiſes' « De Off | 
ciis. Pei 443 

Politics contains! two parts, very Siffetehr the one 
ay the other. The one; containing the original of 
ſocieties, and the riſe and extent of political power; the: | 
other; the art of governing men in ſociety. - 
The firſt of theſe hath been ſo bandied amongſt u us, 
for theſe fixty years backward, that one can hardly miſs! 
books of this kind. Thoſe, which I think are moſt 
talked of in Engliſh, are the firſt book of Mr. Hooker's 
V Eerleſiaſtical Polity, and Mr. Algernon Sydney's 
% Diſcourſes concerning Government. The latter of 
theſe I never read. Let me here add, TWO Treatiſes 
af Government, printed in 1690 5 andi a Treatiſe of 
Civil Polity, printed this year f. To theſe one may 
add, Puffendorf De Officio Hominis & Civis,” and 
De Jure Naturali & Gentium: * "which laſt is the? 
beſt bock of that Kind. e ee 

As to the other p Nan of Funde Atte concerns the” 
art of government; 7" — hink, is beſt to be learned 
by experience and hiſtory, eſpecially that of a man's 
ovn country. And therefore I think an Engliſh gen- 
tleman ſhould be well verſed in the hiſtory of England, 
taking his riſe as far back as there are any records of it; 
Joining with it the laws that were made in the ſeveral 3 
ages, as he goes along in his hiſtory ; that he may ob- 
ſerve from thence the ſeveral turns of ſtate; and how 
they have been produced: In Mr. TyrrePs Hiſtory of 
England, he will find all along thoſe ſeveral authors 
which have treated of our affalke, and which he may 
have recourſe to, concerning any point, Which either 
his gurioſity or judgment ſhall lead him to inquire into. 

With the biſtory, he may alſo do well to read the 
antient lawyers; ſuch as Bracton, „ Fleta, Henning- 
ham, Mirror of Juſtice, “ ny lord 'Coke's Second 
Inſtitutes,? and the ff Modus tenendi Parliamentum: 
8 others of that kind which he may find quoted in 
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—＋ N written by Mr. Locke him. od 1981. 
+ * Civil Polity, A treatiſe concerning the nature. of government, 


| be.! London 17887 in 0 air tter by, Peter Ape Ta 
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che late controverſies between Mr. Petit, Mr. Tyrrel, 
Mr. Atwood, &c. with Dr, Brady; as alſo, I ſuppoſe, 
in Sedler's Treatiſe of * Rights of the Kingdom, an 

«Cuſtoms of our Anceſtors,” whereof the Fan edition 
is the beſt ; wherein he will find the antient conſtitution 
of the government of England. Os STOR 

There are two volumes of” State Tracts printed 
ſince the revolution, in which there are many things re- 
| Rating to the government of England *. 


As for general hiſtory,' Sir Walter Raleigh, and De: | 
Howel, are books to be had. He, who hath a mind to 
launch farther into that ocean, may conſult” Whear's 


Methodus legendi Hiſtorias, of the laſt edition; 
which will direct him to the authors he is to ae "and 


the method wherein he is to read them. 
To the reading f hiftory, chronology and ge 
are abſolutely neceſfary. | 
In geography, we have two general ones in Englith, E 


0 


. 
1 
* v4 by 
:, "a 
" - 
* P 


Heylin and Mol; which is the beſt of them, I know : 


not ; having not been much converſant in either of them. 


But' the laſt,” I mould think to be of moſt uſe; becauſe 


of the new diſcbveries that are made every day; tending 
to the perfection of that ſcience. Though, 1 

that the countries, which Heylin ons” are better 
treated of by him, bating what new diſcoveries ſince 


his time have added. 5 * 

Theſe two books contain REED in aal, but 
whether an Engliſh gentleman would think it worth his 
time to beſtow much pains upon that; though without 


it he cannot well underſtand a Gazette it is certain he 
: cannot well be without Camden's Britannia; »-which 
is much enlarged in the laſt, Engliſh” edition.” | A ood. 


collection of x maps is alſo neceſſary. bbs he. 
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* We have now two colleAions. of ſtate tracts; one, in two volumes in 
folio; printed in 1689 and 1692, contains *« ſeveral treatiſes. e 
the government from the year 1660 to 1689 and the other, in t 

velumes in folio; printed in 1705, 1706, and 1707, wa © Collection of 
tracts, publiſhed on occaſion o the late revolution in 1688, and during 


believe, * 


*, 


the reign of K. William III.“ © Theſe collections might have been made 5 


more complete and more convenient; eſpeciall the firſt, which is ex · 
tremely defective and incorrect. 8 | 5 
r = 
To 
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To geography, books of travels may be added. In 
chat kind, the collections made by dur countrymen, 
e and Purchas, are very good: There i is alſo a 

very. pod ood collection made by hevenot | in folio, in 
French; and by Ramuzio, in Italian; whether tranflated 
into n Engliſh or no, I —_ not. There are alſo ſeveral 
| books of travels of 8 5 Publiſhed, as 
e Roe, Brown, Gage, and. Dampier.. 

There are wo ſeveral voyages in 15 rench, which: are 
very good, as 1 rard *, Bergeron t, Sagard ., Bernier z 
125 Whether of. them are tranſlated into. Engli in, I 

W. not. 1 

There is at preſent a very good * « collection of. voya- 
ges and tr vels, never before in En gliſh, and ſuch as 
are out of print; now printing by Mr. Churchill J. 

There are FS theſe a vaſt number of or als ; 
a ſort of books that have a very good mixture of delight 
and uſefulneſs. To ſet them down all, would take up 
too much ti me and room. Thoſe I have mentioned are 
enough to begin with. 

As to chronology, 1 think Helvicus. the beſt for com- 
mon uſe; Which is not a book to be read, but to lie by, 
and be conſulted. upon occaſion. He that hath a mind 
to look faxther into chronology, may get Tallent's © Ta- 

nd Strauchius's.*® Breviarium,Temporum,”” and 
may to thoſe add Scaliger «De Emendatione Tempo- 
rum, and Petavius, if he hath a ming to engage e 
Ain that ſtudſj ß). | 
.. Thoſe, who are ES to \ have, writ beſt 
lar parts of our Engliſh: hiſtory, are Bacon, t F 


* 
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* Voya Je e Pyrard de Tod.” 8 fa nav ation. 
8 pang Fe Maldives, Moluques, Brel. 1 Faris 1 gro, 
it. 1 

= <<. Relation des voyages en Tartarie, &c. Le tout cull par Pierre 
eee fi VAmeique, u. Pa F. 

| 66 vo urons, — - Far F. 
FAT rd Theodat.” Paris 1632, 8vo. 5 |; 
TEE ire du Grand, Mogol, ac. par Francois Bernier, | 
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Paris. 1600 & 2 0 in 22mo. N 
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vn, 15 11 * Henry 4 Dowel alſo is com 

mega et K ſtory of the Reformation.. 

7 j of Spa Pulte Thyanus's 5 Hiſ- 
« tory of his on Time, ind nine 


if yn Philip de Cor * are 
of great and deſerved repu 1B” 

here are alſo ſeveral French and Engliſh 8 
and collections, ſuch as la Rochefoucault, Mel vil, Rgſhs 
worth, &c.. which give a great light to thoſe who have 


Mariana 's. 2 


2 mind to lgok, inte what hath. paſt | in w Eqrope his laſt 
nage. 


Ws 3 gentleman, for the conduct of himſelf, — ah 

ther as a private man, or gs intereſted in the goyern- 
ment of his country, nathing can be more neceſſary 
than the knowledge of men: which, thaugh- it be to be 
had chiefly from n and, next to that, from a 
judicious reading of hiſtory; yet there are books that. of 

urpoſe treat af human 88 which help to give an 
inſight into it. Such are thoſe treating of the paſſious, 


and how they are moved; whereof Ariſtotle in his ſecond 


bqpk of Rhetoric hath admirably diſcourſed, and that in 
a little compaſs. I think this Rhetoric 1 is tranſlated into 


Engliſn; if W. it may be had in Greek and Latin $95 | 


gether. 4 | 

La Bruyere's 3 Cen are alſo an e 
8 ove of painting; I think it is alſo tranſlated out of 
French into Engliſh, 

Satyrical ci alſo, ſuch as Juvenal, and Perſius, 
and above all Horace; though they paint the deformi- 
ties of men, yet they thereby teach us to know them. 

There is another uſe of reading, which is for diver- 
ſion and delight. Such are poetical writings, eſpecially 
dramatic, if they be free from prophaneneſs, obſcenity, 
and what corrupts good manners ; for ſuch pitch ſhould 
not be handled, 

Of all the books of fiction, I know none that equals 
ce Cervantes's Hiſtory of Don Quixote“ in uſefulneſs, 
pleaſantry, and a conſtant decorum. And indeed no 
writings can be pleaſant, which have not nature at the 
bottom, and are not drawn after her copy. 

There is another ſort of books, which I had almoſt 


forgot, with which a * s ſtudy ought to be N | 
IF 
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Furniſhed, viz. dictonaries of all kinds. For the Latin 
tongue, Littleton, Cooper, Calepin, and Robert Ste- 
phens's © Theſaurus Linguæ Latinæ, and Voſſii © 
« Etymologicum Linguæ Latine.” Skinner's © Lexi- 
«© con Etymologicum, i 18 an excellent one of that kind, 
for the Engliſh tongue. Cowel's © Interpreter” is uſe- ; 
ful for the law terms. 'Spelman's © Gloſſary** is a very 
uſeful' and learned back And Selden's Titles of 
« Honour,” a gentleman ſhould not be without. Bau- | 
drand hath a very good © Geographical Dictionary.“ 
And there are ſever etal hiſtorical ones, which are of uſe ; 
as Lloyd's, Hoffman” s, Moreri's. And Bayle's i incom- 
parable dictionary, is ſomething of the ſame kind. He 
that hath occaſion to look into books written in Latin 
fince the decay of the Roman em ire, and the purity of 
the Latin tongue, cannot be well without Du C Cange's. 
re Gloſſarĩium mediæ & infimæ Latinitatis. . 
Among the books above ſet down; I mentioned voſ- 
fins 8 Et ymologicum Linguz Latinæ; all his works 
are lately printed in Holland in fix tomes. They are 
fit books for a gentleman's library, containing 12 995 
learned diſcourſes S d all the ſciences.” 5 
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* ATTER wy ok end ſolid ee whicte 


makes ſo many particular diſtinct bodies. 


Motion is fo well-known by the fight and-touch, that 
t0 uſe words. to give a clear idea of it, wouid be in vain. 


Natter, or body, is indifferent to motion, on reſts. 

There is as much force required to put a body whicle 
is in motion, at reſt; as there i is to bach which: is 
at reſt, into motrinxnnxä nt ts * 

No parcel of. matter can give itſelf: either motion or 
reſt, and therefore a body at reſt will remain ſo: eters 
nally, except ſome external cauſe puts it in motion; and 
a. body in motion will move eternally; IT ſome an- 
ternal cauſe ſtops- . F | 

A body in motion will alwa _ moveon ina n ee 
unleſs i it be tuxned out of it 
cauſe a body can no more lA the determinatiam of its 
e than it can begin. * alters on Tops: its _ 
itſe Ari 


The Caicneſs! of motion is. ene A eee 


© Y 
— 2 


| place, and length af tume-wherein:it:is:perfarmed::.: For 


inſtance, if A and B, bodies of equal: or diffore 


neſs, move each of them an inch in the ſamestime: chen f 


* are — ſwift; but if A moves two inches, 


in 


being comprehended under diſtinct ſurfaces; | 


ſome external cauſe; he- 
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in the time whilſt B is moving one inch ; the motion of 
A is twice as ſwift as that of B. 

The quantity of motion is meaſured by the ſwiftneſs 
of the motion, and the quantity of the matter moved, 
taken together. For inſtance, if A, a body equal to B, 
moves as ſwift as B; then it hath an equal quantity of 
motion. If A hath twice as much matter as B, and 
moves equally as ſwift, it hath double the er of 
motion; and ſo in proportion. 


It appears, as far as human Ka reaches, to 


be a ſettled law of nature, that all bodies have a ten- 
dency, attraction, or gravitation towards one another. 
The ſame force, applied to two different bodies, pro- 


duces always the ſame quantity of motion in each of 


them. For- inſtance, let a boat which with its lading 
is one ton, be tied at a diſtance to another veſſel, which 
with its lading is twenty-ſix tons; if the rope that ties 


them together be pulled, either in the leſs or big der, of 


theſe veſſels, the leſs of the two, in their approach one 
to another, will move weary fl pe W the other 
moves but one foot. | 


Wherefore the quantity of matter in the earth being 
twenty-ſix times more than in the moon; the motion in 
the moon towards the earth, by the common force of 


attraction, by which they are impelled towards one an- 
other, will be twenty-ſix times as faſt'as in the earth ; 
chat is, the moon will move twenty-fix miles towards 


the earth, for nen ow the earth moves towards te 
moon. e 


Hence it is, that, in this natural tendency of bodies 


| towards one another, that in the leffer i is conſidered as 


5 gravitation; and that in the bigger as attraction; becauſe 


the motion of the leſſer body (by reaſon of its much | 


greater ſwiftneſs) is alone taken notice of. | 

This attraction is the ſtrongeſt, the nearer che a1 
tracting bodies are to each other; and, in different diſ- 
tances nog ſame bodies,” is reciprocally i in the dupli- 
cate proportion of thoſe diſtances. For inſtance, if two 


at a given diſtance, attract each other with a 


in nn at n. mw FRG N will attract each 
oy 34 other 
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other with four times that force; at one third of the 
diſtance, with nine times that force; and ſo on. 
Two bodies at a diſtance will put one another into 
motion by the force of attraction ; which is inexplica- 
ble by us, though made evident to us by experience, 
and ſo to be taken as a principle in natural philoſophy. 
Suppoſing then the earth the ſole body in the univerſe, 
and at reſt; if God ſhould create the moon, at the ſame 
diſtance that it is now from the earth; the earth and the 
moon would preſently begin to move one towards an- 
other in a ſtraight line by this motion of attraction or 
gravitation. 8 VVV 
If a body, that by the attraction of another would 
move in a ſtraight line towards it, receives a new motion 
any ways oblique to the firſt; it will no longer move 
in a ſtraight line, according to either of thoſe directions; 
but in a curve that will partake of both. And this 
curve will differ, according to the nature and quantity 
of the forces that concurred to produce it; as, for in- 
ſtance, in many caſes it will be ſuch. a curve as ends 
where it began, or recurs into itfelf ; that is, makes up 
a circle, or an ellipſis or oval very little differing from 
8 
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Of the Univerſe. 


| 

of . any one, who looks about him in the world, i 
«there are obvious ſeveral diſtin& maſſes of matter, } 

| ſeparate from one another; ſome whereof have diſcerni- 1 
ble - motions. . Theſe are the ſun, the fixt ſtats, the 4 
comets and the planets, amongſt-which this earth, which k 
we inhabit, is one. All theſe are viſible to our naked 1 
Beſides theſe, teleſcopes have diſcovered ſeveral fixt 1 
ſtars, inviſible to the naked eye; and ſeveral other bo- 9 
dies moving about ſome of the planets; all which were 0 
inviſible and unknown, before the uſe of perſpective- 1 
_ , glaſſes were found., .---.-;.. --,/ - 7; 9 
Ob bh, WR oy The it 
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The vaſt diſtances between theſe great bodies, are 
called intermundane ſpaces ; in which though there may 
te ſome fluid matter, yet it is ſo thin and ſubtile, and 
there is fo little of that in reſpect of the great maſſes that 
move in thoſe ſpaces, that it is as much as nothing. 

Theſe maſſes of matter are either luminous, or opake 
or dark. 

Luminous bodies, arc fuch as give light of them- 
ſelves; and ſuch are the ſun and the fixt ftars. 

Dark or opake bodies, are ſuch as emit no Tight of 
-themaſefves, though they are capable of reflecting of it, 
when it is caſt upon them from other bodies; ; and fuch 

--ars the planets. 

There are ſome opake bodies; as for inſtance the 
comets, which, beſides the light that they may have from 
the ſun, ſeem to ſhine with a. light that is nothing elſe 
but an accenfion, which they receive from the ſun, in 
their near approaches to it, in their reſpective revolu- 
tions. 

The fixt ſtars are called fixt, becauſe they always 
keep the ſame diſtance one from another. 

The ſun, at the ſame diſtance from us that the fixt 


ſtars are, would have the appearance of one of the fixt 
ftars. 


5 
by . A F. III. | 
Of. our Solar Men. 3 


UR hr ſyſtem conſiſts of the ſun, and the planets 
and comets moving about it. 

The planets are bodies, which appear to us like ſtars ;- 
not that they are luminous bodies, that is, have light in 
themſelves ; but they ſhine by reflecting the light of the 
- ſun. | 

They are called planets from a Greek word, which 
ſignifies wandering ; becauſe they change their places, 
and do not always keep the fame diſtance with ane an- 
other, nor with the fixt ſtars, as the fixt ſtars do. 


The planets are either Pray: or- * 


| There 
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There are ſix primary planets, viz. Mercury, Venus, 
the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. 
All theſe move round the ſun, which i is, as it were, 
the centre of their motions. | 
The ſecondary planets move —_— about ochice pla- 
nets. Beſides the moon, which moves about the earth; 
four moons move about Jupiter, and five about Saturn, 
which are called their ſatellites [ 
The middle diſtances of the nen planets from the 
bon are as follows : : 


32, ooo, ooo) Statute miles, 


„ Mercury: rr 
Venus | Is diſtant | $9,000,000 | each 5280 
The Earth (from the) 81,000,000 \ Engliſh and 
Mars ſun's cen-] 123,000,000 | 4943 French 
Jupiter | tre, about 424,999,009 feet. 
| Saturn | 777, ooo, ooo 


The orbits of che planets, and their miſting diſ- 
tances from the ſun, and from one another, together 
with the orbit of a comet, may be ſeen in the figure of 
the ſolar ſyſtem hereunto annexed. 

Ihe periodical times of each Planer 8 revolution about 
the ſun are as follows: : - 


„ 1 | | | f Yu; D. 7 M. 
1 WT | Revolves / ps | 15 5 - b. 
| 1 about the 5 | 
I OCEAN. 
the f. Os nn 
; 2 | = Pre 4 5 39% 0:2 8 
aturn 29 138 N 


The planets move round about: the Gay from weſt to 
eaſt in the zodiac ; or, to ſpeak plainer, are always foun 
amongſt ſome of the ſtars of thoſe confiellataons, which 
make the twelve ſigns of the Zodiac. 
The motion of the planets about the ſun is not per- 
fectly circular, but rather elliptical. 
The reaſon of their motions in curve TI is the at- 
traction of the ſun, or their gravitations unn; the ſun, 
© SSD (call 


** 
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(call it which you pleaſe); and an oblique + or moons 
impulſe or motion. 

Theſe two motions or tendencies, the one always en- 

deavouring to carry them ina ſtraight line from the circle 
| they move in, and the other endeavouring to draw them 
in a ſtraight line to the _ makes that curve line they 
revolve in. 
| The motion of the comets about the ſun is in a very 
long ſlender oval: whereof one of the focuſes is the cen- 
tre of the ſun, and the other very much beyond the ſphere 
of Saturn. 

The moon moves about the earth, as the earth doth 
about the ſun. So that it hath the centre of its motion 
in the earth; as the earth hath the centre of its revolu- 
tion in the ſun, about which it moves. 

The moon makes its ſynodical motion about the earth, 


3 3 29 days, 12 hours, and about 44 minutes. 


It is full moon, when, the earth being between the ſun 
and the moon, we ſee all the enlightened part of the 
moon; new. moon, when, the moon being between us 
and the ſun, its enhghtened part is turned from us; and 
half moon, when the moon being in the quadratures, as 
the aſtronomers call it, we fee but half the hows, ae 

rt. | 
7 eclipſe of the moon is, when the earth, being be- 
tween the ſun and the moon, hinders the light of the 
ſun from falling upon, and being reflected by, the moon. 
If the light of the ſun is kept off from the whole body 
of the moon, it is a total eclipſe ; if from a part only, it 
is a partial one. 

An eclipſe of the ſun is, when the moon, being be- 
tween the ſun. and the earth, hinders the light of-the fun 
from coming to us. If the moon hides from us the 
whole body of the _ it is a total 90s. ade if not, a 

rtial one. 

Our ſolar ſyſtem is diſtant fedmn the fixt ſtars 
ene ooo ſemi-diameters of the earth; or, as 
Mr. Huygens expreſſes the diſtance, in his Coſmotheo- 
ros: The fixt ſtars Are ſo remote from the earth, that, 


3 - "A £5 


* Chriſtiani. — KOEMOOENPOE, five de cans carleſtibu 
nge ornatu, 0 &. P. m. 137. 3 


* . 
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if a exrinon. aller ſhould come from one of the fixt ſtars | 


with as ſwift a motion as it hath when it is ſhot out of 
the mouth of a cannon, it would be 700,000 years In 
coming to, the earth. 


This vaſt diſtance ſo much MEET: the attraction - "oP 


thoſe remote bodies, that its operation upon thoſe of 
our ſyſtem is not at all ſenſible, nor would draw away 
or hinder the return of any of our ſolar comets; though 
ſome of them ſhould go ſo far from the ſun, as not to 
make the revolution about it in leſs than 1000 years. 
It is more ſuitable to the wiſdom, power, and great- 


neſs of God, to think that the fixt ſtars are all of them 


ſuns, with ſyſtems of inhabitable planets moving about 
. them, to. whoſe inhabitants he diſplays the marks of his 
goodneſs as well as to us; rather than to imagine that 


thoſe very remote bodies, ſo little uſeful do uy," were 


made only for © our Take, 
0 H A Pe "IV; "+ 


of the Earth, conf ded as a | Planet. 


28 
I's "0.0 


fog earth, by. its reweluaion about the a0 in 365 


days, 5 hours, 49 minutes, makes chat ſpace of 


time we call a year. 

The line, which the centre of the earth Jeſcribes i in 
its annual revolution about the ſun, 1s called ecliptic. b 

The annual motion of the earth about the ſun, is in 
the order of the ſigns of the zodiac; that 1 is, ſpeaking 
vulgarly, from weſt to eaſt. ; 

Beſides this annual e of the earth about the 
ſun in the ecliptic, the ann turns round ** its own 
axis in 24 hours. 

The turning of the earth upon its own axis every 24 
hours, whilſt it moves round the ſun in a year, we may 
conceive by the running of a bowl on a bowling-green ; 
in which not only the centre of che bowl hath: a pro- 
greſſive motion on the green; but the bowl in its going 
forward, from one part of the green to 2 turns 
round about its awn axis. 
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The turning of the earth on its own axis, makes the 
difference of day and night; it being day in thoſe parts 
of the earth which are turned towards the ſun ; and night 
in thoſe parts which are in the ſhade, or turned from 
the ſun. 

The annual IP ans of the earth in the ecliptic, is 
he cauſe of the different- ſeaſons, and of the ſeveral 
lengths of days and nights, in every part of the world, 
in the courſe of the „ 

The reaſon of it, is the earth's going round its own 
axis in the ecliptic, but at the ſame time keeping every 
where its axis equally inclined to the plane of the eclip- 
tic, and parallel to itſelf. For the plane of the eclip- 
tic inclining to the plane of the equator, 23 degrees and 
an half, makes that the earth, moving round in the 
ecliptic, bath: ſometimes. one of its Poles, and fomctimes - | 
the other, nearer the ſun. 

If the diameter of the ſun be to the Sametcr of the 


earth, as 48 to 1, as by ſome it is accounted ; then the 


diſk af the ſun, ſpeaking. ** numero rotundo, is above 
2080 times bigger than the diſk of the earth ; and the 


globe of the fun 1s above — times bigger than the 
globe of the earth. 


The diſtance of the earth's FEI from the ſun, is 
above 200,000 ſemi-diameters of the earth. 

If a cannon- bullet ſhould come from the ſun, with 
the fame velocity it hath when it, is ſhot out of the 
mouth of a Cannon, it would be 25 years i in ine bo 


the: earth. 1 23 5 3 
52: GM A x. V. 6 
or the dir and Atmoſphere. 
; E 1 ny confidered the earth as a ptanet, 


or one of the great maſſes of matter moving 
3 the ſun; we ſhall now: conſider it as it is made 


 upfof its ſeveral: > para REY aid its diurnal and. 
nnn motions. 
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The exterior part of this our habitable world is the 
air or atmoſphere; a light, thin fluid, or ſpringy body, 
that encompaſſes the ſolid earth on all ſides. 

The height of the atmoſphere, above the ſurface of 
the ſolid earth, is not certainly known; but that it doth 
reach but to a very ſmall part of the diſtance betwixt 
the earth and the moon, may be concluded from the 
refraction of the rays coming from the ſun, moon, and 
other luminous bodies. 

Though conſidering that the air we are in, being near 
1000 times lighter than water; and that the higher it 
is, the leſs it is compreſſed by the ſuperior incumbent 
air, and ſo conſequently being a ſpringy body the thin- 
ner it is; and conſidering alſo that a pillar of air of any 
diameter is equal in weight to a pillar of quickſilver of 
the ſame diameter of between 29 and 30 inches height; 
we may infer that the top of the atmoſphere is not very. 
near the ſurface of the ſolid earth. _ | 

It may be concluded, that the utmoſt extent of the 
atmoſphere reaches upwards, from the ſurface. of the 
ſolid earth that we walk on, to a good diſtance above 
us; firſt, if we conſider that a column of air of any given 
diameter is equiponderant to a column of quickfilver 
of between 29 and 3o inches height. Now quickfilver 
being near 14 times heavier than water, if air was as 
heavy as water, the atmoſphere would be about 14 times 
hy gher than the column of quickſilver, i. e. about 35 

cet. ; „ 

Secondly, if we conſider that air is 1000 times lighter 
than water, then a pillar of air equal in weight to a pillar 
of quickfilver of 30 inches high will be 35000 feet; 
whereby we come to know that the air or atmoſphere is 
35000 feet, i. e. near ſeven miles high. _ 

Thirdly, if we confider that the air is a ſpringy body, 
and that that, which is neareſt the earth, is eompreſfed 
by the weight of all the atmoſphere that is above it, and 
reſts perpendicularly upon it; we ſhall find that the air 
here, near the furface of the earth, is much denſer and 
thicker than it is in the upper parts. For example, if 
upon a fleece of wool you lay another; the under one 
will be a little compreſſed by the weight of that which 

Rs + > lies 
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lies upon it; and ſo both of them by a third, and ſo on; | 
ſo that, if 10000 were piled one upon another, the under 
one would by the weight of all the reſt be very much 
compreſſed, and all the parts of it be brought abun- 
dantly cloſer together, than when there was no other 
upon it; and the next to that a little leſs compreſſed, 
the third a little leſs than the ſecond, and fo on till it 
came to the uppermoſt, which would be in its full ex- 
panſion, and not compreſſed at all. Juſt ſo it is in the 
air; the higher you go in it, the leſs it is compreſſed, 
and conſequently the leſs denſe it is; and ſo the upper 
part being exccedingly thinner than the lower part, 
which we breathe in (which is that that is 1000 times 
lighter than water); the top of the atmoſphere is pro- 
bab! much higher than the diſtance above aſſigned. 
That the air near the ſurface of the earth will migh- 
tily expand itſelf, when the preſſure of the incumbent 
atmoſphere is taken off, may be abundantly ſeen in the 
experiments made by Mr. Boyle in his pneumatic en- 
gine. In his © Phyſico-mechanical Experiments,“ con- 
cerning the air, he declares * it probable that the at- 
moſphere may be ſeveral hundred miles high; which is 
gaſy to be admitted, when we, confider what he proves 
in another part of the ſame treatiſe, viz. that the air 
here about the ſurface of the earth, when the preſſure is 
taken from it, will dilate itſelf about 152 times. 
The atmoſphere is the ſcene of the meteors ; and 
therein 1s collected the matter of rain, hail, ſnow, thun 
der, and lightning ; and a BEE many other chings ob. 
ſervable in the air. FR | 


— 
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* "Now ENT IR Phyſico.ttechacicaf, Tau . ſpring of 2 
air, and its effects; (made for the moſt Thor, in a new pneumatical engine} 
written . .. by the honourable RogER Bu n We ru. 
p- 155+ Oxfard, 1662, in 4to, | 
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Sin 
Of Meteors in general. 


|" hen the ſpringy particles of pure air, the 
atmoſphere is made up of ſeveral ſteams or minute 
particles of ſeveral ſorts, riſing from the earth and the 
waters, and floating in the air, which is a fluid body, 
and though much finer and thinner, may be conſidered 
in reſpect of its fluidity to be like water, and fo capable, 
like other liquors, of having heterogeneous particles 
floating in it. 

The moſt remarkable of them are, firſt, the particles 
of water raiſed into the atmoſphere, chiefly by the heat 
of the ſun, out of the ſea and other waters, and the 
furface of the earth; from whence it falls in dew, rain, 
hail, and ſnow, | 

Our 'of the vapours riſing from moiſture, the clouds 
are principally made. 

Clouds do not conſiſt wholly of watery parts'; ; for, 
beſides the aqueous vapours that are raiſed into the air, 
there are alſo ſulphureous and faline particles that are 
raiſed up, and in the clouds mixed with the aqueous 
particles, the effects whereof are ſometimes very ſenſi- 
ble ; as particularly in lightning and thunder, when the 
fulphureous and nitrous particles firing break out with 
that violence of light and noiſe, which is obſervable in 
thunder, and very much reſembles gun- powder. 

That there are nitrous particles raiſed into the air is 
evident from the nouriſhment which rain gives to vege- 
tables more than any other water; and alſo by the col- 
lection of nitre or ſalt-petre in heaps of earth, out of 
which it has been extracted, if they be expoſed to the 
air, ſo as to be kept from rain; not to mention other 
efforts, wherein the nitrous ſpirit | in the air ſhows itſelf. 

Clouds are the greateſt and moſt conſiderable of all 
the meteors, as furniſhing matter and plenty to the 
earth. They conſiſt of very ſmall drops of water, and 
are elevated a good diſtance above the ſurface of the 


earth; 
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earth ; for a cloud is nothing but a miſt flying high in 
the air, as a miſt is nothing but a cloud here below. 
| How vapours are raiſed into the air in inviſible teams 
by the heat of the ſun out of the ſea, and moiſt parts of 
the earth, is eaſily underſtood ; and there is a viſible in- 
ſtance of it in ordinary diſtillations. But how theſe 
ſteams are collected into drops, which bring back the 
water again, is not ſo eaſy to determine. 
To thoſe that will carefully obſerve, perhaps it will 
appear probable, that it is by that, which the chymiſts 
call precipitation; to which it anſwers in all its parts. 
The air may be looked on as a clear and pellucid men- 
ſtruum, in which the inſenſible particles of diſſolved 
matter float up and down, without being diſcerned, or 
troubling the pellucidity of the air; when on a ſudden, 
as if it were by a precipitation, they gather into the 
very ſmall but viſible miſty drops that make clouds. 
This may be obſerved ſometimes in a very clear ſky ; 
when, there not appearing any cloud, or any thing 
opake, in the whole horizon, one may ſee on a ſudden 
clouds gather, and all the hemiſphere overcaſt; which 
dannot be from the riſing of the new aqueous vapours 
at that time, but from the precipitation of the moiſture, 
that in inviſible particles floated in the air, into very 
ſmall, but very viſible drops, which by a like cauſe be- 
ing united into greater drops, they become too heavy 
to be ſuſtained in the air, and ſo fall down in rain. 
Hail ſeems to be the drops of rain frozen in their 
Snow is the ſmall particles of water frozen before 
they unite into drops. eee ee 
The regular figures, which branch out in flakes of 
ſnow, ſeem to ſhow that there are ſome particles of ſalt 
mixed with the water, which makes them unite in cer- 
r 7, 1 
II be rain- bow is reckoned one of the moſt remarkable 


meteors, though really it be no meteor at all; but the 


reflection of the ſun-beams from the ſmalleſt drops of a 
cloud or miſt, which are placed in a certain angle made 

by the concurrence of two lines, one drawn from the 
ſun, and the other from the eye to R 
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the cloud, which reflect the ſun- beams; ſo that two 


people, looking upon a rainbow at the ſame time, do 


not ſee exactly the ſame rainbow. 


H A S 
Of Sprivgs, Rivers, and the Sea. 
3 of the water that falls down from the n 


runs away upon the ſurface of the earth into chan- 
nels, which convey it to the ſea; and part of it is im- 
bibed in the ſpungy ſhell of the earth, from whence 
finking lower by degrees, it falls down into ſubterranean 
channels, and fo under ground paſſes into the fea; or 
elſe, meeting with beds of rock or clay it is hindiced 
from finking lower, and ſo breaks out in ſprings, which 
are moſt commonly 1 in the fides, 'or at the bottom of - 
hilly ground. | 

Springs make litele ride; thoſe N make 
brooks; and thoſe coming together make rivers, which 
empty themſelves into the ſea. 

The ſea is a great collection of waters in the deep 
valleys of the earth. If the earth were all plain, and 
had not thoſe deep hollows, the earth would be all co- 
vered with water; becauſe the water, being lighter than 
the earth, would be above the earth, as the air is 1 
the water.. 

The moſt remarkable thing i in the ſea is that motion 
of the water called tides. It is a riſing and falling of 

the water of the ſea. The cauſe of this 1s the attraction 
of the moon, whereby the part of the water in the great 
ocean, which is neareſt the moon, being moſt: ſtrongly 
attracted, is raiſed higher than the reſt; and the part 

oppoſite to it on the contrary fide, being leaſt attracted, 
is alſo higher than the reſt. And theſe two oppoſite 
riſes of the ſurface of the water in the great ocean, fol- 
lowing the motion of the moon from eaſt to weſt, and 
ſtriking againſt the large coaſts of the continents that 
lie in its way; from thence rebounds back again, and 
ſo makes floods and ebbs in narrow TING and. rivers 
| remote 
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remote from the great ocean. Herein we alſo ſee the 


reaſon of the times of the tides, and why they ſo c con- 


ſtantly follow the courſe of the moon. 


C H A P. vm. 


Of ſeveral forts of Earth, Coins, Metals, Minerals, and 
other Fofſi Ls. | 


IIS ſolid globe we live upon is called he earth, 

though it contains in 1t a great variety of bodies, 
ſeveral ' whereof are not properly earth; which word, 
taken in a more limited ſenſe, ſignifies ſuch parts of this 
globe as are capable, being expoſed to the air, to give 
rooting and nouriſhment to plants, fo that they may 
ftand and grow in it. With ſuch earth as this, the 
greateſt part of the ſurface of this globe is covered; and 
It is as it were the ſtore-houſe, from whence all the liv- 
ing creatures of our world have originally their provi- 


fions; for from thence all the plants have their ſuſte- 


nance, and ſome few animals, and from theſe all the 


other animals. 


Of earth, taken in this: ſenſe, . are ſeveral Ce; 


v. g. common mould, or garden cara, clay of ſeveral 


kinds, ſandy ſoils. _ 
- Befides theſe, there is medicinal earth; as that TY 


is called terra lemnia, bolus armena, and divers others. 


After the ſeveral carths; we may conſider the parts of 


the ſurface of this globe, which is barren ; and fuch, for 


the moſt; are ſand, gravel, chalk, and rocks, which pro- 
duce nothing, where they have no earth mixt amongſt 
them. Barren ſands are of divers kinds, and conſiſt of 
ſeveral little irregular ſtones without any earth ; and of 
ſuch there are great deferts to be ſeen 1 in ſeveral re of 
the world. 

Beſides hike, which are moſt remarkable on the ſur- 
face of the earth, there are found deeper, in this globe, 
many other bodies, which, becauſe we diſcover by dig- 
ging into the bowels of the earth, are called by one 
common name, foſſils; under which are ror 

| meta 85 


il 
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FRY minerals, or half metals, ſtones of divers kinds; 
and ſundry. bodies that have the texture between earth 
and ſtone. - 

To begin with thoſe foſſils which come neareſt the 
earth; under this head we may reckon the ſeveral ſorts 
of oker, chalk, that which they call black-lead, and other 
bodies of this kind, which are harder than earth, but 
have not the conſiſtency and hardneſs of perfect ſtone. 

Next to theſe may be conſidered ſtones of all ſorts; 
whereof there is almoſt an infinite variety. Some of 
the moſt remarkable, either for beauty or uſe, are theſe : 
marble of all kinds, porphyry, granate, free-ſtone, &c. 
flints, agates, cornelians, pebbles, under which kind 
come the precious ſtones, which are but pebbles of ah 
exceſſive hardneſs, and when they are cut and poliſhed, 
they have an extraordinary luſtre. The moſt noted and 
eſteemed are, diamonds, rubies, ene emeralds, 
topazes, opals. 

Beſides theſe, we muſt not omit thoſe which, thou gh 
of not fo much beauty, yet are of greater uſe, viz. N 
ſtones, whetſtones of all kinds, limeſtones, calamine, or 
| lapie calaminaris ; and abundance of others. 
Befides theſe, there are found in the earth ſeveral "I 
| of ſalts, as eating or common talk: vitriol, ſal en 

| and others. 

The minerals, or 8 that are Jug out of the 
bowels of the earth, are antimony, cinnabar, Zink, &c. 
to which may be added brimſtone. 

But the bodies of moſt uſe, that are ſought for out of 
the depths of the earth, are the metals; which are diſ- 
tinguiſhed from other bodies by their weight, fuſibility, 
and malleableneſs; of which there are theſe ſorts, gold, 
ſilver, copper, tin, lead, and, the moſt valuable of them 
all, iron; to which one may join that anomalous body 

e or mercury. A 
He that deſires to be more particularly informal con- 


cerning the qualities and properties of theſe ſubterra- 


neous bodies, may conſult n hiſtorians and Ry 
i » 


What lies deeper towards the centre of the earth We 
a We not, but a very little beneath the ſurface of this 


; * globe; 
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globe; and whatever we fetch from under ground is 


only what is lodged in the ſhell of the earth. 
All ſtones, metals, and minerals, are real vegetables; 


that is, grow organically from proper ſeeds, as well as 


CHAP. IX 
of Pegetables, or Plants x 


N. EXT to the earth itſelf, we may conſider thoſe that 
are maintained, on its ſurface ; which, though they 
are faſtened to it, yet are very diſtinct from it; and thoſe 
are the whole tribe of vegetables or plants. Theſe may 
be divided into three ſorts; herbs, ſhrubs, and trees. 

. Herbs are thoſe plants whoſe ſtalks are ſoft, and have 


nothing woody in them, as graſs, . ſowthiſtle, and hem 


lock. Shrubs and trees have all wood in them; but 
with this differenee, that ſhrubs grow not to the height 
of trees, and uſually ſpread into branches near the ſur- 
face of the earth; whereas trees generally ſhoot up in 
one great ſtem or body, and then, at a good diſtance 
from the earth, ſpread into branches; thus gooſeberries, 
| un currants, are ſhrubs; oaks, and cherries, are trees. 
In plants, the moſt conſiderable parts are theſe, the 
jon the ſtalk; the leaves, the flower, and the ſeed. 
There are very few of them that have not all theſe parts, 


though ſome there are that have no ſtalk ; others that 


have no leaves; and others that have no a "we 


without ſeed or root I think there are none. 


In vegetables, there are two things chiefly to be con- 
fidered, their nouriſhment and propagation. 

Their: nouriſhment. is thus: the ſmall and tender 
. He of the roots, being ſpread under ground, imbibe, 
from the moiſt earth, juice fit for their nouriſhment ; 


this is conveyed by the ſtalk up into the branches, and 
leaves, through little, and, in ſome plants, impercepti- 0 


ble tubes, and from thence, by the bark, returns again 
to the root; ſo that there is in vegetables, as well as 
animals, a circulation of the vital liquor. By what 
* | mile 


% 
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impulſe it is moved, is ſomewhat hard to difcover. It 
ſeems to be from the difference of day and night, and 
other changes in the heat of the air; for the heat dilat- 
ing, and the cold contracting thoſe little tubes, ſup- 
poſing there be valves in them, it is eaſy to be conceived 
how the circulation is performed in plants, where it is 
not required to be ſo rapid and quick as in animals. 
Nature has provided for the propagation of the ſpecies 
of plants ſeveral ways. The firſt and general is by feed. 
Beſides this, ſome plants are raiſed from any part of the 
root ſet in the ground; others by new roots that are 
propagated from the old one, as in tulips; others by 
offsets, and in others, the branches ſet in the ground 
Will take root and grow; and laſt of all, grafting and 
inoculation, in certain ſorts, are known ways of propa- 
gation. All theſe ways of increaſing plants make one 
good part of the ſkill of gardening ; and from the books 
of gardeners may be beſt learnt. vat] 


& 6.0 WY 
Of Animals. 1 


: HERE is another fort of creatures belonging te 
this our earth, rather as inhabitants than parts of 
it. They differ in this from plants, that they are not 
fixed to any one place, but have a freedom of motion up 
and down, and, beſides, have ſenſe to guide them in 
their motions. i 
Man and brute, divide all the animals of this our 
globe. WE So Ee UF 
| * Brutes may be conſidered as either aerial, terreſtrial, 
aquatic, or amphibious. I call thoſe aerial, which have 
wings, wherewith they can ſupport themſelves in the 
air. Terreſtrial, are thoſe, whoſe only place of reſt is 
upon the earth. Aquatic, are thoſe, whoſe conſtant. 
abode is upon the water. Thoſe are called amphibious, 
which live freely in the air upon the earth; and! yet are 
obſerved to live long upon the water, as if they were 
natural inhabitants of that element; though it be 9 
15 8 5 e 
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the examination to know, whether any of thoſe crea- 
tures that live at their caſe, and by choice, a good while 
or at any time upon the earth, can live a long time to- 
3 perfectly under water. 
Aerial animals may be ſubdivided into birds, and flice. 
- Fiſhes, which are the chief part of aquatic animals, 
» 177 de divided into ſhell-fiſhes, ſcaly fiſhes, and thoſe 
that have neither apparent ſcales nor ſhells. 
And the terreſtrial animals may be divided into qua= 
Jrvpeda or beaſts, reptiles, which have many feet, and 
ſerpents, which have no feet at all. 
| Infeas, which in their ſeveral changes belong to 1 


ral of the before- mentioned diviſions, may be conſidered | 


together as one great tribe of animals, They are called 
inſe&s, from a ſeparation 1 in the middle of their bodies, 
whereby they are, as it were, cut into two parts, which 
are. joined together by a ſmall ligature; as we ſee | in 
waſps, common flies, and the like. 

- Beſides all theſe, there are ſome animals that are not 
perfectly of theſe kinds, but placed, as it were, in the 
middle betwixt two of them, by ſomething of both; as 
bats, which have ſomething of beaſts and birds in them. 
Some reptiles of the earth, and ſome of aquatics, 
pant one or more of the ſenſes, which are in Fader 

| animals ; as worms, Oyfters, cockles, &c. 
| Animals are nouriſhed by food, taken in at the mouth, 
digeſted in the ſtomach, and thence by fit veſſels diſ- 
tributed over the whole body, as is deſcribed in books 
of anatomy. 

The greateſt part of animals DRY five ſenſes, VIZ. — 
ing, hearing, ſmelling, taſting, and feeling. Theſe, and 
the way of nouriſhment of animals, we ſhall more par- 
ticularly confider ; becauſe they are common to man 
wind beaſts. _ 

The way of re Sara of animals, 1 of 
man, is by food taken in at the mouth, which being 
chewed there, is broken and mixed with the faliva, and 
thereby prepared for an cafier and better digeſtion 1 10 | 
the ſtomach. | 
When the ſtomach has performed its office upon the | 
food, it protrudes it into the guts, by whoſe periſtaltic 

motion 
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motion it is gently conveyed along through the guts, 
and, as it paſſes, the chyle, which is the nutritive part, 
is ſeparated from the excrementitious, by the lacteal 
veins; and from thence conveyed into the blood, with 
which it circulates till itfelf be eoncocted into blood. 
The blood, being by the vena cava brought into the 
right ventricle of the heart, by the contraction of that 
muſcle, is driven through the arteria pulmonaris into 
the lungs ; where the conſtantly inſpired air mixing 
with it, enlivens it; and from thence being convey 
by the vena pulmonaris. into the left ventricle of the 


heart, the contraction of the heart forces it out, and, by 


the arteries, diſtributes it into all parts of the body; 
from whence it returns by the veins into the right ven- 
tricle of the heart, to take the fame courſe again. This 
is called the circulation of the blood ; by which life and 
heat are communicated to every part of the body. 


In the circulation of the blood, a good part of it goes 


up into the head; and by the brains are ſeparated from 
it, or made out of it, the animal ſpirits ; which, by the 
nerves, impart ſenſe and motion to all parts of the body. 
The inſtruments of motion are the muſcles ; the fibres 
whereof contracting themſelves, move the feveral parts 
of the body. „ > OE 
Ibis contraction of the muſcles is, in ſome of them, 
by the direction of the mind, and in ſome of them with- 


out it; which is the difference between voluntary and 


in voluntary motions, in the body. 


JJ 
8 Of the Five Senſes; : gt 


mitting and refracting the rays of light; ſo that thoſe 


that come from the fame point of the object, and fall 
upon different parts ob the pupil, are brought to meet 


Wort. 1 7ME again 


- 


IE organ of ſeeing is the eye; conſiſting of - 
variety of parts-wonderfully contrived, for the ad- 
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again at the bottom of the eye, whereby the whole ob- 
ject is painted on the retina that is ſpread there. 
That which immediately affects the ſight, and pro- 
duces in us that ſenſation which we call ſeeing, is light. 
Light may be conſidered either, firſt, as it radiates 
from luminous bodies directly to our eyes; and thus 
we ſee luminous bodies themſelves, as the ſun, or a 
flame, &c. or ſecondly, as it is reflected from other 
bodies; and thus we ſee a man, or a picture, by the rays 

of light reflected from them to our eyes. 
Bodies, in reſpect of light, may be divided into three 
ſorts; firſt, thoſe that emit rays of light, as the ſun and 
fixt ſtars ; ſecondly, thoſe that tranſmit the rays of light, 
as the air; thirdly, thoſe that reflect the rays of light, 
as iron, earth, &c. The firſt are called luminous; the 
| ſecond pellucid ; and the third opake. 

The rays. of light themſelves are not ſeen; but by 
them the bodies, from which they originally come; as 
the ſun, or a fixt ſtar; or the bodies, 19020 which they 
are reflected; as a horſe, or a tulip. When the moon 
ſhines, we do nor ſee the rays which come from the ſun 
to the moon, but by them we ſee the moon, from whence 
they are reflected. 

If the eye be placed in the medium, through which 
the rays paſs to it, the medium is not ſeen at all; for in- 
ſtance, we do not ſee the air through which the rays 


come to our eyes. But if a pellucid body, through a 


which the light comes, be at a diſtance from our eye, 
we ſee that body, as well as the bodies, from whence 
the rays come that paſs through them to come to our 
eyes. For inſtance, We do not only ſee bodies through 
a pair of ſpectacles, but we ſee the glaſs itſelf. The 
reaſon whereof is, that pellucid bodies being bodies, 
the ſurfaces of which reflect ſome rays of light from their 
ſolid parts ;' theſe ſurfaces, placed at a convenient diſ- 
tance from the eye, may be ſeen by thoſe reflected rays ; 
As, at therſame time, other bodies beyond thoſe peers: 
ones may be ſeen by the tranſmitted rays. _ # 
Opake bodies are of two ſorts, ſpecular, or not F Je 
cular: Specular bodies, or mirrours, are ſuch O-. 


dies, whoſe ſurfaces are paliſtied ; whereby they, reed. 
ing 
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ing the rays in the ſame order as they come from other 
bodies, ſhow us their images. 

The rays that are reflected from opake bodies, always 
bring with them to the eye the idea of colour; and this 
colour is nothing elſe, in the bodies, but a diſpoſition 
to reflect to the eye more copiouſly one ſort of rays than 


another. For particular rays are originally endowed: 


with particular colours; ſome are red, others blue, others 
yellow, and others green, GC. © 

Every ray of. light, as it comes from Br ſun, ſom A 
bundle of all theſe ſeveral ſorts of rays; and as ſome of 
them are more refrangible than others ; that 1s, are more 
turned out of their courſe, in paſſing from one medium 
to another; it follows, that after ſuch refraction they 
will be ſeparated, and their diſtinct colour obſerved. 
Of theſe, the moſt refrangible are violet, and the leaſt 
red; and the intermediate ones, in- order; are indigo, 
blue, green, yellow, and orange. This feparation is 
very entertaining, and will be obſerved with pleaſure 
in holding a priſm in the beams of the ſun. . 

As all theſe rays differ in refrangibility, ſo they do in 
reflexibility ; that is, in the property of being more 


eaſily reflected from certain bodies, than from others; 


and hence ariſe, as hath been ſaid, all the colours of bo- 
dies; which are, in a manner, infinite, as an infinite 
number of compoſitions and proportions, of the original 
colours, may be imagined. 
The whiteneſs of the ſun's light is compounded of all 
the original colours, mixed in a due, proportion. 
Whiteneſs, in bodies, is but a diſpoſition to reflect all 


colours of light, nearly in the proportion they are mixed 


in the original rays; as, on the contrary, blackneſs is 


only a diſpoſition to abſorb or ſtifle, without reflection, 


moſt of the rays of every ſort that fall on the bodies. 
Light is ſucceſſively propagated with an almoſt in- 
conceivable ſwiftneſs; for it comes from the ſun, to this 
dur earth, in about ſeven or eight minutes of time, 
which diſtance is about $0,090,000 Engliſh miles. 
Beſides colour, we are ſuppoſed to ſee figure; but, in 
truth, that which we perceive when we ſee figure, as 
perceiveable by fight, 1 is nothing but the termination of 
colour. 
Fe OF 
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ds bl” 0 r HEARING. 


„er to ſeeing, hearing i is the ſt i of. our | 
ſenſes. The ear is the organ of hearing, whoſe: curious 
ſtructure i is to be learnt from anatomy. 

That which is conveyed into the brain by the ear 18: 
called ſound ; though, in truth, till it come to reach 
and affect the pereeptive part, it be nothing but motion. 

The motion, which produces in us the perception of 
- ſound, is a vibration of the air, cauſed by an exceeding 
ſhort, but quick, tremulous motion of the body, from 


which it is propagated; and-therefore we- conſider and 
denominate them as Bodies ſounding. 


That ſound is the effect of ſuch a ſhort, briſk, vibrate 
ing motion of bodies; from which it is propagated, may 
be known from what is obſerved and felt in the ſtrings 
of inſtruments, and the trembling of bells, as long as 
ve perceive any found come from them; for as ſoon as 
that vibration is * or ceaſes in ane * e aeI 
ceaſes alſo. 
The propagation of 44 is very quick, but ot ap- 
pu roaching that of light. Sounds move about 1140 
gliſh feet in a ſecond of time; and in ſeven of eight 


minutes of time, they move about one hundred * 
miles. 


* IS * 5 4 3 
12 4 74. ? 


6 or SMELLING.. 


Ger He 18 another ſenſe, that ſeems to 366 * rogue 
Se by Bodies at a diſtance ; though that, W hich imme 
lately affects the organ, and produces in us the fenſa- 
tion of any ſmell, are effluvia, or inviſible particles, that, 
coming from bodies at a diſtance, immediately affect tae 
olfactory 1 ner ves. 

Sgmelling bodies ſcem perpetually, to ſerid forth eu 
via, or fteams, without ſentibly waſting at all. Thus 
a grain of muſk will ſend forth odoriferous particles" fo 
Cores of vears together, without its being ſpent ; e 
dne vould conclude that theſe n are "YET 290 
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and yet it is plain, that they are much groſſer than the 
rays of light, which have a free paſſage through glaſs; 
and groſſer alſo than the magnetic effluvia, which paſs 
freely through all bodies, when thoſe that produce mel 
will not paſs through the thin memhranes of a bladder, 
and many of them ſcarce ordinary white paper. 

There is a great variety of ſmells, though we have 
but a few names for them ; ſweet, ſtinking, ſour, rank, 

and muſty, are almoſt all the denominations we have 

for odours ; though the ſmell of a violet; and of muſk, 
both called ſweet, are as diſtinct as any, two ſmells what- 
ſoever. 


— 
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CER e 

TAsrE is the next ſenſe to be conſidere. 

The organ of taſte is the tongue and palate. 1 

Bodies that emit light, ſounds, and imells, are ſeen, 
head, and ſmelt at a diſtance; but bodies are not taſted, 
but by immediate application to the organ; for till our 
meat touch our tongues, or palates, we taſte it not, how 
NEAT" ſoever it be. 

K may be obſerved. of taſtes, that though than be a 
great variety of them, yet, as in ſmells, they have only 


ſome few general names; as ſweet, bitter, four, harſh, 
rank, AG. ſome few when. 
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Tux fifth and laſt of our ſenſes is touch; a ſenſe 
ſpread over the whole body, though it be moſt emi- 
nently placed in the ends of the fingers. 

By this ſenſe the tangible qualities of bodies are . 
cerned; as hard, ſoft, ſmooth, rough, dry, wet, law 
and the like. 

But the moſt confiderable. of the qualities, that ate 
perceived by this ſenſe, are heat and cold. 
The due temperament of thoſe two oppoſite qualities, 
is the great inſtrument of nature, that the makes uſe of 
in moſt, if not all, her 2 Tt 
13+: Heat 
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Heat is a very briſk agitation of the inſenſible parts : 
of the object, which produces in us that ſenſation, from 
whence we denominate the object hot; ſo what in _. 
ſenſation is heat,” in the object is nothing but motion. 
This appears by the way whereby heat is produced ; for 
we ſee that the rubbing of a braſs nail upon a board will 
make | it very hot ; and the axle-trees of carts and coaches 
are often hot, and ſometimes to a degree, that it ſets 
them on fire, by the rubbing of the nave of the wheel 
N =: 

On the other ſide; the utmoſt degree of cold is the 
ceſſation of that motion of the inſenſible particles; which : 
to our touch is heat. 

Bodies are denominated Kot and cold in proportion to 
the preſent temperament of that part of our body to 
which they are applied; ſo that feels hot to one, which 
ſeems cold to another; nay, the ſame body, felt by the 
two hands of the fame man, may at the ſame time ap- 
-pear hot to the one, and cold to the other ; becauſe the 
motion of the inſenſible particles of it may be more . 
than that of the particles of the otber.. | 
Beſides the objects before-mentioned, which are 

culiar to each of our ſenſes, as light, and colour of the 

"ſight; ſound of hearing; odours of ſmelling ; ſavours 

of taſting; and tangible qualities of the touch; there 
are two others that are common to all the ſenſes; and 
_ thoſe are pleaſure and pain, which they may receive by . 

and with their peculiar objects. Thus, too much light 
offends the eye; ſome ſounds delight, and others grate 
the ear; heat in a certain degree is very pleaſant, which 
my be augmented to the greateſt torment ; and ſo the 
re 

Theſe five ſenſes are common to beaſts with men; 
nay, in ſome of them, ſome brutes exceed mankind. 
But men are endowed with other faculties, which far 
| _excel any thing that is to be found in the other animals 

in this our globe. | 


Memory alſo brutes RO be « ſuppoſed to . as ell 
e men. 
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CHA hr at 
07 the Underſtanding of Maw. * 
T HE underſtanding of man does ſo Wipe that * 


brutes, that ſome are of opinion brutes are mere 
machines, without any manner of perception at all. 
But letting this opinion alone, as ill-grounded, we will - 
proceed to the conſideration of human underſtanding, 
and the diſtinct operations thereof. 

The loweſt degree of it conſiſts 1 in perception, which 
we have before in part taken notice of, in our diſcourſe 
of the ſenſes. Concerning which it may be convenient 
farther to obſerve, that, to conceive a right notion of 
perception, we muſt confider the diſtinct objects of it, 
which are ſimple ideas; v. g. ſuch as are thoſe ſignified 
by theſe words, ſcarlet, bſue, ſweet, bitter, heat, cold, 
&c. from the other objects of our ſenſes; to which we 
may add the internal operations of our minds, as the 
objects of our own 9 ſuch as are 8 wil- O 
lin . 35 

"Gar of theſe ſimple ideas are Emde, by putting them 
together, ſeveral compounded or complex ideas; a8 thoſe 
: fig nified by the words pebble, marygold, horſe. HA 
> The next thing the underſtanding doth in its progreſs Ty 
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to knowledge, is to abſtract its ideas, oy which abſtrae- . 


tion they are made general. E 
A general idea is an idea in the XI conſidered. 
there as ſeparated from time and place; and ſo capable 
- repreſent any particular being that is conformable to 
nowledge, which is the higheſt degree of the ſpe- 
Gs faculties, conſiſts in the perception of the truth 
of affirmative, or negative, propoſitions. 5 
This perception is either immediate, or mediate. Im- 

| mediate perception of the agreement, . or diſagreement, 
of two ideas, is when, by comparing them together in 
our minds, we ſce, or, as it were, behold, their agree- 
ment, or diſagreement. This therefore is called intui- 
tive * Thus we ſee that red is not green; 
4 1 that 
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that the whole is bigger than a part; and that two and 
two are equal to four. 

The truth of theſe, and the, like propoſitions, we know 
by a bare ſimple intuition of the ideas themſelves, with 
iden. more ado ; and fuch ann. are called felf- 
. vJ1Gent. 

The mediate perception of the agreement, or diſa- 
greement, of two ideas, is when, by the intervention of 
ene or more other ideas, their agreement, or diſagree- 
ment, is ſhown. This is called demonſtration, or ra- 
tional knowledge. For inſtance: The inequality of the 
breadth of two windows, or two rivers, or any two bodies | 
that cannot be put together, may be known by the in- 
tervention of the ſame meaſure, applied to them both ; 


and ſo it is in our general ideas, whoſe agreement or 


diſagreement may be often ſhown by the intervention of 

me other ideas, ſo as to produce demonſtrative know - 
ledge ; where the ideas in queſtion cannot be brought 
together, and Immediately compared, 10 as to produce 
intuitive knowledge. 

The underſtanding doth not know only certain truth a 
but alſo judges of probability, which conſiſts in the 
likely agreement, or diſagreement, of ideas. 

_The aſſenting to any propoſition as probable; 1s called 


| opinion, or behef. _ 


We have hitherto conſidered the great and. viſible 
parts of the univerſe, and thoſe great maſſes of matter, 


the ſtars, planets, and particularly this our earth, toge- 


ther with the inanimate parts, and animate inhabitants 
of it; it may be now fit to conſider what theſe ſenſible 
bodies are made of, and that is of unconceivably ſmall 
bodies, or atoms, out of whoſe various combinations 
bigger moleculz are made: and ſo, by a greater and 


greater compoſition, bigger bodies; and out of theſe the 


whole material world is conſtituted. 
By the figure, bulk, texture, and motion, of theſe 
ſmall and inſenſible co - all * OO. of f 
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2. Toignard, containing a new and eaſy method 


of a common: place: book, to which an — | 
| of two Pages ps — 


5 AT "length, mn "publiſh 
3 m 


"ought not to delay publiſhing it, when you te 
mme, that an experience of ſexeral ꝙ ears has ſHowed 


3 method of a common- place pk. if 


am alhamed that 1 deferred ſo long complying 
with your requeſt; but I eſteemed it ſo mean 5 

thing, as not to deſerve publiſhing,” in 5 I, | 

full of uſeful inventions, as_ours is. a$ 


remember, that I freely communicated i 1 you, 
and ſeveral others, to whom I iĩmagined it woul, 
not be unacceptable: ſo that it was not to re- 
erve the ſole uſe of it-to-myfetf, that T decline 
ee it. But the regard I had to the public 
* me from preſenting it e a 
my obligations to you, 
friendſhip between us, compel me now to follow 
your advice. Your Jaft letter has perfectly de- 
termined me jto it, and I am convinced that 7 


1 
its uſefulneſs, and ſeveral of your friends, 


whom you have communicated it. There is no 


need I ſhould tell you, how uſeful it has been to 
me, after five and twenty years experience, 48 JI 


the 


Told you, eight years ſince, when I had the ho- 


nour to wait on you at Paris, and when i might 
have been inſtructed, by your learned and agree- 
able diſcourſe. What I aim at now, by this 


letter, is to teſtify publicly the eſteem and reſpect 


"MD; fir, your, & . 


Ive. for you, and to convince ou how. 8 bl 1 


LY 


- — 


Before 1 enter on my fabje&, i it is * to ac- | 


' quaint the reader, that this tract is diſpaſed in 


be :lame mmannerithat che e 4 
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3. ought to be diſpoſed, It will be underſfood by 


EsrowTT . 


reading what follows, what is the meaning of the 


Latin titles on the top of the backſide of each 


leaf, and at the bottom [a little below the top | 
RAR , ie LR | 

J In corum evangelio, quod ſecundum 
Hebræos dicebatur, hiſtoria que habetur Matth. 
xXIix. 16. et alia quædam, erat interpolata in hunc 


modum; © Dixit ad eum alter divitum, magiſter, 


* , 
4 — 


e 


«© quid bonum faciens vivam? Dixit ei Domi- 


nus, legem & prophetas, fac. Reſpondit ad 
% eum, feci. Dixit ei: vade, vende omnia que 
* poſſides, & divide pauperibus, & veni, ſe- 
gquere me. Cœpit autem dives ſcalpere caput 
hg am. & non placuit ei. Et dixit ad eum 
Dominus: quomodo dicis, legem feci & pro- 
« phetas? cam ſcriptum.. fit in lege, diliges 
proximum tuum ficut teipſum : & ecce multi 
« fratres tui filii Abrahæ amicti ſunt ſtercore, 
% morientes pre fame, & domus tua plena eft 


© bonis multis, & non egreditur omnino-aliquid 
cc 


ex ea ad eos. Et converſus, dixit Simoni, diſ- 


s cipulo ſuo, ſedenti apud fe: Simon, chan 


_ « ne, facilius eſt camelum intrare per foramen: 


«acts; quam divitem in regnum cœlorum.“ 


Nimirum hac.ideo immutavit Ebion, quia Chriſ- 
tum nec Dei filium, nec yopebtrny, ſed nudum in- 
terpretem legis per Moſem datæ agnoſcebar. 


a Sec of the F they 


called the Goſpel according to the Hebrows, the 
| ſtory, that is in the xixth of St. Matth. and in 


* 


the r6th and following verſes, was changed after 


. %;"< 2. 
| : T5 
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0 
e it among the poor, and then come and follow 


* 


=. * feſus: and the Lord ſaid unto him, H 


„ Maſter, what ſhall I do that I may have life? 
. « Jeſus ſaid to him: Obey the law and the pro- 
« phets, Heanſwered, I have done ſo. Jeſus 

faid unto him; Go, ſell what thou haſt, divide 


t this manner: One of the rich men ſaid to him: 


began to 


„ me. Upon Which the rich ”= 
de advice of 


. «ſcratch his-head, and to diſſike t 
| ow can 

« you ſay you have done as the law and the pro- 
VI | phets 
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ApversarIoRUM METHODUs.] I take a paper book 
4. of what fize I pleaſe. I divide the two firſt 


pages that face one another by parallel lines into 
five and twenty equal parts, every fifth line 


black, the other red. I then cut them perpen- 
dicularly by other lines that I draw from the top 


to the bottom of the page, as you may ſee in the 


12 refixed. I put about the middle of each 


five ſpaces one of the twenty letters I deſign to 


make uſe of, and, a little forward in each ſpace, 


the five vowels, one below another, in their na- 


? 
a 


volume, how big ſoever it may be. 


© The index being made after this manner, I 
leave a margin in all the other pages of the book, 


of about the largeneſs of an inch, in a volume in 
_ folio, or a little larger; and, in a leſs volume, 
* I1maller in proportion. 


If I would put any thing in my Common- 
Place- Book, I find out a head to which I may 
refer it. Each head ought to be ſome important 
and effential word to the matter in hand, and in 
' . that word regard is to be had to the firſt letter, 
and the vowel that follows it; for upon theſe 
tvo letters depends all the uſe of the index. 


I omit Three letters of the alphabet as of no 


uſe ro me, viz. K. V. W. which are ſupplied by 


C. I. U. that are equivalent to them. I put the 


letter Q. that is always followed with an u. in 
the fifth ſpace of Z. By throwing Q. laſt in my 


index, I preſerve the regularity of my index, 
and diminiſh not in the leaſt its extent; for it 
ſeldom happens that there is any head. begins 


with Z. u. I have found none in the five 

©. and twenty years I have uſed this method. If 

_ © ©. nevertheleſs it be neceſſary, nothing hinders but 
ttnmat one may make a reference after Q. u. pro- 
but for —_ exactneſs a place may be aſſigned 


for 
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letter, is I; I muſt then write under the word 
 Epiſtola, in that page, what I have to remark. 
I write the head in large letters, and begin a 


for Q. u. below the index, as I have formerly 


done. When I meet with any thing, that I 


think fit to put into my common-place-book, I 
firſt find a proper head. Suppoſe, for example, 


that the head be EptisToLa, I look unto the 


index for the firſt letter and the following vowel, 


which in this inſtance are E. 1. if in the ſpace 


marked E. i. there is any number that directs 


me to the page deſigned for words that begin 


with an E. and whoſe frſt vowel, after the initial 


little way out into the margin, and I continue on 


the line, in writing what I have to ſay. I ob- 


ſerve conſtantly this rule, that only the head ap- 
| pears in the margin, and that it be continued on, 


firſt fight. 


without ever doubling. the line in the margin, 
by which means the heads will be obvious at 


* 


If I find no number in the index, in the ſpace 


E. i. I Ioak into any book for the firſt backſide 
Of a leaf that is not written in, which, in a book 


where there is yet nothing. bur the index, muſt 


© 1..Ds P- 2. I write then, in my index aſtęr E. i. 


the number 2. and rhe head Epiſtola at the top 


of the margin of the ſecond page, and all that I 
put under that head, in the ſame page, as you 


ſee 1 have dane in the ſecond page of this 


third 


They are to be employed only on words that 


begin with an E, and whoſe neareſt vowel 


s an I, as Ebjopitz (fee the third page) 
Is Epi copus, Echinus, Edictum, Efficacia, &c. 


reaſon, why 1 begin always at the top of the 


'.* backſide of a leaf, and aſſign to one claſs two 
pages, that face one another, rather than an en- 
Tire Jeaf, is, becauſe the heads of the claſs appear 
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 Avversartoxum MzrHopus. ] all at once, without the 
F. trouble of turning over a leaf. 


; 6. | | | | | i 

Every time, that I would write a new head, I 

look firſt in my index for the characteriſtic let- 
ters of the words, and I ſee, by the number that 
follows, what the page is that is aſſigned to the 
claſs of that head. If there is no number, I muſt 

lock for the firſt backſide of a page that is blank. 

I then ſer down the number in the index, and 
deſign that page, with that of the right ſide of 
the following leaf, to this new claſs. Let it be, 
for example, the word Adverſaria; if I ſee no 
number in the ſpace A. e. I ſeek for the firſt 
backſide of a leaf, which being at p. 4. I ſet 

down in the ſpace A. e. the number 4. and in 
the fourth page the head AbVERSARIA, with all 
that I write under it, as I have already informed 
you. From this time the fourth page with the 

_ fifth that follows is reſerved. for the claſs A. e. 

that is to fay, for the heads that begin with an 

| A, and whoſe next vowel is an E; as for in- 

. .. Nance, Aer, Aera, Ageſilaus, Acheron, &c. 
When the two pages defigned for one claſs 
are full, I look forwards for the next backſide 
of a leaf, that is blank. If it be that which im- 

-  metliately follows, I write at the bottom of the 

margin, in the page that I have filled, the letter 

V, that is to ſay, Verte, turn over; as likewiſe 
the farhe at the top of the next page. If the 
pages, that immediately follow, are already filled 
by other claſſes, I write, at the bottom of the - 
Page laſt filled, V, an the number of the next = 
empty backſide of a page. At the beginning of 
© that page I write down the head, under which I 
go on, with What I had to put in my common- 
Place- ok, as if it had been in the fame page. 
Alt the top of this new backſide of à leaf, I ſer 
- © * d6wh the number of the page T fllled laſt. By 
- theſe numbers which refer to one ahother, the 
firſt whertof is at the bottom of one page, 1 
| - 8 | 1 — 
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7 the ſecond is at the beginning of another, one 
joins matter that is ſeparated, as if there was 
nothing between them. For, by this reciprocal 
reference of numbers, one may turn, as one leaf, 
all thoſe that are between the two, even as if 
they were paſted together. You have an exam- 
ple of this in the third and tenth pages. 
Every time I put a number at the bottom of a 
page, I put it alſo into the index; but when I 
put only an V,. I make no addition in the index ; 
the reaſon whereof i is plain. 
Tf the head is a monoſyllable and begins with 
a vowel, that vowel is at the ſame time both the 
firſt letter of the word, and the characteriſtic 
.* vowel; Therefore 1 write the word Ars in Aa 
and Os in Oo. ä 
You may ſee by what 1 be 9 that one is 1 5 
to begin to write each clafs of words, on the ; 
| backſide of a page. It may happen, upon that 
account, that the backſide of all the pages may 
be full, and yet there may remain ſeveral pages, 
on the right hand, which are empty. "Now if 
© you have a mind to fill- your boek, you may 
OY aſſign theſe right ſides, which are wholly blank, 
Fo to new claſſes. 
If any one imagines. that theſe Bunde claſſes 
re not ſufficient to comprehend alt ſorts of ſub- 
jects without confufion, he may follow the ſame, 
method, and yet augment the number to five 
hundred, in adding a vowel. But having ex- 
perienced both the dne and the other method, I 
Prefer the firſt; and * will convince thoſe, 
who ſhall try it, how well it will ſerve the pur- 
Poſe aimed at; elpecially if one has a book for. 
each ſcience, upon which one makes collec- 
tions, or at leaſt two for the two heads, to which 
one may refer all our e Vit moral 
4 N and natural. 
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V. 
8. 


expreſs the heads, 


- much more extent than mere criticiſm. 


As to the language, in which one ought to 
eſteem the Latin tongue 


moſt commodious, provided the nominati ve caſe 


be always kept to, for fear leſt in words of two 


ſyllables, or in monoſyllables that begin with 
the vowel, the change, which happens in oblique 
_ caſes, ſhould occaſion confuſion. But it is not 


ADpverR8aRIoRUM Mrrhopus. ] of words, and is of 


of much conſequence what language is made uſe 
of, provided there be no mixture in the heads, 


of different ** 


Io take notice of a place in an author, . 
whom 1 quote ſomething, I make uſe of this 


- method : before I write any thing, I put the 
name of the author in my common-place- book, 
and under that name the title of the treatiſe, the 
ſiae of the volume, the time and place of its edi- 
tion, and (what ought never to be omitted) the 


number of pages that the whole book contains. 


; Fox example, I put into the claſs M. a. Mar- 


ds ſhami Canon Chronicus Egyptiacus, Græcus, 


This number of pages ſerves me for the future 


& diſquiſitiones fol. London 1672. p. 626. 


to mark the particular treatiſe of this author, 


and the edition I make uſe of. I have no need 


to mark the place, otherwiſe than in ſettin 
down the number of the page from whence 
have drawn what I have wrote, juſt above the 


number of pages contained in the whole volume. 


Vou will fee an example in Acheruſia, where the 


i" number 259 i juſt above the number 626, that 


to ſay, the eee of the page, where I take 
= matter, is juſt above the number of pages of 
the whole volome. By this means I not only 
ſave myſelf the trouble of writing Canon Chro- 


nicus Ægyptiacus, &c. but am able by the rule 
of three to find out the ſame paſſage in any other 


2 By * for the number vt its pages: 


4 


9 5 8 e 


0 
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„ Yo ſince the edition I have uſed, which contains 


626, gives me 259. You will not indeed always 


; 
light on the very page you want, becauſe of the | 
breaches, that are made in different editions of ö 
; 
0 


> books, and that are not always. equal in propor- 
tion; but you are never very far from the place 
vou want, and it is better to be able to find a | 
paſſage, in turning over a few pages, than to be | 
obliged to turn over a whole book to find it, as | 
it happens, when the book has no index, or i 
when the index is not exact. | 
 ACHERON. ] e Pratum, ficta, mortuorum habitatio, eſt 
0 locus prope Memphin, juxta paludem, quam 
4 vocant Acheruſiam, &c.“ This is a paſſage out 
of D. Siculus, the ſenſe whereof is this: the 
fields, where they feign that the dead inhabit, 
are only a place near Memphis, near a marſh 
called Acheruſia, about which is a moſt delight- 
ful country, where one may behold lakes and 
foreſts of lotus and calamus. It is with reaſon, 
that Orpheus. ſaid, the dead inhabit theſe places, 
becauſe there the Egyptians celebrate the greateſt 
part, and the moſt auguſt, of their funeral ſo- 
lemnities. They carry the dead over the Nile, 
and through the marſh of Acheruſia, and there 
put them into ſubterraneous vaults. There are 
a great many other fables, among the Greeks, 
touching the ſtate of the dead, which very well 
ree with what is at this day practiſed i in Egypt. 
Fo or they call the boat, in which the dead are 
tranſported, Baris; and a certain piece of money 
is given to the ferry. man for a paſſage, who, in 
their language, is called Charon. Near this place 
is a temple of Hecate in the ſnades, &c. and the 
gates of Cocytus and Lethe, ſhut up with bars 
of braſs. There are other gates, which are called 
the gates of truth, with the ſtatue of juſtice be- 
fore them, which has no head. * EE 
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EmtoxiT#.] © phets direct you? ſince it is written in the 
- V.3. © law, Thou ſhalt love thy neighbour as thyſelf; 
10. ec and there are many of thy brethren, children 
361 „of Abraham, who are almoſt naked, and who 
+: © are ready to die with hunger, while thy houſe 
© is full of good things, and yet thou giveſt 
them no help nor aſſiſtance. And turning 
* himſelf. towards Simon, his diſciple, who ſat 
near him: Simon, ſon of Johanna, - ſaid he, 
VT it is caſter for a camel to go through the eye 
e of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.” Ebion changed 


i this paſſage, becauſe he did not believe Jeſus 
Chriſt to be the ſon of God, nor a law-giver, 
but a mere wane Dawes of che law of Moſes. 
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Haxerici.] © Noſtrum igitur fuit, eligere & optare 


12. 


« meliora, ut ad veſtram correctionem auditum 
% haberemus, non in contentione & æmulatione 


« & perſecutionibus, ſed manſuetè conſolando, 
% bene volè hortando, leniter diſputando, ſicut 
« ſcriptum eſt, ſervum autem Domini not opor- 


4 tet litigare, ſed mitem eſſe ad omnes, docibi- 
lem, patientem, in modeſtia corripientem di- 
<< verſa ſentientes. Noſtrum ergo fuit velle has 


<« partes expetere: Dei eſt volentibus & peten- 


4 tibus donare quod bonum eſt. IIli in vos 
e fſæviant qui neſciunt cum quo labore verum 
«« 1nveniatur, & quam difficile caveantur errores. 
Illi in vos ſæviant, qui neſciunt quam rarum 


« & arduum ſit carnalia phantaſmata piæ mentis 
. ſerenitate ſuperare. IIli in vos ſeviant, qui 
te neſciunt cum quanta difficultate ſanetur oculus 
«« interioris hominis, ut poſſit intueri ſolem 
. ſuum; Illi in vos ſæviant, qui neſciunt 


* quibus ſuſpiriis & gemitibus fiat, ut ex quan- 
« tulacunque parte poſſit intelligi Deus. Poſ- 


«« tremo, Hli in vos ſæviant, qui nullo tali errore 


« decepti ſunt, quali vos deceptos vident. In 


« catholica enim eccleſiã, ut omittam ſinceriſſi- 
mam ſapientiam, ad cujus cognitionem pauci 
« ſpirituales in hãc vita perveniunt, ut eam ex 
« minima quidem parte, quia homines ſunt, fed 
« tamen fiffe dubitatione, cognoſcant: ceterum 


«« quippe turbam non intelligendi vivacitas, ſed 
e credendi ſimplicitas tutiſſimam facit. Au- 


guſtinus, Tom. vi. col. 116. fol. Baſiliæ 1542, 


contra Epiſt. Manichæi, quam vocant funda- 


mentl. _ | . 1 EY 
«© We were of opinion, that other methods 


« were to be made choice of, and that, to re- 
© _ « cover you from your errours, we ought not to 


te perſecute you with injuries and invectives, or 


« any ill treatment, but endeavour to procure 
« your attention, by ſoft words and exhorta- 


« tions, which would ſhow the tenderneſs we 


have for you: according to that paſſage of 
9 05 e 15 « holy 


IO 
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cc 
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holy writ, “the ſervant of the Lord qught 
not to love ſtrife and quarrels, but to be gen- 


tle, affable, and patient towards all mankind, 
and to reprove with modeſty thoſe who differ 


from him in opinion.“ Let them only treat 


you with rigour, who know not how difficult 


it is to find out the truth, and avoid errour. 


Let thoſe treat you with rigour, who are ig- 
norant how rare and painful a work it is calmly 
to diſſipate the carnal phantoms, that diſturb 


even a pious mind. Let thoſe treat you with 


rigour, who are ignorant of the extreme diffi- 
. culty that there is to purify the eye of-the in- 


ward man, to render him capable of ſeeing 


the tr:th, which is the ſun, or light of the 
ſoul. Let thoſe treat you with rigour, who 
have. never felt the ſighs and groans that a ſoul 
© muſt have before it can obtain any knowledge 


of the divine Being. To conclude, let thoſe 


treat you with rigour who never have been 
ſeduced. into errours, near a-kin to. thoſe you 
©, are engaged in. I paſs over in ſilence that 


pure wiſdom, which but a few ſpiritual men 
attain to in this life; ſo that though they know 


but in part, becauſe they are men; yet never- 
theleſs they know, what they do knqw with 
certainty: for, in the catholic church, it is 


not penetration of mind, nor profound know 
ledge, but ſimplicity of faith, which puts men 
in a ſtate of ſatety, _ „ 

e Barbari quippe homines Rom 
tius humane eruditionis expertes, qui nihil 
omnino ſciunt, niſi quod à doctoribus ſuis 


audiunt: quod audiunt hoc ſequuntur, ac ſie 
neceſſe eſt eos qui totius literature ac ſeientiæ 


ignari, ſacramentum divine. legis doctrina, 
magis quam lectione, cognoſcunt, doctrinam 


pot ius retinere, quam legem. Itaque eis tra- 


ditio magiſtrorum ſuorum & doctrina invete- 

rata, quaſi lex eſt, qui hoe ſciunt, quod do- 

ee 8 V. 16. - ccntur, 
"OS 2s 


ne, imo po- 
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Conress10: Fibrl. ] « Periculoſum nobis admodum at- 
14 — « que etiam miſerabile eſt, tot nunc fides ex- 
. fjiſtere, quot voluntates: & tot nobis doctrinas 
1 170 ce eſſe, quot mores: & tot cauſas blaſphemia- 
e rxum pullulare, quot vitia ſunt : dum aut ita 
| „ « fides ſcribuntur, ut volumus, aut, ita ut volu- 
| mus, intelliguntur. - Et cum ſecundum unum 
1 Deum & unum Dominum, & unum baptiſma, 
t etiam fides una fit, excidimus ab ea fi e, quæ 
e ſola eſt: & dum plures fiant, id eſſe cœpe- 
e runt, ne ulla ſit; conſcii enim nobis invicem 
e ſumus, poſt Nicæni conventũs ſynodum, nihil 
t aliud quam fidem ſeribi. Dum in verbis 
„ pugna eſt, dum de novitatibus quæſtio eſt, 
e dum de ambiguis occaſio'eſt; dum de autori- 
_ ©» © bus querela eſt, dum de ſtudiis certamen eſt, 
e dum in conſenſu difficultas eſt, dum alter alteri 
t aganathema eſſe cæpit, prope jam nemo eſt 
9321174 an Chriſti, &c. Jam vero proximi anni fides, 
77 quid jam de immutatione in ſe habet? Pri- 
e mum, que homouſion decernit taceri: ſequens 
e rurſum, quæ homouſion decernit & Prædicat: 
d Tertium deinceps, quæ ouſiam ſimpliciter A 
N OO patribus præſumptam, per indulgentiam ex- 
e cuſat. Poſtremum quartum, quæ non excu- 
e fat, ſed condemnat; &c. De ſimilitudine au- 
F N tem filii Dei ad Deum patrem, quod miſera- 
[ bel bilis noſtri temporis eſt Hides, ne non ex toto, 
* fed tantum ex portione ſit ſimilis? Egregii 
« ſcilicet arbitri cœleſtium ſacramentorum con- 
uiſitores, inviſibilium myſteriorum profeſ- 
„ fionibus de fide Dei calumniamur, annuas at 
t gque menſtruas de Deo ſides decernimus, de- 
e erxetis pœnitemus, pœnitentes defendimus, de- 
e 4 fenſos anathematizamus, aut in noſtri aliena 
„ aut in alienis noſtra damnamus, & mordentes 
e invicem, jam abſumpti ſumus invicem.” Hi- 
| — Pp. 211. in lib. ad Conſtantium Auguſ- | 
tum. Baſil.” 15 50, fol. | 
ec It is a thing equally deplorable and dange- 
10 rous, that chere are at preſent as many creeds 
JS N as 


- 
* 
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© as: there are opinions among men, as many 
« doctrines as inclinations ; and as many ſour-. 


ces of blaſphemy, as there are faults amon 
d us; becauſe. we make creeds arbitrarily, an 


«, explain them as arbitrarily. And as there is 
but one faith; ſo there is but one only God, 
<<, one Lord, and one baptiſm. We renounce 


« this one faith, when we make ſo many diffe- 


rent creeds; and that diverſity is the reaſon 


t why. we have no true faith among us. We 
cannot be ignorant that, ſince the council of 


«. Nice, we have done nothing but made creeds. 


; froth And while we fight againſt words, litigate 
e about new queſtions, diſpute about equivocal 


e terms, complaih of authors, that every one 
may make his own party triumph; while we 


e cannot agree, while we anathematiſe one an- 
other, there is hardly one that adheres to 
„ jeſus Chriſt. What change was there not in 

t the creed laſt year! The firſt council ordained 
% ſilanee upon the homouſion; the ſecond 


11 
S 


Fi he 


* eſtabliſned it, and would have us ſpeak ; the 


"oth third excuſes the fathers of the council, and 


© pretends they took the word ouſia ſimply ; ; 
the fourth condemns them, inſtead'of excuſi 


them. With reſpect to the likeneſs of the 


Son of God to the Father, which is the faith 
of our deplorable times, they dif} ute whether 


bb he is like in whole, or in part. Theſe are rare 


folks to unravel the ſecrets of heaven. Ne- 


&. 
on 


« verth<leſs it is for theſe creeds, about inviſible 


* myſteries,” that we calumniate one another, 
7 * and for our belief in God. We make creeds 


every year, nay every moon we repent of what 


Tr 64 we have done, we defend thoſe that repent, we 
b anathematiſe thoſe we defended. So we con- 
e demn either the doctrine of others in burſelves, 
or our own in that of others, and, reciprocally 
7:74 6 tearing one another to pieces, we have been 
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 Haaaract.].* centur- Heretici ergo ſunt, fed non 
V. 1; “ ſcientes. Denique apud nos ſunt heretici, 
; 16. ] on 
& licos eſſe judicant, ut nos ipſos titulo hæreticæ 


Fi, apud ſe non ſunt. Nam in tantum ſe catho- | 


« appellationis infament, Quod ergo illi nobis 


. ſunt & hoc nos illis. Nos eos injuriam divine 


- «, generationi facere certi ſumus, quod minorem 
. patre filium dicant. IIli nos injurioſos patri 
e exiſtimant, quia æquales eſſe credamus. Veritas 


apud nos eſt; ſed illi apud ſe eſſe præſumunt. 


I trantur, honorem divinitatis eſſe quod credunt. 
e Inofficioſt ſunt, ſed illis hoc eſt ſummum re- 


, ligionis officium. Impii- ſunt, ſed hoc putant 


* 
1 


4. 


s animo exxant, non odio. ſed: affectu Dei, ho- 
-  » norare ſe dominum atque amare credentes. 
e Quamvis non habeant rectam fidem, illi ta- 


c men hoc perſectam Dei æſtimant caritatem. 


* Qualiter pro hoc ipſo falſæ opinionis errore 


in die judicii puniendi ſunt, nullus ſcire poteſt 
1 niſi zudex. Interim idcirco eis, ut reor, pa- 


e ftientiam Deus commodat, quia videt eos, etſi 
non recite credere, affectu tamen piæ opinio- 
„ nis errare. Salvinus. 42. | 


This biſhop: ſpeaks here: of the Arian Goths 


11. and: Vandals : * They are, ſays. be, Barbarians, 
s who have no tincture of the Roman politeneſs, 
e and who are ignorant of what is very com- 


« monly known among other men, and only 


know what their doctors. have taught them, 
e and follow what they have heard them ſay. 
Men ſo ignorant as theſe find; themſelves un- 
s 'der a neceſſity. of learning the myſteries of the 
. goſpel, rather by the inſtructions that are given 
23 * them, than by boo 8 32 P 5 


1 


ee The: tradition of their doctors and the re- 


5 


. ©, ceived doctrines are the only rule they follow, 


' 


„ % becauſe they know, nothing but what they 


„ have taught them. They are then heretics, 


but they know it not. They are ſo in our 


account, 5 


17. 


Fa 


: ( 
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cc 


account, but they believe it not; and think 
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Modes are all a ideas, I. 


398, 938 I 


0 Unleſs, as referred to names, I. 


399-400, 4, 5 

. 8 I. 405, 

II 

I. as referred to real eſſences, 1. 
400-3), $ 6, 7 

2. as referred 5 a collection of 
ſimple ideas, I. 403, 9 8 

Simple ideas are per ect exlure, 
E 

Of ſubſtances are perfeR allora, 
1. 406, § 13 


Oft modes are perfect archetypes 


I. 107, 814 


True or falſe, ibid. 5 1, &c. 


When falſe, I. 416, Kc. § 21 
22, 13 34»;26 


As bare appearances in the mind, 


neither true not falſe, I. 408, 


1 
As referred to ities men's ideas, 


or to real exiſtence, or to real 
eſſences, may be true or falſe, 
ibid. $ 4, 


| Reaſon 45 Tuch reference, I. 


409-10, 5 6,7, 8 
Simple ideas referred to other 
men's ideas, leaſt apt to be 
falſe, I. 410, 99 
Complex ones, in this reſpeR, 
more apt to be falſe, n 
thoſe of mixed modes, 1 „411, 
Flo. 
NK 2 Simple 
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Simple ideas, referred to exiſt. 

ence, are all true, I. 412, § 14: 
I. 413, $ 16 

Though they ſhould be different 
in different men, I. 413, 4 15 

Complex ideas of modes are all 

true, I. 414, 817 

Of ſubſtances when falſe, ; 416, 


| 5 $1.86; | 
Vw = | Dights or wrong, I. 418, 
mat ve are incapable of, II. 119, 


2 
PRE IR cannot. attain, becauſe 
of "a remoteneſs, II. 118, 


3 
| e! of their minuteneſs, I. 


119, 825 
Simple hs a real conformity to 
things, II. 127, $4 
And all others, but of ſubſtances, 
II. 128, 5 5 


Simple wk be — by defini. | 


tions of words, I. 457, { 11 
But only by experience, I. 460, 


W modes, why moſt com- 
pounded, I. 471, F 13 
Specific, of mixed modes, how 
at firſt made: inſtance in kin- 
neah _ niouph, I. 504-5, 


98 . inſtance in za- 
hab, I. 506-7, 5 46, 4 


Simple ideas and modes have all 


abſtract, as well as concrete, 
names, II. 5. 82 | 


Of ſubſtances, have ſcarce wy 


abſtract names, ibid. 
| Different in different men, II. 13, 


I 
50 ideas, almoſt all relative, I. 


221, o 3 


Particular are firſt in the mind, | 


II. 16, 5 


General 3 II. 1, 99 
Ho poſitive 1deas may be from 


pri ative cauſes, I. 110, 94 
The uſe of this term not dange- 
rous, I, 6, &c. It is fitter 


than the word notion, I. 8. 
Other words as liable to be 


Illation, what, II. 241, 9 2 


abuſed as this, ibid. Yet i it is 
condemned, both as new, and 
not new, 1. 1, 
with notion, ſenſe, m 
. 

Identical propoſitions teach nothing, 
H. 177. 2 

1 = an innate idea, I. 


meaning, 


1 3» 4+5 

| FH, L 326, C1 | 

of a plant, wherein it conſiſts, = 
I. 328, & 

Of animals, 91 329, Fs. 

Of a man, ibid. $6: © 330, 8 3 

Unity of ſubſtance does not al- 
ways make the ſame ir. | 
I. 330, 87 

Perſonal identity, I. 333, 59 

Depends on the ſame confciouſ- 

_ . neſs, ibid. & 10 

Continued exiſtence makes iden- 
tity, I. 347, | 
nd {ni "th Ml ha the firſt 
1 of the mind, II. 60, 


4 
Idiots and madmen, „I. 140, § 12, 13 


Ignorance, our ignorance infinitely 


exceeds our knowledge, II. 
116, Q 22 


Cauſes of ignorance, „ 


1. For want of ideas, ibid. 
2. For want of a diſcoverable 
connexion between the ideas 
we have, II. 122, 9828 
3. For want of tracing the ideas 
we haye, II. 124, § 30 
Immenſity, I. 148, 9 4 f 
How this idea is got, I. 195, $ 3 
Immoralities, of whole nations, * 


38-40, 5 9. 0 


Immortality, not annexed to any 


ſhape, II. 135, $15 
Impenetrability, I. 8 FEW 


Impoſition of opinions unreaſon- 


able, II. 231, 14 
Impoſſibile eft idem cfle & non eſſe, 


not the firtt thing known, © KS 


Impo diy, not an innate idea, | 
I. 55, 93 Pa 


The ſame 3 


IN DE. 


Impreſſion on the mind, what, I. 


4, 8 5 | 
Inadequate ideas, I. 383, $ 1 
Incompatibility, how far knowable, 
II. 109, Y 15 
Individuationis principium, is ex- 
, 


Infallible judge of controverſies, I. 


63, 512 
Inference, what, II 223-4, $2, 3,4 
Infinite, whv the idea of infinite 

not applicable to other ideas as 
well as thoſe of quantity, fince 


they can be as often repeated, 


a 3 97 26 ; 

'The idea of infinity of ſpace, or 
number, and of ſpace, or num- 
bey infinite, muſt be diſtin- 
guiſhed, I. 198, $7 


Our idea of infinite very obſcure, 


I. 199, $8 
Nene: furniſhes us with the 


cleareſt ideas of infinite, I. 
200, 


3 . 
The idea of infinite, a growing 


.. idea, 1.201, $ 12 
Our idea of infinite, partly poſi- 


tive, partly comparative, partly | 


negative, I. 203, 8 

Why fone men fd hes have 
an idea of infinite duration, 
but not of infinite ſpace, I. 

207, þ © IS 
Why diſputes about infinite are 
uſually perplexed, I. 208, F 21 
-Our idea of infinity has its ori- 
inal in ſenſation and reflec- 
tion, I. 209, § 22 | 
We have no poſitive idea of infi- 
nite, I. 202, $13, 14: I. 204, 

$ 16 5 : 


Infinity, why more commonly al. 


lowed to duration than to ex- 
panſion, I. 181, $ 4 


How «Fi to God by us, I. 
I 


194. 8 
How we get this idea, I. 195, 


| 22 3 
Tus infinity of number, dura- 
tion, and ſpace, different ways 
conſidered, I. 187, 5 10, 11 


: Judgment, wrong ju 


Innate traths muſt be the firſt 
known, I. 30, 26 
: Principles to no purpoſe, if men 
can be ignorant or doubtful of 
them, I. 44, $ 13 


Principles of my lord Herbert 


examined, I. 45, F15, &c. 
Moral rules to no purpoſe, if 
cetfaceable, or alterable, I. 49, 


. 
Propoſitions muſt be diſtinguiſhed 
from others by their clearneſs 
and uſefulneſs, I. 71, $21 
The doctrine of innate principles 
of ill conſequence, I. 35, 924 


Inſtant, what, I. 167, 510 


And continual change, I. 168, 
13, 14, 1 - 
Intuitive knowledge, I. 69, & 1 
Our higheſt certainty, II. 257, 


$ 14 i RE 
Invention, wherein it conſiſts, I. 


Joy, I. 217, F 7 


Iron, of what advantage to man- 


kind, II. rey . 


ference to good and evil, I. 
26h, $ 58 „ 
Right judgment, II. 24, 5 4 
cauſe of wrong judgment, 
6 230, 8 3 
Whereia it conſiſts, II. 223, &c. 
. 
Z NOWLEDGE has a great 
1X connexion with words, II. 
1 
The author's definition of it ex- 
plained and defended, II. 64, 
note. How it differs from 
faith, II. 226, $2, 3: II. 65, 
„ | 
What, II. 59, $2 
- How much our knowledge de- 
pends on our ſenſes, 11, 54, 


W_— 

Agua? II. 66, 58 
Habitual, ibid. $ 8 105 
Habitual, twotold, II. 67, (9 

; \ Intuitive, 


gments, in re- 
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Intuitive, I. bo, 


Intuitive, the AY ibid. 

Intuitive, irreſiſtible, ibid. 

Demonſtrative, II. 70, 8 2 

Of general traths, is all either 
I or demonſtrative, II. 


76, 


Of, dener exiſtences, is ſenſi⸗ 


tire, ibid. 
Clear ideas do not always pro- 
duce clear knowledge, II. 77, 


What” kind of . knowledge we 
have of nature, II. 296, F 12 


Its beginning and progreſs, I. 


142, C15, 16, 17: I. 20-1, 


5, 16 


Given us, in the faculties to at- 


-tain it, I. 64, F 12 
Men's knowledge according to 
the emplyment of their facul- 


ties, I. We 4-48 


To be got only by the applica- Th 
tion of our own thought to the. 


- contemplation of things, I. 74, 


Bare of human knowledge, IL. 


$97 
Our knowledge ge gore not beyond he 


our ideas, ibi 

Nor beyond the KT of 
their agreement or 9 

ment, ibid. 2 

Reaches not to all our ideas, 
ibid. 5 3 


Mauch leſs to the th of things, 


II. 79, $6 
Yet 2 improveable if night 


ways were taken, ibid. 5 6 
Of co-exiſtence very narrow, II. 
106-7, 99, 10, 11 


And therefore, of ſubſtances very 


narrow, II. 108, &c. 5 I4s 
15, 16 


Of other relations indetermina- » 


ble, II. 111, 118 


' {Off e, II. 116, $ 21 
Certain and univerſal, where to 


be had, II. 123, $ 29 
Il uſe of words, a great hin- 
drance of 9 II. 124, 


98 30 


General) where to be got, I, 
125, $ 31 


Lies ws in our. thoughts, II. 


154, Y 13 

Reality of our knowledge, II. 
126 

Of mathematical tenth, how al: 
II. 128, F6 

Of morality, real, II. 129, $ 7 

Of ſubſtances, How: far II. 
122, 5.12 

What 4 our knowledge real, 


II. 127, $ 3: II. . 
not 


Conſidering things, an 


| names, the way to knowledge, 
II. 133, $13 


| _ Of ſubſtances, wherein i it conſiſts, 


n 
What required to any tolerable 
knowledge of ce, II. 


Sl Bidet. II. 1 TH $ 2 

Of identity, and diverſity, as 
large as our ideas, II. 106, 8: 
II. 158, 84 

Wherein it conſiſts, ibid. 


Of co-exiſtence, very ſcanty, II. 


160, 5 5 
Of relations of modes, not ſo 

ſcanty, II. 161, $6 | 
Of real exiſtence, none, ibid. 97 
Begins in rang II. 162, 


ee of our own exiſtence, 
II. 187, 3 

Nee of a God, ibid. 73 

mprovement of knowledge, I. 
20 


Not n by maxims, ibid. 


Why ſo thought, ibid. 5 2 


Knowledge = proved, only by 


Feral g and comparing ideas, 
I. 212,46: II. 219, $14 
N finding their relations, II. 


213, 7 
By ir Alete ideas, II. 219, 


: In fabſtances, how to be 1 improv- 


ed, II. 214, $9 


| ' Partly neceflary, partly volun- 


tary, II. il. 2% 2 
Why 


IN DEX. 


Why ſome, and ſo little, ibid. 9 2 ; 


How increaſed, II. 233, y 6 
' ANGUAGE, why it changes, 


1. 278, 87 
. . Wherein it conſiſts, I. 427, F 1, 


1 0 
Its uſe, I. 466, $ 7 
Its imperfections, II. 6, 51 
Double uſe, ibid. | b 
The uſe of 17 deſtroyed 
by the ſubtilty o 
II. 25-6, $ 6, 7, 8 
Ends of language, II. 37, ( 23 
Its imperfections, not eaſy to 
_ cured, II. 42, 4 2: II. 43-4. 
$4, 5,6 


The cure of them neceſſary to 


philoſophy, II. 43, $ 3 
Jo uſe no word without a clear 
and diftin& idea annexed to it, 
is one remedy of the imperfec- 
tions of language, II. 46, 9 8,9 
Propriety in the uſe of words, 
another remedy, II. 47,$ 21 


Law of nature generally allowed, 


I. 37, $6 : | 
There is, though not innate, I. 
» YI | 

1 Is 7 „86 
Learning, the ill ſtate of learning in 
thelc latter ages, II. 6, &c. 
Of the ſchools lies chiefly in the 
' abuſe of words, II. 11. &c. 
r 1 
Such learning of ill conſequence, 
II. 27, § 10, &c. hr 


Liberty, what, I. 224-7, $ 8, 9, 


40% 11,02: I 1 
| Belongs not to the will, I. 227, 
MEE 


To be determined by the reſult 


of our own deliberation, is no 


| reſtraint of liberty, I. 250, 
948, 49, 50 


Founded in a power of ſuſpend- 
ing our particular. deſires, I. 


249, $47: I. 282-3, $51, 52 


Light, its abſurd definitions, I. 


diſputing, | 


Light in the mind, what, II. 


279, 113 
Logic has introduced obſcurity into 


languages, II. 25-6, 5 6, 7 


And hindered knowledge, II. 26, 


8 91 
Love, I. 216, 54 


M. 
% eee I. 140, $ 13.. Op- 


- poſition to reaſon deſerves 
that name, I. 419, 54 ; 
Magiſterial, the moſt knowing are 
_ leaſt magiſterial, II. 232, $ 4 
Making, I. 322, $ 2 
Man not the product of blind 
chance, I. 189, $ 6 
The eflence of man is placed in 
his ſhape, II. 136, $16 _ 
We know not his real eſſence, I. 


475,93: 1-487, $22: I. 491, 


| 1 
The boundaries of the human 
ſpecies not determined, I. 491, 


j 
as 


27 
What makes the ſame individual 


man, I. 342, 121: 1. 347» 929 


The ſame man may be different | 


perſons, I. 341, $1 
Mathematics, their 8 II. 
213, $ 7. Improvement, II. 
219, 91 
Matter incomprehenſible, both in 


its coheſion and divifibility, I. 


303, I 23: I. 309, $ 30, 31 

What, It 30, $ wg 8 

Whether it may think, is not to 

be known, II. 80-103, 5 6: 
II. 88, &c. 


Cannot produce motion, or any 


thing elſe, II. 192, 5 10 


And motion cannot produce 


: thought, ibid. 

Not eternal, II. 197, Kh 
Maxims, II. 157, &c.: II. 171-3, 

912, 13, 14, 15 | 


Not alone ſelf-evident, II. 158, 53 : 


Are not the trfths firſt known, 
II. 162, $9 


Not the foundation of our know- 


_ "ledge, II. 163, f 10 
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| Wherein meir evidence cb, 
II. 164. 9 7 

Their uſe, II. 165-71, (11,12, 

Why the moſt general ſelf-evident 


propofitions alone, pals for 


maxims, II. 1/1, 111 


Are commonly proofs, only where 


. J no need of proofs, II. 


of [55% £4 with clear terms, 


II. 175, $19 


- Of dangerous %. with doubtful | 


terms, II. 171, Kc. $14: II. 
176, , $20 | 

When firſt known, I. 17, &c. 
1 9, 12, 935 I. 19. 914: 
21, $16 

How they gain aſſent, I. 25-6, 
821, 22 

Made from particular obſervati- 
ons, ibid. 


Not in the underſtanding beſore | 


they are afiualy known, I. 26, 
922 


Neither their terms nor ideas 


_ innate, I. 27, $ 23 
known to children and illi- 
terate people, I. 30, 9 27 
14 I. 128, F 2 


Attention, pleafure, and pain, 


ſertle ideas in the memory, I. 
129, 53 


| And repetition, ibid, L454 


131, $6 


Difference of memory, I. 129-30, 


$ 4,5 


In remembrance, the mind ſome- 


times active, ſometimes paſſive, 


I. 131, $7 
Its neceſſity, I. 1 130, $ FE I. 132, 
8 


Defects, I. 132, F 8, 9 
In brutes, I. 133, $10 2 
Mietaphyſics, and {foot divinity 
Hed with uninſtructive pro- 


poſitions, II. 184, 59 


Method 1 in mathematics, = 


213, 
Mind, the quickneſs of its ations, 
1. 12 % 19 - 


| Minutes, Hours, days, not neceſſary 


to duration, I. 174, $23 


Miracles, the * of aſent to 
miracles, II i 
Miſery, what, I. 245, 942 
Modes, mixed, 1. 274, F1 
Made by the mind, I. 276, T 
metimes got by the icon 
of their names, I. 276, { 3 
Whence a mixed mode 1 its 
annity, ibid. 5 
Oecaſion of 1 modes, E277, 


5 
| Mixed modes, their ideas, how 
es fi 2 1 and —_ I . 


% Suk —— 8 I. 147, Fr 
Of motion, I. 415 
Moral and what, I. 370, | 


Three rules, whereby men judge 
of moral rectitude, I. 371, < 7 
Beings, how founded on baiple 

12255 bg MT and reflec. 
tion, I. 377-9, {14,1 
Rules not Fikevident, 15 5 4 
Variety of opinions, concerning 
moral rules, whence, 1. > 
$5, 6 | 
Rules if innate, cannot with 
public allowance be tranſgreſ- 
ſed, I. 40, &c. 1 12, 13 
Morality, capable of demonſtration, 
II. 250, oh II. 1129 18: ; 
II. 214, 58 
The proper ſtudy of mankind, 
II. 216, F 11, 
actions, i in their conformity 
to a rule, I. 379, 615 
Miſtakes i in moral notions, owing 
to names, ibid. $16 _ : 
Diſcourſes in morality, if not 
clear, it is the fault of the 
ſpeaker, II. FR 


Hindrances . 


treating of 3 1. Want 


of marks. 2. Complexedneſs, 
II. 113, 119. 3. Intereſt, II. 
115, $26 | | 
Change of names in . | 
_ . changes 1.1 18 nature of 
chings, II. 130, . 
* ann 


_ 


Of {imple jdeag and 


18 DA K. 


And mechaniſin, hard to be re- 

Conciled, I. 45» 914 

Secured amidſt men's wrong judg- 
ments, I. 268, 5 70 


Motion, flow or way ſwift, why 


not perceived, I - 166-7, 97. 
8, 9, 10, 11 


Velde inexplicable 1 Il. 198 « 


tl abfurd definitions, Þ& 45 5-6, 
10 . 


© Pan 


AMING of ideas, I. 33, * 

Names moral, cftabliſhed 
law, are not to be varied = 
II. 132, $10 

Of ſubſtances, ke for” real 

eſſences, are not capable to 
convey certainty to the under- 
ſtanding, II. 146, F5 


Standing for nominal eſſences, 
will make ſome, though not 


many certain propoſitions, II. 


447. 86 
Why men ſubſtitute. names for 
real eſſences, which they know 


not, II. 3 


| To falſe "RF 0 in ſuch 


an uſe of names, II. 35, 21 
_ A- particular name to every par- 


ticular thing impoſiible, J. 43 5, 


"aff uſeleſs, ibid. 9 3 
- Foo names, where uſed, I. 436, 


9} eld! names are affixed to the 
Fond eſſence, I. - $50; $16 
bſtances, 

. refer ta things, I. 453, 52. 


What names and for both real 
1 and nomipal 1 kit dr $03 


Of ſimple idea not capa 
* (nition, 3 ibid, $ og 


Offa la 3 


uN few . in linea 


Of 3 modes ſtand for RA 


trary ideas, I. 463, b 2, 3: 


I. 504, $ 44 | 
Tie together the parts of their 
. complex ideas, 1 468, F10. 


Stand always for che real eſſence, 


I. 471, 914 


Why got, uſually, before the 


| Z 


ideas are known, ibid. { 15 


Of relations 3 under 


thoſe * mix modes, 1 472» 


$16 
General names of ſubſtances ſtand 


for ſorts, I. 473» 5 I 


Neceſſary to ſpecies, I 501. 6 125 
Proper names — — only to ſu 


ſtances, I. 503 


42 | 
Of modes in their firſt applica- 


.. tion, I. 308, $44, 4 
Of fi ay in their firit .. 


cation, I 506-7, 46, 
| Specific names ſtand 2 rent 


things in different men, 1. 
dos, 


Are 4 ge the place of the thing 


- ſuppoſed to have the real 
of the ſpecies, ibid. $ 49 


| of mixed modes, doubtful often, 


becauſe of the great com 
tion of the ideas they 
for, II. 8, $6 

Becauſe th N 1 . ſtandards in 


| N 


Of ſubſtances, Jobbe, becauſe 


referred to patterns, that can- 


not be known, or known but 


- imperfectly, II. 12, Kc. $ 11. 
12, 13, 14 
In their hiloſophical uſe hard to 


have fettled lignifications, II. 


Ig, 51 


11 iquor, II. 16, $- 16: 


old, II. 17, 5 17: II. 302, 


Ot LIM ideas, why leaſt doubt- | 


1 II. 18, $ 18 1 
campounded ideas have 
leaſt dubious names, II. 19. 


919 
dicamentali,” I. 461, $16. Natural Philoſophy, not ca ible of 


Of complex ideas, may be 125 * 


We: l 459. wr 


gr. 1 


N It. 120, $ 26: 1. 26. 
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INDEX 


Vet very uſeful, II. 217, $ 12 
Ho to be improv ed, Mid. 
What has beret its improve- 
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